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Tue revival of nature in Spring is 
one of those rare phenomena of the 
exterior world, which never presents 
itself to our observation or imagination, 
without perpetually renewing feelings 
of wonder and delight. Nothing can 
state the infinite variety of its attrac- 
tions—not even the changes in our own 
mentaland physical organisation, which 
so materially affect most other things. 
The wonderful terrestrial and celestial 
phenomena that occur every day of 
our lives—the rising and the setting of 
the sun, so astonishing for their regu- 
larity and importance, the ebb and 
flow of the tides, and the perpetually- 
supplying and never-exhausted abun- 
dance of the rivers, fail to awaken those 
sensible feelings of enjoyment and gra- 
titude which the conception or the rea- 
lisation of Spring produces. No age, 
no sex, no condition of life, is insensible 
to the approach of this beautiful sea- 
son, or disappointed when it arrives. 
To the child emerging out of babyhood, 
it promises the paradise of the mea- 
dow or the lawn; and the only floral 
ames which yet survive in the world, 
se which, by the aid of a few bunches 
of buttercups and daisies, innocence 
and health, and the quick fancy of 
young life, can extract more enjoy- 
ment, than at a later period could be 
derived from all the roses of the East. 
To the boy, and to the girl too, it un- 
folds in prospect the wider world of 
the fields, and the winding green roads 
of the remoter country, whichare longed 
for with an eagerness which seems pro- 
phetic of that stronger impulse, which, 
in a few years later, will send them 
forth to the still more extensive regions 
of active life. ‘To the lover of nature 
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itself, it presents the beautiful object 
of his affections, in the most oe 
period of her existence, arrayed in a 

the freshness and the purity of youth ; 
while, to the practical naturalist, it un- 
folds the minuter phenomena of her 
existence, which, hived up in such de- 
lightful books as that of White's 
‘«Selborne,” shed such a delicious sa- 
vour of the country around the winter's 
fire. Need we speak of the prospect of 
freedom and vigour which it holds out 
to the feeble and the invalid, and the 
hope of exchanging the monotony of 
the sick room for the infinite variety of 
the hill-side, the valley, or the shore ? 
It is the longed-for studio of the artist— 
the silent academe of the student—the 
trysting-time of the lover—the chosen 
school for meditation—and the most 
abundant source of inspiration to the 
poet, and of instruction, as well as of 
illustration, to the moralist. It is thus 
that the sacred books of the Old Tes. 
tament, written by men who, in an 
immeasurably high degree, united in 
their own persons the grave vocation 
of the teacher, and the melodious or- 
ganisation of the minstrel, abound with 
such exquisite and touching allusions 
to the outward beauty of this season, 
and the inward lessons which it in- 
culcates. ‘Take, for instance, the cele- 
brated mystical and allegorical invita- 
tion in the second chapter of the Song 
of Solomon, which, as it were, contains 
within itself the essence of all that has 
ever been said or sung upon the same 
subject, and which, by the transcen- 
dant beauty of its language and allu- 
sions, shares in the perpetual welcome 
which the season it so exquisitely de- 
scribes receives, and makes the descrip- 
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tion be read with the same delight upon 
its last repetition as at its first:— 


“Behold, my beloved speaketh to me: 
arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my 
beautiful one, and come, for winter is now 
past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
have appeared in our land, the time of 
pruning is come; the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land; the fig-tree hath put 
forth her green figs ; the vines in flower yield 
their sweet smell. Arise, my love, my beau- 
tiful one, and come.” 


But it is the Christian religion that, 
in an especial manner, has availed it- 
self of the wonderful working of Nature 
at this season, for the illustration of 
one of its most peculiar doctrines and 
consolatory truths—namely, the resur- 
rection of the dead. Analogies seldom 
squaro at every side with the thing 
compared ; but few copies so nearly 


resemble their prototypes as the one 
under consideration. We have here, 
life out of death; we have order out of 
confusion; we have animation out of 
corruption; and organisation out of 
apparent annihilation. ‘The seed rots 
before it revives, and the flower passes 
from before our eyes, and lies buried 
for a while beneath the ground, before 
it re-appears at the call of Spring— 
“ Another, yet the same,” 

Before we proceed to describe to the 
best of our humble ability, the revival 
of Nature, under this consoling aspect, 
let us devote a few simple lines to one 
of the most ordinary sorrows of our 
lives—a sorrow that instinctively clings 
to the doctrine of the resurrection as 
its especial recompense, and which is 
its best protection against the mutter- 
ings of rebellion, and the temptation 
of despair. 
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The moon of my soul is dark, Dolores, 
Dead and dark in my breast it lies, 

For I miss the heaven of thy smile, Dolores, 
And the light of thy brown bright eyes. 


The rose of my heart is gone, Dolores, 
Bud or blossom, in vain I seek ; 

For I miss the breath of thy lip, Dolores, 
And the blush of thy pearl-pale cheek. 


The pulse of my heart is still, Dolores— 
Still and chill is its glowing tide ; 

For I miss the beating of thine, Dolores, 
In the vacant space by my side. 


But the moon shall revisit my soul, Dolores, 
And the rose shall refresh my heart, 
When I meet thee again in heaven, Dolores, 


The revival of the plant has been 
frequently used to typify the resurree- 
tion of the body, but the greater ana- 
logy has never been applied, as far as 
we can recollect, as an illustration of 
the lesser. It is this inversion of the 


Never again to part. 
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idea that has suggested to us the fol- 
lowing lines, which might easily be ex- 
pressed with more felicity, and ex. 
panded to a much greater length, at the 
risk, however, of changing a congenial 
and apt comparison into a frigid conceit: 


The day of wintry wrath is o’er, 

The whirlwind and the storm have pass’d, 
The whiten’d ashes of the snow 

Enwrap the ruined world no more ; 

Nor keenly from the orient blow, 


The venom’d hissings of the blast. 


It 
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The Resurrection of the Dead. 


I. 
The frozen tear-drops of despair, 
Have melted from the trembling thorn, 
Hope plumes unseen her radiant wing, 
And lo, amid the expectant air, 
The trumpet of the Angel Spring, 
Proclaims the Resurrection morn. 


Il. 
Oh! what a wave of gladsome sound, 
Runs rippling round the shores of space, 
As the requicken’d earth upheaves 
The swelling bosom of the ground, 
And Death’s cold pallor, startled, leaves 
The deepening roses of her face. 


Iv. 
Up from their graves the dead arise, 
The dead and buried flowers of Spring ; 
Up from their graves in glad amaze, 
Once more to view the long-lost skies, 
Resplendent with the dazzling rays 
Of their great coming Lord and King. 


Vv. 
And, lo! even like that mightiest one, 
In the world’s last and awful hour, 
Surrounded by the starry seven, 
So comes God's greatest work, the Sun, 
Upborne upon the clouds of Heaven, 
In pomp, and majesty, and power. 


vi. 
The virgin snowdrop bends its head, 
Above its grave in grateful prayer, 
The daisy lifts its radiant brow, 
With a saint’s glory round it shed, 
The violet’s worth, unhidden now, 
Is wafted wide by every air ; 


vil. 
The parent stem reclasps once more, 
Its long-lost severed buds and leaves ; 
Once more the tender tendrils twine 
Around the forms they clasped of yore : 
The very rain is now a sign 

Great Nature’s heart no longer grieves. 


VIII. 

And now the judgment hour arrives, 
And now their final doom they know ; 
No dreadful doom is theirs, whose birth 
Was not more stainless than their lives ; 
’Tis goodness calls them from the earth, 
And mercy tells them where to go. 


IX. 
Some of them fly with glad accord, 
Obedient to the high behest, 
To worship with their fragrant breath, 
Around the altars of the Lord; 
And some, from nothingness and death, 
Pass to the heaven of beauty’s breast. 
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x. 

Oh! let the simple fancy be, 

Prophetic of our final doom ; 

Grant us, O Lord! when from the sod, 
Thou deignest to call us too, that we 
Pass to the bosom of our ¢ 10d, 


But the Angel of the Spring, whom 
we have here made the Angel of the 
Resurrection, is not the only celestial 
bearer of good tidings that it pleases 
the Almighty ruler of the world to 
send to it during its annual course. 
He is but one of four—tbree of whom 
ever stand before the throne of God, 
ready to replace in turn their absent 
brother as he ascends and gives in his 
report of his stewardship for the three 
months that the earth has been con- 
fided to his charge. These are, of 
course, theSeasons. Tlie ancients;with 
their beautiful and plastic imaginations, 
idealised and moulded them into divi- 
nities, as indeed they did most things 
that contributed to the harmony and 
beauty of the world, and even human 
nature itself, notwithstanding its weak- 
ness and its deforniities, because of the 
inherent heroism ani loveliness that 
lay within it. Thus, there were spirits of 
the windsand of the waters—the sun and 
the planets had their protecting gods, 
or were deified themselves, and the vin- 
tage and the harvest-timie were ushered 
in by their tutelary divinities. Even 
abstract ideas took a substantial shape 
before their eyes, and STRENGTH strug- 
gled bodily with the Nemean lion, while 
Beauty rose with the Venus of the 
ocean, from that foam that merely 
hardened and became durable in the 
marble of Phidias. This imaginative 
mythology has long since disappeared, 
and been replaced by truer and no less 
beautiful notions of the extent of invi- 
sible spiritual influences affecting our- 


From the dark nothing of the tomb. 
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selves at least. The pious belief en- 
tertained by so vast a portion of the 
Christian world; that each human soul 
at its entrance into this life is specially 
etitrusted to the care of a Guardian 
Angel, presents such a touching pic- 
ture of solicitude on the part of our 
common Father, and connects the vi- 
sible and invisible worlds together by 
such an affecting link, that, leaving 
aside altogether the grounds on which 
it is built, and looking at it merely in 
its abstract beduty, surpasses anything 
that poetry has ever conceived, or Pa- 
ganism adored. The old spiritual ma- 
chinery of the universe, as we see it in 
the Greek poets, and in the kindred Eng- 
lish pages of the Greek-souled Shelley 
(ini his Prometheus”) was, however, ex- 
tremely beautiful, and, notwithstanding 
all its errors, was orthodoxy itself com- 
pared with the unspiritual tendencies 
of modern materialism, which gives 
intelligence and prescience to the very 
sod under our feet, which is either 
courageously denied or niggardly al- 
lowed to the great First Cause himself. 

Returning then to our notions of the 
four angels, we beg to present to our 
readers a little song or hymn in ho. 
nour of the first. As he is the young- 
est and fairest of his brethren, and, as 
according to our present idea, he is the 
actual dispenser of life and joy, without 
aly reference to bygone suffering and 
death, we shall adopt a lighter and 
more lyrical measure than would be 
apptopriate for the solemn considera- 
tions of the preceding poem :— 





Hush! hush! through the azure expanse of the sky, 
Comes a low; gentle sound, ’twixt a laugh and a sigh; 
And I rise from my writing, and look up on high, 


It. 


And I kneel—for the first of God’s angels is nigh! 





Oh! how to describe what my rapt eyes desery !— 
For the blue of the sky is the blue of his eye ; 
And the white clouds, whose whiteriess the snow-flakes outvie, 


Are the lamitious pinions on which he doth fly! 











The First of the Angels. 
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It. 
And his garments of gold gleam at times like the pyre 
Of the west, when the sun in a blaze doth expire ;— 

Now tinged like the orange—now flaming with fire !— 
Half the crimson of roses and purple of Tyre. 










IV. 


And his voice, on whose accents the angels have huig— 
He himself a bright angel, immortal and young— 
Scatters melody sweeter the green buds among, 

Than the poet e’er wrote, or the nightingale sung. 









ve 
It comes on the balm-bearing breath of the breeze, 
And the odours, that later will gladden the bees, 
With a life and a freshness united to these, 

From the rippling of waters, and rustling of trees. 









vi. 
Like a swan to its young o’er the glass of a pond, 

So to earth comes the angel, as graceful and fond ; 
While a bright beam of sunshine—his magical wand— 
Strikes the fields at my feet, and the mountains beyond. 












VII. 
They waken—they start into life at a bound— 
Flowers climb the tall hillocks, and cover the ground ; 
With a nimbus of glory the mountains are crown’d, 
As their rivulets rush to the ocean profound. 











vill. 
There is life on the earth—there is calm on the sea, 
And the rough waves are smoothed, and the frozen are freé ; 
And they gambol and ramble like boys, in their glee, 
Round the shell-shining strand or the grass-bearing lea. 










Ix. 
There is love for the young—there is life for the old, 
And wealth for the needy, and heat for the cold ; 
For the dew scatters, nightly, its diamonds untold, 
And the snowdrop its silver—the crocus its gold! 










x. 
God !—whose goodness and greatness we bless and adore— 
Be Thou praised for this angel—the first of the four— 
To whose charge Thou hast given the world’s uttermost shore, 
To guide it, and guard it, till time is no more! 








For a subject so frequently described ductiveness and — vary, of course, 
as the Spring has been, it issingularin in proportion to the skill and capacity 
what a variety of new forms it can still with which they are cultivated. Some 
present itself to the imagination of the voyagers over the enchanted sea, in- 
poet, and thus lure his footsteps into deed, merely enter the new idea on 
hitherto unoccupied regions, which, by __ their charts, and content, perhaps, with 
right of discovery, he may fairly but giving it a name which may typify 
claim as his own. Few of these ideal its beauty and attract more energetic 
lands, followers, they resign to them the 
harvest of glory and of gain that it may 
yield. Thus, in many instances, a more 
fortunate poetical Vespucio connects 













“ Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold,” 






are utterly valueless; but their pro. 
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his name for ever with a conception 
which, in reality, owed its discovery to 
a less lucky Columbus. Though, as 
we have said, 
“Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep, wide sea of poesy,” 

which still remain undiscovered and 
unappropriated ; yet, as far as our 
humble selves are concerned, from an 
intimate knowledge of the craft to 
which we must trust, we fear we have 
but little chance of reaching the remoter 
and profounder archipelago of song, and 
thus add a new unit to the already clus- 
tering islets on its bosom. We shall be 
content if, in passing along the shallow 
but safer waters to which we are con- 
fined, we shall happen to meet with a 
few ideas resembling those floating rafts 
of verdure which are occasionally seen 
on the loughs and ocean creeks of 
Kerry, which, first formed of the loose 
grass blown from the neighbouring 
mountains, gradually collect a sufli- 
ciency of soil for the protection of such 
*‘wingéd seeds” as the summer wind 
may bring them, and thus, for a short 
time, present the surface without the 
solidity of islands. If we shall be able 
to plant a little flower occasionally in 
the midst of the commoner herbage — 
as mariners set up a staff on shores 
that they do not think of sufficient im- 
portance to colonise— we shall be 
well pleased. 

The familiar fairy tale of the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” or, as Tennyson prefers 


THE 










AWAKING. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTIY,. 


A lady came to a snow-white bier, 
Where a youth lay pale and dead, 


to call it, ‘‘ The Sleeping Palace,” pre- 
sents to us a very pleasing allegory of 
the earth, locked, as it were, in the 
enchanted sleep of Winter, and waiting 
for the approach of 

“ The fated fairy prince’ — 

the Spring —at whose kiss the spell 
would be broken, and all things would 
start into life and beauty as before. 
To develop this idea with all the mi- 
nuteness and variety of which it is 
capable, and to express it in verse 
whose harmony might correspond with 
the mystic beauty of the conception, 
would require no small portion of the 
careful and elaborate melody of the 

oet of “The Day Dream,” who, in 
its literal meaning, has made the story 
of the ‘‘Sleeping Palace” so peculiarly 
his own. ‘Time would also be neces- 
sary, even if the other requisites were 
not wanting; so that, for every reason, 
we are compelled to forego the pur- 
suit of this fleeting Hy-Brasil, resign- 
ing to some future explorer to ascer- 
tain whether the shadowy idea we have 
indicated is a substantial reality, or 
merely a tempting illusion. 

We must not, however, lose all 
advantage from the thought. We 
shall, therefore, discard the entire ma- 
chinery of the fable, and, by merely 
changing the position of the parties — 
making the magic kiss be more ap- 
propriately given by female lips, and 
extending the action a little — adapt 
it to our simpler purpose : — 


And she took the veil from her widow’d head, 
And, bending low, in his ear she said— 


Il. 


Awaken! for I am here. 





She pass’d, with a smile, to a wild wood near, 
Where the boughs were barren and bare, 
And she tapp’d on the bark with her fingers fair, 
And she call’d to the leaves that were buried there— 


III, 


Awaken! for I am here. 





The birds beheld her without a fear, 
As she walk’d through the deep’ning dells ; 
And she breath’d on their downy citadels, 
And she said to the young, in their ivory shells— 


Awaken! for I am here. 








18 


The Awaking. 


Iv. 


On the graves of the flowers she dropp’d a tear, 
But with hope and with joy, like us; 
And even as the Lord to Lazarus, 
She called to the slumb’ring, sweet flowers thus— 
Awaken! for I am here. 


Vv. 
To the lilies that lay in the silver mere, 
To the reeds by the golden pond, 
To the moss that rounded the marge beyond, 
She spoke, in her voice so soft and fond— 
Awaken! for I am here. 


VI. 
The violet peep’d, with its blue eye clear, 
From under its own grave-stone ; 
For the blessed tidings around had flown, 
And before she spoke, the mandate was known— 
Awaken! for I am here. 


VII. 
The pale grass lay with its long locks sere, 
On the breast of the open plain ; 
She loosened the matted hair of the slain, 
And cried, as she filled each juicy vein— 
Awaken! for I am here. 


Vill. 


The rush rose up, with its pointed spear ; 
The flag, with its falchion broad ; 
The dock uplifted its shield unaw’d, 
As her voice ran clear through the quickening sod— 
Awaken! for I am here. 


Ix. 

The red blood ran through the clover near, 
And the heath on the hills o’erhead ; 
The daisy’s fingers were tipp’d with red, 
As she started to life, as the lady said— 

Awaken! for I am here. 


xX. 

And the young year rose from his snow-white bier, 
And the flowers from their green retreat ; 
And they came and knelt at the lady’s feet, 
Saying all with their mingled voices sweet— 


O Lady! behold us here. 


The gradual softening of the season, 
the almost imperceptible gradations by 
which, towards the end of March, the 
rigours of the earlier Spring melt away 
in the mildness of approaching April, 
constitute, perhaps, the most pleasing 
characteristic of our northern Spring. 
It is the morning twilight of the year, 
as Autumn is its evening, ere it 
brightens into the noon of May, or 


darkens into the midnight of Decem- 
ber. The wild burst of sorrow with 
which the earth first bewails the loss of 
all her floral and cereal children ; her 
shrieks, which are borne upon the 
winter winds; the torrents of tears 
which flow in a continual stream from 
the heavy rain-clouds ; the bursting 
veins that throb and twine in the swol- 
len and discoloured streams that cross 
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her pale forehead ; the rigid stare of 
surprise, and the icy calmness of de- 
spair— all undergo this slow, soft, 
gentle mitigation, more healthy and 
more permanent than a sudden and an 
astonishing revolution. The loud and 
agonising shriek, instead of being con- 
vulsively stifled, gradually diminishes 
into the compass of a sigh— that un- 
certain expression of the feelings, 
which as often indicates a revived hope 
or an unutterable longing, as of an 
inconsolable sorrow; and the big tears 
that at first deluged the face of Na- 
ture form in the end but a sparkling 
mist, in whose shining atoms the 
nascent smiles of love and hope be- 
come reflected and redoubled. How 
beautifully has Wordsworth expressed 
this gradual transformation, in the 
well-known lines :— 
“Tt is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before.” 

And how delightful it is to throw 

open our long closed windows, and to 
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fancy, as these winged visitors from 
the south come smilingly in to salute 
us as we still sit by the diminished 
fire-heap, that we may reckon, as it 
were, by the more rapid beating of our 
hearts, the momentarily increasing 
warmth of their greeting. ‘The very 
air becomes vocal, whispering not only 
to our own bosoms, needful consola- 
tion and instruction, but giving a di- 
rection and a duty to the white cloud 
over our head, and to the streamlet at 
our feet. Surely it is no blind instinct 
or merely material attraction that calls 
the floating vapour from afar to the 
summit of the mountain, and sends the 
busy stream cheerful or chafing to its 
daily toil; our hymns of praise must 
not be limited altogether to— 

“ The green earth with fresh leaves drest,” 
beautiful as she is—the visible and in- 
visible agencies on her atmosphere or 
upon her bosom must not be without 
some humble tribute to their honour:— 





SPIRIT VOICES, 






RY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 






There are voices, spirit voices, sweetly sounding everywhere, 
At whose coming earth rejoices, and the echoing realms of air, 
And their joy and jubilation pierce the near and reach the far— 


From the rapid world’s gyration to the twinkling of the star. 





One, a potent voice uplifting, stops the white cloud on its way, 
As it drives with driftless drifting o’er the vacant vault of day, 
And in sounds of soft upbraiding calls it down the void inane 


To the gilding and the shading of the mountain and the plain. 


Itt. 





Airy offspring of the fountains, to thy destined duty sail— 
Seek it on the protdest mountains, seek it in the humblest vale ; 
Howsoever high thou flyest, how so deep it bids thee go, 


Be a beacon to the highest and a blessing to the low. 


IV. 





When the sad earth, broken-hearted, hath not even a tear to shed, 
And her very soul seems parted for her children lying dead, 
Send the streams, with warmer pulses, through that frozen fount of fears, 


And the sorrow that convulses, soothe and soften down to tears. 





Bear the sunshine and the shadow, bear the rain-drop and the snow, 
Bear the night-dew to the meadow, and to hope the promised bow, 
Bear the moon; a moving mirror for her angel face and form, 


And to guilt and wilful error bear the lightning and the storm. 
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Spirit Voices. 


vi. 


When thou thus hast done thy duty on the earth and o’er the sea, 
Bearing many a beam of beauty, ever bettering what must be, 

Thus reflecting Heaven's pure splendour and concealing ruined clay, 
Up to God thy spirit render, and dissolving pass away. 


vir. 


And with fond solicitation, speaks another to the streams— 
Leave your airy isolation, quit the cloudy land of dreams, 
Break the lonely peak’s attraction, burst the solemn silent glen, 
Seek the living world of dction and the busy haunts of men. 


VItt. 


Turn the mill-wheel with thy fingers, turn the steam-wheel with thy breath, 
With thy tide that never lingers save the dying fields from death ; 

Let the swiftness of thy currents bear to man the freight-fill’d ship, 

And the crystal of thy torrents bring refreshment to his lip. 


Ix. 


And when thou, O rapid river, thy eternal home dost seek— 

When no more the willows quiver but to touch thy passing cheek— 
When the groves no longer greet thee and the shores no longer kiss— 
Let infinitude come meet thee on the verge of the abyss. 


x. 


Other voices seek to win us—low, suggestive, like the rest— 
But the sweetest is within us in the stillness of the breast ; 
Be it ours, with fond desiring, the same harvest to produce 
As the cloud in its aspiring and the river in its use. 


And now, dear reader, that we have 
led thee along in fancy, we trust not un- 
pleasantly, from the wildest and most 
remote entrance into the enchanted 
land of Spring, up even to the very 
porch of April, gladdened by the early 
snow-drop and the crocus, as well as by 
the later daffodils, 

** That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty,” 

let us see whether we have an 

offering to present on that gay festival, 
sacred to Moms and to Mischief, with 
which the moiith opens—namely, ‘ All 
Fool’s Day.” We have heard various 
explanations of the custom still ob- 
served on the first of April—that one 
day in all the year; when the mere theo- 
retical and verbal joker adopts the in- 
dustrial tendencies of the age, and be- 
comes practical, ‘The only one of these 
which we remembet at present, is of too 
sacred a character to be introduced 
here, and as we are rather pressed for 
time (being engaged in writing this 
article, of course at twelve o’clock, on 
the night of the 3lst of March), and 
unable to put the omniscient editor of 


** Notes and Queries ” to the question, 
we are compelled to draw upon our 
own invention for a solution. We doubt 
not that most of our readers have acted 
like ourselves, on former anniversaries 
of a similar kind, in the double capa- 
cities of jokers and jokees, and have 
been alternately the victimis as well as 
the victimisers; and that the mirthful 
torture was endured with the same 
gaiety with which it was inflicted. 
Perhaps, after the serious considera- 
tions that have oceupied us so long, 
a specimen of the more emphatic “ gay 
science” may be pardoned, particu- 
larly as the following attethpt endea- 
vours to unite the pleasantries of this 
day with the apparently eccentric 
movements of the sunbeams which 
now commence, as well as with the 
beautiful but unsettled fickleness of 
the month which it so appropriately 
introduces. And so, dear reader, pray- 
ing for this, as well as for all our other 
fancies, that you will 


** Be to their faults a little blind, 
And to their merits very kind,” 


we bid thee for the present farewell :— 












April Fancies. 


ALL FOOL’s DAY. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE M'CARTHY. 


q 
The sun called a beautiful beam, that was playing 
At the door of his golden-wall’d palace on high ; 
And he bade him be off, without any delaying, 
To a fast-fleeting cloud on the verge of the sky. 
«You will give him this letter,” said roguish Apollo 
(While a sly little twinkle contracted his eye), 
«* With my royal regards ; and be sure that you follow 
Whatsoever his Highness may send in reply.” 


II. 

The beam heard the order, but being no novice, 

Took it coolly, of course—nor in this was he wrong— 
But was forced (being a clerk in Apollo’s post-office) 

To declare (what a bounce !) that he wouldn’t be long ;* 
So he went home and dress’d—gave his beard an elision— 

Put his scarlet coat on, nicely edged with gold lace ; 
And thus being equipped, with a postman’s precision, 

He prepared to set out on his nebulous race. 


III. 
Off he posted at last, but just outside the portals 
He lit on earth’s high-soaring bird in the dark ;f 
So he tarried a little, like many frail mortals, 
Who, when sent on an errand, first go on a lark ; 
But he broke from the bird—reach’d the cloud in a minute— 
Gave the letter, and all, as Apollo ordained, 
But the sun’s correspondent on looking within it, 
Found * send the fool farther” was all it contained. 


Iv. 

The cloud, who was up to all mystification, 

Quite a humourist, saw the intent of the sun, 
And was ever too airy—though lofty his station— 

To spoil the least taste of the prospect of fun; 
So he hemm’d, and he haw’d—took a roll of pure vapour, 

Which the light from the beam made as bright as could be, 
(Like a sheet of the whitest cream golden-edg’d paper), 

And wrote a few words, superscribed, *‘ To the Sea.” 


v. 
** My dear Beam,” or “‘ dear Ray” (‘twas thus coolly he hailed him) 
«* Pray, take down to Neptune this letter from me, 
For the person you seek—though I lately re-galed hin— 
Now tries a new airing, and dwells by the sea.” 
So our Mercury hastened away through the ether, 
The bright face of Thetis to gladden and greet ; 
And he plunged in the water a few feet beneath her, 
Just to get a sly peep at her beautiful feet. 


VI. 
To Neptune the letter was brought for inspection— 
But the god, though a deep one, was still rather green ; 
So he took a few moments of steady reflection, 
Ere he wholly made out what the missive could mean ; 


* Query “ Long ?”—Printer's Devil. 
+ “Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” —Cymbeline. 
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But the date (it was “ April the first”) came to save it 
From all fear of mistakes ; so he took pen in hand, 
And transcribing the cruel entreaty, he gave it 
To our travelled-tired friend, and said, ‘* Bring it to Land.” 


VII. 


To land went the sunbeam, which scarcely received it, 
When it sent it, post-haste, back again to the sea ; 
The sea’s hypocritical calmness deceived it, 
And sent it once more to the land on the lee ;— 
From the land to the lake—from the lakes to the fountains— 
From the fountains and streams to the hills’ azure crest, 
Till, at last, a tall peak on the top of the mountains, 
Sent it back to the cloud in the now golden west. 


VIII. 


He saw the whole trick, by the way he was greeted 

By the sun’s laughing face, which all purple appears ; 
Then, amused, yet annoyed at the way he was treated, 

He first laughed at the joke, and then burst into tears. 
It is thus that this day of mistakes and surprises, 

When fools write on foolscap, and wear it the while, 
This gay saturnalia for ever arises 

*Mid the shower and the sunshine, the tear and the smile. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, ENT, 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS, 


Tue search for any document that 
could authenticate my father’s mar- 
riage proved totally unsuccessful, and, 
although poor MacNaghten’s zeal was 
untiring and unwearied, all his efforts 
were fruitless. 

Guided by the clue afforded in some 
of my father’s letters, Dan proceeded 
to Wales, ascertained the cottage 
where they had passed their first month 
of married life, and found out many 
who had known them by sight; but 
could chance upon nothing which should 
lead him to the important fact, where, 
and by whom, the marriage ceremony 
was solemnised. 

The state of my mother’s health was 
so precarious for a long time, as to 
render all inquiry from her impracti- 
cable ; while there was also a very na- 
tural fear of the consequences that 
might ensue, were she to suspect the 
object of any investigation, and learn 


the perilious position in which she 
stoeod. Her condition was, indeed, a 
pitiable one — a young and widowed 
mother; a stranger in a foreign land, 
of whose language she knew scarcely 
anything ; without one friend of her 
own sex, separated by what, in those 
days, seemed an immense distance 
from all belonging to her. It was a 
weary load of misfortune to be borne 
by one who, till that moment, had 
never known & sorrow. 

Nor was MacNaghten’s lot more 
enviable, as, day by day, he received 
packets of letters detailing the slow but 
steady march of those legal proceed- 
ings, which were to end in the ruin of 
those whom he felt to have been be- 
queathed to his friendship. Already 
two claimants for the estate had ap. 

ared in the field—one, a distant re. 
ation of my father, a very rich southern 
baronet, a certain Carew O’ Moore; 
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the other, an unknown, obscure per- 
son, whose pretensions, it was said, were 
favoured by Fagan, and at whose cost 
the suit was said to be maintained. 
With the former, MacNaghten at once 
proceeded to open relations personally, 
by a letter, describing in simple but 
touching terms the sad state in which 
my poor mother yet lay, and appealing 
to his feelings as a gentleman, and a 
man of humanity, to stay the course of 
proceedings fora while, at least, and 
give time to enable her to meet them 
by such information as she might pos- 
sess. 

A very polite reply was, at once, re- 
turned to this, assuring MacNaghten 
that whatever delays could be accorded 
to the law proceedings — short of de- 
feating the object altogether — should 
certainly be accorded; that nothing 
was farther from Sir Carew’s desire 
than to increase, in the slightest, the 
sorrows of one so heavily visited ; and 
expressing, in conclusion, a regret that 
his precarious health should preclude 
him paying his personal visit of condo- 
lence at the castle, where, he trusted,the 
lady would continue to reside solong as 
her health or convenience made it de- 
sirable. If the expressions of the letter 
were not as hearty and generous as 
honest Dan might haye wished them, 
they were more gratifying than the 
note he received from Fagan, written 
with all the caution and reserve of the 
Grinder’s manner ; fur, while not going 
so far as to admit that he was person- 
ally interested and concerned for the 
new claimant, he guardedly avoided 
giving any denial to the fact. 

For three weeks did MacNaghten 
continue to search through immense 
masses of papers and documents; 
he ransacked musty drawers of mus- 
tier cabinets; he waded through piles 
of correspondence, in the hope of 
some fuint flickering of light, some 
chance phrase that might lead him to 
the right track, but without success! 
He employed trusty and sharp-witted 
agents to trace back, through England, 
the journey my father and mother had 
come by, but so secretly had every 
step of that wedding tour been con- 
ducted, that no clue remained. 

Amidst the disappointments of this 
ineffectual pursuit, there came, besides, 
the disheartening reflection, that from 
those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with my father's affairs, he 
met neither counsel nor co-operation. 


On the contrary, Crowther’s manner 
was close and secret on every matter of 
detail, and as to the chances of a suit, 
avowed how little ground they had for 
resistance. Fagan even went further, 
and spoke with an assumed regret, 
that my father should have made no 
provision for those belonging to him. 

All these were, however, as nothing 
to the misery of that day in which 
MacNaghten was obliged to break 
the disclosure to my mother, and 
explain to her the position of ruin and 
humiliation in which she was placed! 
She was still weak and debilitated from 
her illness, her bodily strength im- 
paired, and her mind broken by suf- 
fering, when this new shock came upon 
her ; nor could she at first be made to 
understand the full measure of her mis- 
fortune, nor to what it exactly tended. 
That the home of her husband was no 
longer to be hers was a severe blow. 
It was endeared to her by so many of 
the tenderest recollections, It was all 
that really remained associated with 
him she had lost. ‘But, perhaps,” 
thought she, ‘this isthe law of the coun- 
try ; such are the inevitable necessities 
of the land.” Her boy would, if he 
lived, one day possess it for his own, 
and upon this thought she fell back for 
consolation. 

MacNaghten did not venture in his 
first interview to undeceive her ; a se- 
cond, and even a third passed over 
without his being equal to the task; 
but the inexorable course of law gave, 
at last, no time for further delay. 
‘The tenants of the estate had received 
formal notice to pay the amount of their 
seyeral holdings into court pending the 
litigation of the property. A peremp- 
tory order to surrender the house and 
demesne was also issued. ‘Lhe ser- 
vants talked openly of the approaching 
break-up of the household, and already 
vague and shadowy rumours ran, that 
my father had died intestate, and that 
my mother was left without a shilling, 

From early morning till late at night 
MacNaghten had toiled without ceas- 
ing. He had visited lawyers—attended 
consultations—instituted fresh searches 
through Crowther’s papers, but all with 
the same result! The most hopeful coun- 
sels only promised a barren resistance, 
the less sanguine advisers recommended 
any compromise that might secure to 
my mother some moderate competence 
to live on. So much had the course 
of events preyed upon his mind, and so 
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dispirited had he grown, that, as he 
afterwards owned, he found himself 
listening to arguments, and willing to 
entertain projects which, had they been 

resented but a few weeks before, he 
fad rejected with scorn and indigna- 
tion. It was then, too, and for the 
first time, that the possibility struck 
him that my father’s marriage might 
have been solemnised without that for- 
mality which should make it good in 
law. He remembered the reserve with 
which, in all their frank friendship, 
the subject was ever treated. He 
bethought him of the reluctance with 
which my father suffered himself to be 
drawn into any allusion to that event ; 
and that, in fact, it was the only theme 
on which they never conversed in per- 
fect frankness and sincerity. 

«‘ After all,” thought he, “‘ the mat- 
ter may be difficult of proof. There 
may have been reasons, real or ima- 
ginary, for secrecy ; there may have 
been certain peculiar circumstances 
requiring unusual caution or mys- 
tery; but Watty was quite incapable 
of presenting to his friends and to the 
world as his wife, one who had not 
every title to the name, while she, who 
held that place, gave the best guaran- 
tee, by her manner and conduct, that 
it was hers by right.” To this conso- 
lation he was obliged to fall back at 
each new moment of discomfiture ; but, 
although it served to supply him with 
fresh energy and courage, it also op- 
pressed him with the sad reflection, 
that conviction and belief in his friend’s 
honour would have no weight in the 
legal discussion of the case, and that 
one scrawled fragment of paper would 
be better in evidence than all the trust- 
fulness that wasever inspired by friend- 


ship. 

if gifted with a far more than com- 
mon amount of resolution and energy, 
MacNaghten was by nature impulsive 
to rashness, and consequently not well 
suited to deal with those who, more 
cautious by temperament, and less 
given to exhibit their feelings, find their 
rofit in trading upon the warmer and 
ess suspectful natures of others, in 
proportion as his daily disappointment 
preyed upon him, he displayed the 
effect in his manner and appearance, 
andat length, between mental agitation 
and bodily fatigue, became the mere 
wreck of what he had been. It was 
thus, that after a long day passed in 
toil and excitement, he strolled into 


one of the Squares after nightfall, to 
seek in the solitude of the spot some 
calm and tranquillity for his harassed 
spirit. 

It was the autumn—that season when 
Dublin is almost deserted by its resi- 
dents, and scarcely any of those who con- 
stitute what is called society were in 
the capital. MacNaghten, therefore, 
was not likely to find any to interfere 
with the loneliness he sought for, and 
loitered unmolested for hours through 
the lanes and alleys of the silent Square. 
There was a certain freshness in the 
night air that served to rally his jaded 
frame; and he felt, in the clear and 
half-frosty atmosphere, a sense of in- 
vigoration that made him unwilling to 
leave the spot. While thus gathering 
strength for the coming day, he thought 
he heard footsteps in the walk behind 
him ; he listened, and now distinctly 
heard the sound of a voice talking in 
loud tones, and the shuffling sounds 
of feet on the gravel. Stepping aside 
into the copse, he waited to see who 
and for what purpose might they be, 
who came there at this unfrequented 
hour. 

To his astonishment, a solitary figure 
moved past, walking with short, hasty 
steps, while he talked and gesticulated 
to himself with every appearance of in- 
tense excitement. MacNaghten had but 
to hear a word or two, at once to recog 
nise the speakeras Curtis—that strange; 
half-misanthropic creature, who, partly 
from fault, and in part from misfortune, 
now liyed in a state of friendless isola- 
tion. 

It was rumoured that, although his 
bearing and manner before the Court 
displayed consummate coolness and 
self-possession, that the effect of the 
recent trial had been to shake his in- 
tellect seriously, and, while impressing 
upon him more strongly the notion of 
his being selected and marked out for 
persecution by the Government, to im- 
part to him a kind of martyr’s deter- 
mination to perish in the cause. At 
no time were he and Dan congenial 
spirits. Their natures and their tem» 
peraments were widely different ; and, 
from the great disparity in their ages, as 
well asin all their associations, there was 
scarcely one point of friendly contact 
in common to them. 

There is a companionable element in 
misfortune, however, stronger than what 
we discover in prosperity ; and partly 
from this cause, and partly from a sense 
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of compassion, MacNaghten followed 
him quickly, and hailed him by his 
name. 

‘Joe Curtis !” repeated the old man, 
stopping suddenly. ‘I submit, my 
lord, that this is an insufficient desig- 
nation. I am Joseph Curtis, Esquire, 
of Meagh-valley House.” 

**With all my heart,” said Mac- 
Naghten, cordially taking his hand and 
shaking it warmly, ‘though I think 
you'll suffer an old friend to be less 
ceremonious with you.” 

«*Ah! you here, Dan MacNaghten 
—why, what in the name of all mischief 
has led you to this place? I thought 
I was the only maniac in this ward ;” 
and he gave a harsh, grating laugh of 
irony at his own jesting allusion. 

«I came here partly by accident, 
and have loitered from choice.” 

** We must take care that no gentle- 
men have fixed this evening for a meet- 
ing here,” said Curtis, in a low, guarded 
whisper. ‘* You and I, MacNaghten, 
would fare badly— depend upon it. 
What! with our known reputations, 
and the nails in our boots—eh! the 
nails in our boots—they’ll make what’s 
called a strong case against us! You'd 
get off—they'’ve nothing against you ; 
but they'll not let me slip through, like 
last time. Did you ever know such a 
close thing? The foreman, old An- 
drews, told me since ‘we had quite 
made up our minds, sir. We'd have 
said guilty without leaving the box.’ 
Just think of their dilemma if they 
had hanged me! My papers, for [ 
took care to leave all in writing, would 
have shown up the whole conspiracy. 
I set forth the game they have been 
playing since the year ’42. I detailed 
all their machinations, and showed the 
secret orders they had given to each 
successive Viceroy. ‘There were three 
men—only three men—in all Ireland 
that they dreaded! And that blun- 
dering fool, Carew, must rush in with 
his rashness and absurdity! Who 
ever heard or saw the like ?” 

** Poor fellow!” muttered MacNagh- 
ten. 

“«¢Poor fellow,’ as much as you wish, 
sir; but remember that some degree 
of consideration is due to me also! I 
wasa prisoner seven weeks in Newgate ; 
I stood in the dock, arraigned for a 
murder; I was on the eve of a false 
conviction and a false sentence, and 
there is no man living can say what re- 
sults might not have followed on my 
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being falsely executed! Your friend’s 
stupid interference has spoiled every- 
thing, and you needn’t ask me, at least, 
to feel grateful to him.” 

*¢ There are men who, in your situa- 
tion that day, would not hesitate to 
acknowledge their gratitude, notwith- 
standing,” said MacNaghten. 

‘* There are poor-spirited, contemp- 
tible curs in every country, sir, if you 
mean that!” said Curtis. As for 
Carew, he was a gentleman by birth. 
He had the fortune and the education 
of one. He might, if he had wished it, 
have been one of the first, if not the 
very first, men in this country. He 
thought it a fine thing to be a horse- 
racer and a gambler. He saw greater 
distinction in being the dangler at the 
court of a foreign debauchee, to being 
the leading character in his own land. 
Don’t interrupt me, sir,” cried he, 
haughtily, waving his hand, while he 
went on with increased vehemence. 
‘T tell you again, that Walter Carew 
might now have been a great living 
patriot—instead of if 

“If you utter one syllable of in- 
sult to his memory,” broke in Mac- 
Naghten, boldly, “neither your age 
nor your folly shall save you—for, by 
Heaven E 

He stopped—for the aspect of the 
broken-down, white-haired figure in 
front of him, suddenly overcame him 
with shame for his own violence. 

«¢ Well, and what then ?” said Curtis, 
calmly. ‘Shall I finish your threat 
for you; for, in truth, you seem quite 
unable to do so yourself. No, I'll not 
—Dan MacNaghten—never fear me. 
I’m just as incapable of defaming him 
who has left us, as are you of offering 
insult to an old, decrepid, half-crazed 
man, whose only use in life is, to cast 
obloquy upon those that have made 
him the thing he is.” 

** Forgive me, Curtis. Iam heartily 
sorry for my rude speech,” cried Mac- 
Naghten. 

‘* Forgive you, sir!” said he, already 
following out another and a very dif- 
ferent train of thought. ‘I have no- 
thing to forgive. You were only doing 
what all the world does; what your 
Government and its authorities give 
the example of—insulting one whom 
it is safe to outrage! You treat me as 
you treat Ireland, that’s all! Give 
me your hand, MacNaghten ; I think, 
indeed I always said, you were the best 
of those fellows about Carew. If he 
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hadn't been away from you, probably 
he’d not have fallen into that stupid 
mistake—that French connexion.” 

‘‘ Hismarriage, do you mean ?” cried 
Dan, eagerly. 

«* Marriage, if you like to call it so!” 
rejoined the other. 

**Have you a single doubt that it 
was such ?” 

** Have I a single reason to believe 
it?” said Curtis, doggedly. * If aman 
of fifteen thousand a-year takes a wife, 
he selects a woman whose rank and 
station are at least equal to his own, 
and he takes care besides that the 
world knows it. If she brings him no 
fortune, he makes the more fuss about 
her family, and parades her high rela- 
tions. He doesn’t wed in secret, and 
keep the day, the place, the witnesses, 
a mystery; he doesn’t avoid even a 
chance mention of the event to his 
dearest friends ; he doesn’t settle down 
to live in an obscure retreat, when he 
owns a princely residence in the midst 
of his friends. When he does come 
back amongst them he does not shrink 
from presenting her to the world; to be 
driven at last by necessity to the bold 
course—to fill his house with company, 
and sees them drop off — fritter away 
one by one, distrustful, dissatisfied, and 
suspecting. Don’t tell me, sir, that 
if he had a good cause and a safe 
cause behind him, that Water Carew 
wouldn’t have asked explanations, 
ay, and enforced them, too, from 
some of those guests who rewarded 
his hospitality so scurvily. You knew 
him well; and I ask you, was he the 
man to suffer the insolent attacks of 
the public journals, if it were not that 
he dreaded even worse exposures by 
provocation? You are a shrewd and 
a clever fellow, MacNaghten; and if 
you don’t see this matter as all the 
world sees it —— ” 

*‘ And is this the common belief ? 
Do you tell me that such is the im. 
pression abroad in society ?” 

«© Consult Matt Fosbroke. Ask 
Harvey Hepton what his wife says. 
Go to George Tisdall and get his ac- 
count of their departure from Castle 
Carew, and the answer they sent when 
invited there a second time.” 

“Why, all this is new to me!” 
cried MacNaghten, in amazement. 

“‘To be sure, it’s only circum- 
stantial evidence,” broke in Curtis, 
with a bitter laugh ; ‘but that is pre- 
cisely what the courts of law tell 
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you is the most a of all 
testimony. It may fail to convince 
you, but it would be quite sufficient to 
hang me !” 

The bare recurrence, for a second, 
to this theme at once brought back 
the old man to his own case, into which 
he launched with all the fervour of a 
full mind ; now, sneering at the capa- 
city of those before whom he was ar- 
raigned—now detailing with delight 
the insolent remarks he had taken 
occasion to make on the administration 
of justice generally. It was in vain 
that MacNaghten tried to lead him 
away from the subject. It consti- 
tuted his world to him, and he would 
not quit it. A chance mention of 
Fagan’s name in the proceedings of 
the trial gave occasion at last for in- 
terruption, and MacNaghten said— 

‘By the way, Fagan is a difficult 
fellow to deal with. You know him 
well I believe ?” 

‘‘Know him. Ay, that I do, sir. 
I have known that den of his since it 
was an apple-stall. My first post-obit 
was cashed by his worthy father. My 
last bill”—here he laughed heartily— 
“My last bill was protested by the 
son! And yet the fellow is afraid of 
me. Ay, there is no man that walks 
this city he dreads so much as me!” 

Curtis was so much in the habit of 
exaggerating his own importance, and 

articularly as it affected others, that 

facNaghten paid but little attention 
to this remark, when the other quickly 
rejoined— 

“‘If you want to manage Fagan, 
take me with you. He'll not give you 
money on my bond, nor will he dis- 
count a bill for my name sake, but 
he'll do what costs him to the full as 
much —he’ll tell you the truth, sir. 
Mark that—he’ll tell you the truth.” 

‘* Will you accompany me to his 
house to-morrow?” asked Dan, eagerly. 

‘«‘ Ay, whenever you" walle” 

‘*T’ll call upon you at ten o’clock, 
then, if not too early, and talk over 
the business for which I want your 
assistance. Where are you stop- 
ping ?” 

‘* My town residence is let to Lord 
Belview, and to avoid the noise and 
turmoil of a hotel, I live in lodgings,” 
said Curtis, slowly, and with a certain 
pomposity of air and manner; suddenly 
changing which to his ordinary jocu- 
lar tone, he said — ** You have — 
heard of a place called —— ey. 
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It lies in the Liberty, and opens upon 
that classic precinct called ‘the 
Poddle.” ‘There, sir, at a door over 
which a straw chair is suspended— 
it’s the manufacture of the house— 
there, sir, lives Joe Curtis.” 


MacNacaren’s object in seeking an 
interview with Fagan, was to ascertain, 
in the first place, who that claimant to 
the estate was, whose views he advo- 
cated; and secondly, what prospect 
there might be of effecting some species 
of compromise, which should secure to 
my mother a reasonable competence. 
Although, in his isolation, he had 
grasped eagerly even at such co-opera- 
tion as that of Curtis, the more he 
thought over the matter, the less rea- 
son did he see to rejoice in the alli- 
ance. Even’ before misfortune had 
affected his intellect, his temper was 
violent, and his nature impracticable. 
Always yielding to impulse far more 
than to mature judgment, he rushed 
madly on, scrambling from difficulty 
to difficulty, and barely extricated from 
one mishap till involved in another. 
Such aid as he could proffer, there- 
fore, promised little; and Dan felt 
more than half disposed to relinquish 
it. This, however, should be done 
with all respect to the feelings of 
Curtis, and, reflecting in what way the 
object could best be compassed, Mac- 
Naghten slowly sauntered onwards to 
the appointed place. It was not with- 
out some difficulty that he at last dis- 
covered the miserable lane, at the en- 
trance to which a jaunting-car was now 
waiting —a mark of aristocratic inter- 
course which seemed, by the degree of 
notice it attracted, to show that such 
equipages rarely visited this secluded 
region. MacNaghten’s appearance, 
however, soon divided public curiosity 
with the vehicle, and he was followed 
by a ragged gathering of every age 
and sex, who very unceremoniously 
canvassed the object of his coming, 
and, with a most laudable candour, 
criticised his look and appearance. 
Although poor and wretched in the 
extreme, none of them asked alms, nor 
seemed in the slightest degree desirous 
of attracting attention to their own 
destitution. 
‘Is it a lodgin’ yer honer wants ?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ FUM'S-ALLEY, NEAR THE PODDLE.” 


‘*T'll be with you at ten,” said Dan, 
and with some passing allusion to the 
lateness of the hour, he led the way 
back into the town, where they part- 
ed, 





whispered an old fellow on crutches, 
sidling close up to MacNaghten, and 
speaking in a confidential tone. ‘I've 
a back room looks out on the Poddle, 
for two shillings a-week, furnished.” 

“I’ve the elegant place Mary Mur- 
dock lived in for ten months, yer 
honer, in spite of all the polis’, and 
might be livin’ there yet, if she didn’t 
take into her head to go to Fishamble- 
street play-house one night, and get 
arrested,” cried a one-eyed old hag, 
with a drummer’s coat on. 

‘* He doesn’t want a room—the gen- 
tleman isn’t the likes of them that 
comes here,” growled out a cripple, 
who, with the sagacity that often be- 
longs to the maimed, seemed better to 
divine Dan’s motives. 

‘* You're right, my lad; I was try- 
ing to find out where a friend of mine 
lived — Mr, Curtis.” 

‘¢ Faix, ould Joe has company this 
mornin’,” said the first speaker. ‘It 
was to see him the fat man came on 
the jaunting-car.” 

** Are yiz goin’ to try him agen?” 
said a red-eyed, fierce-looking woman, 
whose face was a mass of bruises. 

‘* Sure the gentleman isn’t a bailiff 
nor a polisman,” broke in the cripple, 
rebukingly. 

‘* There’s not a man in the Poddle 
won’t stand up for Joe Curtis, if he 
needs it,” cried a powerfully-built 
man, whose energy of manner showed 
that he was the leader of a party. 

**Yer honer’s looking for Kitty 
Nelligan, but she’s gone,” whispered 
a young creature, with a baby at her 
breast, and her eyes overran with tears 
as she spoke. ‘She died o’ Friday 
last,” added she, in a still fainter voice. 

«*Did’nt ye hear him say it was 
Mister Joe he wanted ? and there’s the 
house he lives in,” said another, 

**Yis, but he can’t go up to him 
now;” said the man who aflected to 
assume rule amongst them, ‘the one 
that came on the car said he wasn’t to 
be disturbed on any account.” 
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« Begorra,” chimed in the cripple, 
‘if it’s a levee, yer honer must wait 
yer turn!” 

‘* ’m quite willing,” said Dan, good- 
humouredly, “a man has no right to 
be impatient in the midst of such plea- 
sant company ;” and as he spoke, he 
seated himself on a low stone bench 
beside the house-door, with all the 
ease of one bent on being companion- 
able. 

Had MacNaghten assumed airs of 
haughty superiority or insolent con- 
tempt for that motley assembly, he 
never could have attained to the posi- 
tion to which the last words, carelessly 
uttered as they were, at once raised 
him. They not only pronounced him 
a gentleman, but a man of the world 
besides—the two qualities in the very 
highest repute in that class by which 
he was surrounded. Instead, there- 
fore, of the familiar tone they had pre- 
viously used towards him, they now 
stood silently awaiting him to speak. 

“Do the people hereabouts follow 
any particular trade ?” asked Dan. 

*¢*Tis straw chairs principally, your 
honer,” replied the cripple, ‘is the 
manufacture of the place; but most 
of us are on the streets.” 

“On the streets—how do 
mean ?” 

«* There’s Billy Glory, there yonder, 
he sings ballads ; that man with the bit 
of crape round his hat hawks the pa- 
pers; more of us cries things lost or 
stolen; and a few more lives by rows 
and rucktions at elections, and the 
like.” 

‘‘Faix! and,” sighed the strong 
man, ‘*the trade isn’t worth the fol- 
lowing now. I remember when Barry 
O’Hara wouldn’t walk the streets 
without a body-guard —five in front 
and five behind him —and well paid 
they were; and I remember Hamilton 
Brown payin’ fifty of us to keep Col- 
lege-green against the Government, on 
a great Parliament night. Ay, and 
we did it too!” 

‘*They wor good times for more 
than you,” broke in the woman in the 
uniform coat; * I made seven and six- 
pence on Essex-bridge in one night 
by the ‘Shan van voght.’” 

«‘ The grandest ballad that ever was 
written,” chimed inan old man with one 
eye; **does your honer know it ?” 

‘¢ I’m ashamed to say not perfectly,” 
said Dan, with an air of humility. 

“Molly Daly’s the one can sing it 


you 
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well, then,” cried he; a sentiment re- 
echoed with enthusiasm by all. 

“I’m low and down-hearted of a 
mornin’,” said Molly, bashfully; “ but 
maybe after a naggin and a pint I'll 
be better.” 

“«Let me have the honour to treat 
the company,” said Dan, handing a 
crown piece to one near him. 

“If your honour wants to hear 
Molly, right, make her sing Tom Mol- 
loy’s ballad for the V olunteers,’ ” whis- 
pered the cripple; and he struck up in 
a hoarse voice— 


“Was she not a fool, 
When she took off our wool, 
To leave us so much of the 
Leather—the leather ! 


“Tt ne’er entered her pate 
That a sheepskin well ‘ bate,’ 
Will drive a whole nation 

Together—together.” 


**T’d rather she’d sing Mosy Cas- 
san’s new song on Barry Rutledge,” 
growled out a by stander. 

«* A song on Rutledge ?” cried Dan. 

** Yes, sir. It was describin’ how 
Watty Carew enticed him down stairs, 
to kill him. Faix, but there’s mur- 
der now goin’ on up stairs; do ye 
hear ould Joe, how he’s cursin’ and 
swearin’?” 

The uproar was assuredly enough to 
attract attention; for Cur tis was heard 
screaming something at the top of his 
voice, and as if in high altercation with 
his visitor. MacNaghten accordingly 
sprang from his seat, and hurried up 
the stairs at once, followed by the 
powerful-looking fellow I have already 
mentioned. As he came near Curtis’s 
chamber, however, the sounds died 
away, and nothing could be heard but 
the low voices of persons conversing in 
ordinary tones together. 

**Step in here, sir,” said the fellow 
to Dan, unlocking a door at the back 
of the house; *‘step in here, and I'll 
tell you when Mister Joe is ready to 
see you.” 

MacNaghten accepted the offer, and 
now found himself in a mean-looking 
chamber, scantily furnished, and look- 
ing out upon some of those miserable 
lanes and alleys with which the place 
abounded. ‘The man retired, locking 
the door after him, and leaving Dan 
to his own meditations in solitude. 

He was not destined to follow these 
thoughts long undisturbed, for again 
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he could hear Curtis’s voice, which, at 
first from a distant room, was now to 
be heard quite close, as he came into 
the very chamber adjoining that where 
Dan was. 

**Come this way, come this way, I 
say,” cried the old man, in a voice 
tremulous with passion. ‘If you 
want to seize, you shall see the chat- 
tels at once—no need to trouble your- 
self about an inventory! ‘There is my 
bed ; I got fresh straw into the sacking 
on Saturday. The blanket is a bor- 
rowed one; that horseman’s cloak is 
my own. ‘There’s not much in that 
portmanteau,” cried he, kicking it 
with his foot against the wall. “Two 
ragged shirts and a lambskin waist- 
coat, and the title deeds of estates, 
that not even your chicanery could get 
back for me. Take them all, take 
that old blunderbuss, and tell the 
Grinder that if I’d have put it to my 
head twenty years ago, it would have 
been mercy compared to the slow tor- 
ture of his persecution !” 

«« My dear Mr. Curtis, my dear sir,” 
interposed a bland, soft voice, that 
Dan at once recognised as belonging 
to Mr. Crowther, the attorney, “ you 
must allow me once more to protest 
against this misunderstanding. There 
is nothing further from my thoughts at 
this moment than any measure of 
rigour or severity towards you.” 

*¢ What do you mean, then, by that 
long catalogue of my debts? Why 
have you hunted me out, to show me 
bills I can never pay, and bonds I can 
never release ?” 

«Pray be calm, sir; bear with me 
atiently, and you will see that my 
Galea here this morning is the very 
reverse of what you suspect it to be. 
It is perfectly true that Mr. Fagan 
possesses large, very large claims upon 
you.” 

*¢ How incurred, sir? — answer me 
that. Who can stand forty, fifty, ay, 
sixty per cent.? Has he not succeeded 
to every acre of my estate? Have I 
anything, except that settlebed, that 
isn’t his ?” 

«You cannot expect me to go at 
length into these matters, sir,” said 
Crowther, mildly; ‘they are now 
by-gones, and it is of the future I 
wish to speak.” 

“If the past be bad, the future 
romises to be worse,” cried Curtis, 
Fitterly. “It is but sorry mercy to 
sk me to look forward!” 
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«‘T think I can convince you to the 
contrary, sir, if you vouchsafe me a 
hearing. I hope to show you that 
there are in all probability many happy 
years before you— years of ease and 
affluence. Yes, sir, in spite of that 
gesture of incredulity, I repeat it, of 
ease and affluence.” 

‘¢ So, then, they think to buy me at 
last!” broke in the old man, ‘‘ The 
scoundrels must have met with few 
honest men, or they had never dared 
to make such a proposal. What do 
the rascals think to bribe me with—eh, 
tell me that ?” 

**You persist in misunderstanding 
me, sir. I do not come from the 
Government—I would not presume to 
wait on you in such a cause !” 

** What's the peerage to me? Ihave 
no descendants to profit by my in- 
famy. I cannot barter my honour for 
my children’s greatness! I’m prouder 
with that old hat on my head than 
with the coronet, tellthem that. Tell 
them that Joe Curtis was the only man 
in all Ireland they never could pur- 
chase; tell them that when I had an 
estate I swore to prosecute for a 
poacher their ducal Viceroy, if he shot 
a snipe over my lands, and that I’m 
the same man now I was then !” 

Crowther sighed heavily, like one 
who has a wearisome task before him, 
but must go through with it. 

“If I could but persuade you, sir, 
to believe that my business here has 
no connexion with politics whatever— 
that the Castle has nothing to do with 
1t r 

«Ay, I see,” cried Curtis, “ it’s 
Lord Charlemont sent you. It’s no 
use; I'll have nothing to say to any 
of them. He’s too fond of Castle din- 
ners and Castle company for me! I 
never knew any good come of the 

atriotism that found its way up Cork- 
Fil at six o’clock of an evening !” 

‘Once for all, Mr. Curtis, I say 
that what brought me here this morn- 
ing was to show you that Mr. Fagan 
would be willing to surrender all claim 
against you for outstanding liabilities, 
and besides to settle on you a very 

handsome annuity, in consideration of 
some concessions on your part, with 
respect to a property against which he 
has very large claims.” 

«¢ What’s the annuity—how much ?” 
cried Curtis, hastily. 

«* What sum would you yourself feel 
sufficient, sir? He empowered me to 
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consult your own wishes and expecta- 
tions on the subject.” 

«If I was to say a thousand a-year, 
for instance?” said Curtis, slowly, 

««[’mcertain he would not object, sir.” 

«« Perhaps if Isaid two, he'd comply ?” 

“Two thousand pounds a-year is a 
large income for a single man,” replied 
Crowther, sententiously. 

«So it is, but I could spend it. I 
spent eight thousand a-year once in 
my life, and when my estate was short 
of three! and that’s what comes of it ;” 
and he gave the settlebed a rude kick 
as he spoke. “© Would he give two? 
that’s the question, Crowther; would 
he give two ?” 

** I do not feel myself competent to 
close with that offer, Mr. Curtis; but 
if you really think that such a sum is 
necessary e 

**T do—I know it; I couldn't do 
with a shilling less; in fact, I'd find 
myself restricted enough with that. 
Whenever I had to think about money 
it was hateful to me. Tell him two is 
the lowest, the very lowest I'd accept 
of, and if he wishes to treat me hand- 
somely he may exceed it. You're not 
to judge of my habits, sir, from what 
you see here,” added he, fiercely ; 
*¢ this is not what I have been accus- 
tomed to. You don’t know the num- 
ber of people who look up to me for 
bread. My father’s table was laid for 
thirty every day, and it had been well 
for us, if as many more were not fed at 
our cost elsewhere.” 

*¢T have often heard tell of Meagh- 
valley House and its hospitalities,” 
said Crowther, blandly. 

*¢¢ Come over and drink a pipe of 
port’ was the invitation when | was a 
boy. A servant was sent round to the 
neighbourhood to say, that a hogshead 
of claret was to be broached on such a 
day, and to beg that the gentlemen 
around would come over and help to 
drink it~ ay, to drink it out! Your 
piperly hounds, with their two bottle 
magnum, think themselv es magnificent 
now-a-days ; why, in my time, they'd 
have been laughed to scorn!” 

« They were e glorious times, indeed,” 
cried Crowther, with mad enthusiasm. 

«¢ Glorious times to beggar a nation, 
to prostitute public honour and private 
virtue,” broke in Curtis, passionately ; 

**to make men heartless debauchees, 
first, that they might become shameless 
scoundrels, after; to teach them a 
youth of excess and an old age of ve- 








nality. These were your Glorious 
Times! But you, sir, may be forgiven 
for praising them; to you, and others 
like you, they have been, indeed, 
‘ glorious times!’ Out of them grew 
those lawsuits and litigations that 
have enriched you, while they ruined 
us. Out of that blessed era of orgie 
and debauch came beggared families 
and houseless gentry ; ; men whose 
fathers lay upon down couches, and 
whose selves sleep upon the like of 
that,” and the rude settle rocked as 
his hand shook it. ‘* Out upon your 
Glorious Times, say I; you might as 
well call the drunken scene of a dinner 
party a picture of domestic comfort 
and happiness! It was a long night 
of debauchery, and this, that we now 
see, is the sad morning afterwards! 
Do you know, besides, sir,” continued 
he in a still fiercer tone, * that in those 
same ‘Glorious Times,’ you, and others 
of your stamp, would have been baited 
like badgers if found within the pre- 
cinets of a gentleman's house? ay, 
faith, and if my memory does not be- 
tray me, I can call to mind one or two 
such instances.” 

The violence of the old man’s pas- 
sion seemed to have exhausted him, 
and he sat down on the bed, breathing 
heavily, and panting. 

‘¢ Where were we 2” cried he at last. 
What was it that we were arguing? 
Yes—ay—to be sure—these bills— 
these confounded bills. I can’t pay 
them. I wouldn’t if I could. That 
scoundrel Fagan has made enough of 
me without that! What was it you 1 said 
of an annuity—there was some talk of 
an annuity, eh?’ 

Crowther bent down and spoke some 
words in a low, murmuring voice. 

** Well, and for that what am I to 
do?” cried Curtis suddenly. “ My 
share of the compact is heavy enough, 
I'll be sworn. What is it ?” 

‘“*I think I can show you that it is 
not much of a sacrifice, sir. I know 
you hate long explanations, and I'll 
make mine very brief. Mr. Fagan 
has very heavy char ges against an es- 
tate which is not unlikely to be the 
subject of a disputed ownership. It 
may be a long suit, with all the delays 
and difficulties of Chancery; and in 
looking over the various persons who 

may prefer claims here and there, we 
find your name amongst the rest, for 
it is a long list, sir. There may be 
forty, or forty-five in all! The prin- 
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cipal one, however, is a wealthy baro- 
net who has ample means to prosecute 
his claim, and with fair hopes of suc- 
ceeding. My notion, however, was, 
that if Mr. Fagan could arrange with 
the several persons in the cause to 
waive their demands for a certain con- 
sideration, that it would not be diffi- 
cult then to arrange some compromise 
with the baronet himself — he surren- 
dering the property to Fagan for a 
certain amount, on taking it with all 

its liabilities. You understand ?” 

«© And who's the owner?” asked 
Curtis shortly. 

“‘ He is dead, sir.” 

** Who was he when alive 2?” 

*¢ An old friend, or rather the son 
of an old friend of yours, Mr. Curtis!” 

«Ah, Brinsley Morgan! I guess 

him at once; but you are wrong, 
quite wrong there, my good fellow. 

havn’t the shadow of a lien on his 
estate. We talked it over together 
one day, and Hackett, the Attorne “y= 

General, who was in the house, said, 
that my claim wasn’t worth five shil. 
lings; but I'll tell you where I have a 
claim, at least Hackett said so, I 
have a very strong claim—no, no; I 

was forgetting again—my memory 
is quite gone. It is so hard when 
one grows old to bear the last ten 
or fifteen years in mind. I can re- 
member my boyhood and my school 
days like yeste di iy. It is late events 
that confuse me! You'll scarce be- 
lieve me when I tell you, I often find 
myself going to dine with some old 
friend, and only discover when [ reach 
his door that he is dead and gone this 
many a day! There was something 
in my mind to tell you, and it has es- 

saped me already. Oh! I have it. 
There are some curious old family pa- 
pers in that musty-looking portman- 
teau. I should like to find out some 
clever fellow that would look them 
over without rushing me into a law- 
suit, mind ye, for I have no heart for 
that now! My brother Harry's boy 
isdead. India finished him, poor fe i. 
low! That’s the key of it — see if it 
will open the lock.” 

“‘If you like I'll take them back 
with me, sir, and examine them myself 
at home.” 

* Doso, Crowther; only understand 
me well, no bills of costs, my worthy 
friend ; no searches after this, or true 
copies of that ; I'll have none of them. 
As Dick Parsons said, I'd rather 








spend my estate at the ‘ Fives’ than the 
* Four’ Courts.” 

Crowther gave one of his complacent 
laughs, and having induced Curtis to 
accept an invitation for the following 
day at dinner, he took the portmanteau 
under his arm and withdrew. 

He had scarcely descended the stairs 
when Dan found the door unlocked, 
and proceeded to pay his visit to Cur- 

is, his mind full of all that he had just 

overheard, and wondering at the many 
strange things he had been a listener to. 

When MacNaghten entered, he found 
Curtis sitting at a table, with his head 
resting on his hand, and looking like 
one deeply engaged in thought. Dan 
saluted him twice, without obtaining a 
reply, and at last said— 

** They said that you hada visitor this 
morning, and so I have been waiting 
for some time to see you.” 

The other nodded assentingly, but 
did not speak. 

**You are, perhaps, too much tired 
now,” said Dan, in a kind voice, “ for 
much talking. Come and have a turn 
in the open ; air, It will refresh you. 

Curtis arose, and took his hat, with. 
out uttering a word. 

* You ae a good walker, Curtis,’ 
said MacN laghten, as they reached the 
street. ‘* What say you, if we stroll 
down to Harold’s-cross, and eat our 
breakfast at the little inn they call ‘ the 
Friar?” 

** Agreed,” muttered the other, and 
walked along at hisside without another 
word ; while Ds in, to amuse his com- 
panion, and arouse him from the dreary 
stupor that oppressed him, exerted him- 
self in various w: ays, recounting the po- 

pular aneedotes of the day, and endea- 
tos fe so far as might be, to enter- 
tain him. 

It was soon, however, evident that 
Curtis neither heard, nor heeded the 
efforts the other was making, for he con- 
tinued to move along with his head 
down, mumbling, at intervals, to him- 
self certain broken and incoherent 
words. At first, MacNaghten hoped 
that this moody dejection would pass 
away, and his mind recover its wonted 
sharpness ; but now he saw that the im- 
pression under which he laboured, was 
no passing or momentary burden, but 
a heavy load that weighed wearily on 
his spirits. 

“1 am afraid you are scarcely so well 
as usual to-day ?” asked Dan, after a 

long interval of silence between them. 
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“TI have a pain hereabouts — it is 
not a pain either, but I feel uneasy,” 
said Curtis, pushing his hat back from 
his forehead, and touching his temple 
with his finger. 

‘It will pass away with the fresh 
air and a hearty breakfast, I hope. If 
not, I will see some one at our return. 
Who is your doctor ?” 

“*My doctor! You ask a man who 
has lived eighty-four years, who is his 
doctor! The nature that gave him a 
good stout frame; the spirit that told 
him what it could, and what it could not 
bear—these, and a hearty contempt for 
physic, and all that live by it, have 
guided meso far, and you may call them 
my doctors if you wish.” 

Rather pleased to have recalled the 
old man to his habitual energy, Dan 
affected to contest his opinions, by way 
of inducing him to support them; but 
he quickly saw his error, for Curtis, as 
though wearied by even this momentary 
effort seemed more downcast and de- 
pressed than before. 

MacNaghten, therefore, contented 
himself with some common-place re- 
marks about the country around, and 
the road they were walking, when Cur- 
tis came to a sudden halt, and said— 

«© You wouldn't take the offer, I'll 
be sworn. You'd say at once,— 
* Show me what rights I’m surrender- 
ing? — let me know the terms of the 
agreement.’ But what signifies all 
that at my age ?—the last of the stock, 
besides! If I lay by what will pay the 
undertaker, it’s all the world has a 
right to demand at my hands.” 

*¢ Here’s ‘the Friar’—this is our inn,” 
said NacNaghten; “shall I be the 
caterer—eh? What say you to some 
fried fish and a glass of Madeira, to 
begin with ?” 

*‘T’ll have a breakfast, sir, that suits 
my condition,” said Curtis, haughtily. 
‘**Send the landlord here for my or- 
ders.” 

*¢ Here’s our man, then,” said Mac- 
Naghten, humouring the whim, as he 
pushed the inn-keeper towards him. 

‘* What's your name, my good fel- 
low ?” asked Curtis, with a supercilious 
look at the short, but well-conditioned 
figure before him. 

«* Billy Mathews, sir,” said the 
other, with difficulty restraining a 
smile at the dilapidated look of his 
interrogator. 

«¢ Well, Mathews, keep the Billy for 
your equals, my good friend. Mathews, 
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I say, let us have the best your house 
affords, served in your best room, and 
in your best manner. If I ate prison 
fare for nine weeks, sir, it is no reason 
that I am not accustomed to some. 
thing different. My name is Joseph 
Curtis, of Meaghvalley House. I sat 
in parliament for eight-and-twenty 
years, for the borough of Killternon; 
and I was tried for a murder at the 
last commission. There, sir! it’s not 
every day you have a guest who can say 
as much. 

As the landlord was moving away to 
give his orders, Curtis called out once 
more—. 

“Stay, sir; hear me out. There 
are spies of the Castle wherever I go. 
Who have you here just now? Who's 
in this house ?” 

«© There’s but one gentleman here 
at present, sir. I’ve known him these 
twenty years ; and I'll vouch for it, he’s 
neither a Government spy, nor an in-« 
former.” 

“And who will be satisfied with 
your guarantee, sir ?” cried Curtis, in. 
solently. ‘It’s not a fellow in your 
position that can assure the scruples of 
a manin mine! Who is he? what's 
his name ?” 

* He’s a respectable man, sir, well 
known in Dublin, and the son of one 
that held a good position once.” 

‘* His name—his name ?” cried Cur- 
tis, imperiously. 

‘It’s no matter about his name,” 
replied the host, sulkily. “He has 
come to eat his breakfast here, as he 
does once or twice a-week, and that’s 
all that I have to say to him.” 

** But [ll have his name—I'll insist 
upon it,” shouted out Curtis, in a voice 
ot high excitement; ‘ persecuted and 
hunted down as I am, I'll defend my- 
self. Your Castle blood-hounds shall 
see that Joe Curtis will not run from 
them. This gentleman here is the son 
of MacNaghten of Greenan. What 
signifies it to you if he be ruined! 
What affair is it of yours, I ask, if he 
hasn't sixpence in the world ?—I'll pay 
for what he takes here. I'm respon- 
sible for everything. 1 have two thou- 
sand a-year, secured on my life”—he 
stopped and seemed to reflect for a 
moment, then added—* that is, I may 
have it if I please.” 

MacNaghten made a signal for the 
inn-keeper to serve the breakfast, and 
not notice any of the extravagances of 
his strange companion. Mathews was 
































































































































































































































































































































































416 Sir Jasper 
about to obey, when Curtis, recur- 
ring to his former thought, cried out— 

** Well, sir, this fellow’s name ?” 

Tell him who it is,” whispered 
Dan, secretly ; and the host said— 

“‘ The gentleman is one Mr. Raper, 
sir, head clerk to Mr. Fagan, of Mary’s- 
abbey.” 

** Leave the room—close the door,” 
said Curtis, with an air of caution. 
**T saw the signal you gave the inn- 
keeper a moment ago, MacNaghten,” 
said he, in the same low and guarded 
tone. ‘I read its meaning perfectly. 
You would imply—The old fellow is 
not right—a crack in the upper story— 
humour him abit. Don’t deny it man, 
you acted for the best; you thought 
as many think, that my misfortunes 
had affected my intellect and sapped 
my understanding ; and so they had 

done this many a day,” added he, 
fiercely, ‘but for one thing. I had 
one grand security against madness, 
Dan ; one great barrier, my boy—shall 
Itell it you? It was this, then—that 
«« my head wandered sometimes, my 
heart never did—never! I hated the 
English and their party in this country 
with a hate that never slept, never re- 
laxed! I knew well that I was the 
only man in Ireland that they could 
not put down. Some they bought — 
some they ruined—some they intimi- 
dated—some they destroyed by ca- 
lumny. They tried all these with me, 
and at last were driven to a false ac- 
cusation, and had me up for a murder ! 
and that failed them, too ! Here I stand 
their opponent, just as I did, fifty-two 
ears ago, and the only man in all Ire- 
and that dares to brave and defy them. 

They'd make mea peer to-morrow, Dan; 
they'd give me a colonial government ; 
they’d take me into the cabinet ; there 
is not a demand of mine they'd say 
no’ to, if I’d jointhem ; but my answer 
is ‘never! never!’ Go down to your 

ave, Joe Curtis, ruined, ragged, half- 
‘amished, mayhap. Let men call you a 
fool, and worse ! but the time will come, 
and the people will say — There was 
once a man in Ireland that never 
truckled to the Castle, nor fawned on 
the viceroy; and that when he stood 
in the dock, with his life on the ven- 
ture, I told them that he despised their 
vengeance, though he knew that they 
were covering it with all the solemnity 
of a Jaw court; and that man his con- 
temporaries — ay, even his friends — 
were pleased to call mad !” 
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«Come, come, Curtis, you know 

well this is not my impression of you; 
you only say so jestingly.” 

‘It’s a sorry theme to crack jokes 
upon,” said the other, sadly. He 
paused, and seemed to reflect deeply 
for some minutes, and then, in a voice 
of peculiar meaning, and with a look 
of intense cunning in his small grey 
eyes, said—‘* We heard the name he 
mentioned—Raper, Fagan’s man of bu- 
siness. Let us have him in, Mac- 
Naghten ; the fellow is a half simple- 
ton in many things. Let’s talk to 
him.” 

‘© Would you ask Mr. Raper to join 
our breakfast ?” asked Dan of the inn- 
keeper. 

‘* He has just finished his own, sir— 
some bread and watercresses, with a 
cup of milk, are all that he takes.” 

** Poor fellow!” said Dan, “I see 
him yonder in the summer-house ; he 
appears to be in hard study, for he has 
not raised his head since we entered 
the room. I'll go and ask him how 
he is.” 

MacNaghten had not only time to 
approach the little table where Raper 
was seated unobserved, but even to 
look over the object of his study, be- 
fore his presence was recognised. 

*©German, Mr. Raper; reading 
German,” cried MacNaghten, “ I know 
the characters at least.” 

‘© Yes, sir, it is German; an odd 
volume of Richter that I picked up a 
few days ago. A difficult author at 
first, somewhat involved and intricate 
in construction ; here, for instance, is 
a& passage o 

‘‘My dear friend, it is all a Greek 
chorus to me, or anything else you can 
fancy, equally unintelligible.” 

*‘It is a story of an humble man, a 
village cobbler, who becomes by an ac- 
cident of fortune suddenly rich. Now, 
the author, instead of describing the 
incidents of life and the vicissitudes 
that encounter him, leaves us only to 
guess, or rather to supply them for 
ourselves, by simply dwelling upon all 
the ‘ Gedink Krieze,’ or mental con- 
flicts, that are the consequences of his 
altered position. ‘The notion is inge- 
nious, and if not overlayed with a 
certain dreamy mysticism, would be 
very interesting.” 

J,” said Dan, * would far rather 
hear of his acts than his reflections. 
What he did would amuse me more to 
know than to learn why.” 
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**But how easy to imagine the one,” 
exclaimed Raper. ‘* Wealth has its 
habits all stereotyped ; from Dives to 
our own days the catalogue has been 
ever the same, ¢ purple and fine linen.’ 
And if some have added to the mere 
sensual pleasuresthe higher enjoyments 
derivable from objects. of art and the 
cultivation of letters, has it not been 
because their own natures were more 
elevated, and required such refinements 
as daily necessaries ? The humble man 
suddenly enriched, lives no longer in 
the sphere of his former associates, but 
ascends into one of whose habits he 
knows nothing; and Jean Paul con- 
demns him for this, and reminds him, 
that when a river is swollen by autumn 
rains, it does not desert its ancient 
channel, but enlarges the sphere of its 
utility, by spreading fertilisation on 
each side of it, seeming to think—I 
may, by the accidents ‘of life, grow 
small and humble again; it is as 
well that I should not quit the tiny 
course I have followed in my humble 
fortunes.” 

**And do you agree with him?” 
asked Dan, more amazed by the en- 
thusiasm of his companion, than by the 
theme that suggested it. 

“I do so in everything; I speak, of 
course, as one who knows nothing of 
those ambitions by which wealthy men 
are encompassed; I am not in the posi- 
tion of one who has seen and felt these 
fuscinations, and who emerges from his 
poverty, to reassume a former station. 
Take the case of Mr. Curtis, for in- 
stance.” 

‘What! old Curtis—Joe Curtis ?” 
asked Dan eagerly.” 

“Yes, Curtis, formerly of Meagh- 
valley. Well, if his claim be as good 
as they suppose, he’ll not only inherit 
the great Wicklow estates, but the 
western property so long in Chancery.” 

MacNaghten saw that Raper was 
pouring forth this knowledge without 
being conscious that he was making an 
important revelation, and gave a “dry 
commonplace assent. 

‘“¢ Who can say what may not be his 
income ?”; exclaimed Raper, thought- 
fully; * twenty thousand a-year, at the 
least.” 

** And his prospects are good, you 
say—his chances of success?” 

“The marriage certificate of Noah 
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Curtis and Eleanor Carew has been 
discovered, sir, and if the will of Fownes 
Carew be authentic, the case, I believe, 
is clear.” 

«*What Carews were these?” 

**The ancestors. of Walter Carew, 
sir, whose estates now descend to the 
heirs of the female branch.” 

«‘ And Curtis will inherit these ?” 

The tone in which Dan uttered these 
words so startled Raper, that he sud- 
denly recovered his self-possession, and 
remembered how unguardedly he had 
related this mysterious piece of intelli- 
gence. 

‘¢ When was this discovery made ?— 
who chanced to trace this relationship 
between Curtis and the Carew family?” 
cried MacNaghten, in intense anxiety. 

A signal from Raper suddenly sug. 
gested caution and reserve ; but Dan, 
too much excited to attend to it, went 
on— 

** Sir, never believe it! It is some 
infernal scheme concocted between 
Fagan and the lawyers. They have 
put forward this wretched old man, 
half witted as he is E 

A hand grasped Dan’s arm as he 
said this—he turned, and there stood 
Curtis beside him ! 

‘* I’ve heard you both!” said the old 
man, drily. ‘ To you, sir,” said he to 
Raper, ‘“ I owe my thanks for a piece of 
welcome news; to you, MacNaghten, 
I feel grateful for all your candour !” 

«‘Come, come, Curtis — be angry 
with me, if you will; but, for heaven’ ‘3 

sake, do not lend yourself to these base 
plots and schemes. If there be a con- 
spiracy to rob poor Walter’s widow and 
her child, let not one of his oldest, best 
friends have any share in it.” 

“Tll maintain my rights, sir—be 
assured of that!” said Curtis, with a 
degree of resolution strangely different 
from his former manner. ‘ Mr. Mac- 
Naghten’s impression of my competence 
to conduct my own affairs may possibly 
be disparaging, but, happily, there is 
another tribunal which shall decide on 
that question. Raper, I’m going into 
town—will you accompany me? Mr, 
MacNaghten, I wish you a good morn- 
ing.” And with these words, he took 
Raper’s arm, and retired, leaving Dan 
still standing, mute, overwhelmed, and 
thunderstruck. 
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HEROES, ANCIENT AND MODERN—NO. IV. 
CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS, AND CHARLES DUKE OF BOURBON, 


** Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius ? 










CONSTABLE OF FRANCE, 


Being moved, he will not spare to gird the gods.” 


“Such a nature, 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 


Which he treads on at noon,” 


—SHAKSPEARE—Coriol,, Act I. sc. 1. 


“ And glory long has made the sages smile; 
*Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind— 
Depending more upon the historian's style, 
Than on the name a person leaves behind.” 








As remarkable instances of haughti- 
ness of temper and ungovernable pr ride, 
leading to perilous and unjustifiable ex- 
tremes, Coriolanus and the Constable 
Bourbon appear to stand in close rela- 
tionship. ‘Iwo thousand years inter- 
vened between them. They existed under 
formsand institutions of social and politi- 
cal government exceedingly dissimilar ; 
and yet they may be classed as historic 
brothers, closely resembling each other 
in moral and physical attributes, i in the 
leading incident of their lives, the ex- 
tent of their provocation, the nature of 
their revenge, and the violence of their 
deaths. Each, under the impulse of 
grievous wrong, renounced allegiance 
to his own country, cast aside the ties 

of kindred, friendship, and loyalty, and 
took up arms as leaders in the ranks of 
foreign enemies. ‘The indelible stamp 
of renegade thus attaches to two names 
otherwise noble, and distinguished by 
heroic actions beyond the compass of 
ordinary mortals. On abstract prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, they must 
be condemned ; in a comparative es- 
timate of strong temptation, they may 
be pitied and excused. Who can ai- 
firm that he would not have yielded 
under the same trying circumstances ? 
Man cannot read the heart of man, and 
is incompetent to pronounce sentence 
on defective proof— 
“ Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 


‘What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.”"* 





—LorpD Byron, 


The life of Coriolanus is familiar to 
all classical readers in the pages of 
Plutarch, who derived his materials 
from Livy and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, authors preceding the Greek 
biographer by more than a century. 
Their information came from Fabius 
Pictor. He lived and wrote two hun- 
dred years before they were born, and 
is the first Roman who composed an 
historical account of his own country. 
His work is known to have been lost. 
That which still remains and bears his 
name, has been proved by Gerard 
Vossiust to be a spurious composition. 
Shakspeare transfused the essence 
of Plutarch into his own glowing 
scenes, with accuracy enriched by ge- 
nius; and those who are old enough to 
remember John Kemble in Shak- 
speare’s magnificent paraphrase, have 
seen the lofty Roman move before their 
eyes in living identity. According to 
the nearest “computation, Coriolanus 
lived about six hundred years before 
the Christian era. The period refers 
back to a remote date, but there are no 
conclusive grounds for supposing that 
these early annals are to be rejected as 
unauthentic, however they may have 
reached us through oral tradition, or 
transmitted documents. All writers 
are agreed on their leading features, 
and this unanimity of opinion in es- 
sential points is reasonable evidence of 
veracity. Written memorials are some- 
times less to be depended on than tra- 








* Burns's “ Address to the unco guid, or the rigidly righteous.” 


t See his treatise, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis.” 
with his son Isaac, also an eminent scholar, and Canon of Windsor in Charles II.’s time. 
was sceptical in matters of religion, but very credulous on all other subjects. 


Gerard. Vossius must not be confounded 
He 
This made his 


Majesty remark—“ Vossius is a strange fellow for a parson: he believes everything except 


the Bible.” 
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ditions, They are more likely to be 
distorted by prejudice, biassed judg- 
ment, or wilful misinterpretation. 
Traditionary lore is usually founded on 
fact. It may amplify, but rarely in- 
vents. Discrepancies in particular de- 
tails exist in the most unquestionable 
authorities. Such may be traced even 
in the inspired writings of the Evange- 
lists ; but no candid arguer attempts, 
on this showing, to depreciate the cur- 
rency or throw doubt on the sterling 
value of the works in which they ap- 
pear. Neither would the argument be 
received by clear logicians, if it was 
put forward. Antiquity is not in it- 
self a necessary bar to correct informa- 
tion. Truth is still accessible, although 
it may be distant, fenced round with 
obscurities, and the avenue of approach 
a winding path, instead of a direct and 
open road. Where positive evidence 
is wanting, we must rely on circum- 
stantial testimony ; and if both are de- 
ficient, there is still a retreat on pro- 
bable inference. The course is admis- 
sible in reasoning, if not in law. 

We can speculate with more cer- 
tainty on the causes and effects of 
many ancient revolutions of the world 
than on some that have occurred within 
recent times. We are more familiar 
with the siege of Troy than with the 
siege of Paris by Henri Quatre. We 
know more of Horace and Cicero than 
we do of Shakspeare, and possess more 
undisputed details on the campaigns of 
Alexander and Cesar, than we can 
produce of the wars of Turenne, Marl. 
borough, or Napoleon. The present 
age inquires deeply, and demands sub- 
stantial proof. There is a disposition 
in the spirit of the day to question 
reputed learning, early discoveries, 
and statements hallowed by time. 
Our ancestors were easily satisfied, and 
believed everything they saw in print. 
We reject positively one half of what 
has been handed down as history, and 
are much inclined to throw doubt on 
the remainder. Everything is now 

ut to the question, and being sub- 
jected to the torture of analysis, gene- 
rally turns out to be something else. 
Established opinions are thrown aside 


* Lord Byron’s “ Don Juan,” canto iv. 
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as exploded fallacies to such an ex- 
tent, that we hourly expect to hear 
the Newtonian philosophy repudiated 
as a mistake, and to find Euclid ostra- 
cised as an unsound mathematician. 
In a comparison with modern genius, 
the “‘ wisdom of the ancients” is de- 
scending to a very humble level. Does 
it ever occur to any of the competitors 
in this headlong race that they may 
gallop too fast, and that Shakspeare 
once said something about ‘ vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself, and falls 
on the other side?” Therecan be no 
doubt that, with the progressive march 
of education, every succeeding race of 
man is, as it ought to be, wiser and 
more enlightened { than that which went 
before; but it is surely no token of 
wisdom to deny all that has been said 
or done by our progenitors, or to ig- 
nore their existence altogether. Be- 
tween extreme credulity and utter dis- 
belief, the balance of evil vibrates as a 
pendulum, in regular time and equal 
proportions— 
** And so great names are nothing more than no- 

iuaion of glory’s but an airy lust, 

Too often in its fury overcoming all 

Who would, as ‘twere, identify their dust 

From out the wide destruction which, entombing 

+: nothing till ‘ the coming of the just,’ 

Save change: I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 


And heard Troy doubted; time will doubt of 
Rome.""* 


Let us, in the interim, turn over once 
again the leaves which afforded us 
such delizht in our boyhood, and endea- 
vour to extract from them a summary 
of what we find in connexion with the 
present subject. Caius Marcius de- 
rived the surname of Coriolanus from 
his supereminent valour and conduct 
at the capture of Corioli—a distinction 
not easily won where all were brave, 
and courage was synonymous with vir- 
tue. Scipio Africanus the Elder has 
heen mentioned by several historians} 
as the first Roman who bore the name 
of a conquered state, as a trophy of 
renown achieved in war, thus carelessly 
passing over Coriolanus and the ex. 
ploit immortalized by his honorary 
cognomen. f 

The family of Marcius was one 


t Amongst others, by the usually accurate Abbe Seran de la Tour, in his Life of Scipio. 
ft Livy and Horace mention a Roman general about this time, called Posthumius Re- 


gillensis. 


If this was the same dictator (Aulus Posthumius) who commanded at the victory 


of Lake Regillus, which is not clearly indicated, his honorary surname preceded that of Co- 


riolanus by several years. 
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of the noblest in the commonwealth. 
He descended in direct lineage from 
Ancus Marcius, the fourth King of 
Rome, and grandson of Numa, . by 
his daughter Pompilia. His father 

dying while he was yet an infant, he 
was brought up by his mother, Volum- 
nia,* who, knowing that military prow- 
ess was all in all at Rome, trained his 
body to active exercise, and his mind to 
daring resolution. Nature had gifted 
him with great strength, activity, and 
fearlessness of danger. The frame and 
constitutional temperance of Hercules, 

joined to a mind of towering aspira~ 
tion — qualities indispensable in the 
composition of a successful warrior, at 
a time when, to decide the event of 
battles, the arm of the private soldier 
was nearly as important as the head of 
the commanding general. But the 
stern check of paternal influence was 
wanting in his education; and thus 

the temper of Marcius, always domi- 

neering and aristocratic to a painful 

extent, was suffered to grow with his 

growth, and expand with his years, 

until it entirely overshadowed his more 

generous qualities, and became (as the 

wayward history of the human heart il- 

lustrates in a thousand other instances) 

the bane of his existence, the stum- 

bling-block of his fortunes, and the 

source of the only stain that tarnishes 

his memory. When Caius Mareius 
lived, the Romans had not matured or 
ripened into national dissoluteness : 
their habits were still primitive, their 

manners simple. ‘They carried on lit- 
tle intercourse with other nations, and 
held in equal esteem domestic pro- 
priety and public patriotism. They 
were incessantly engaged in wars with 
surrounding states, as restless and semi- 
barbarous as themselves, and had no 

time to cultivate the vices of indolence. 
Twenty years before, and thirty after 
the time of which we are now writing, 
the individual profligacy of Sextus 

Tarquin and Appius Claudius occa- 

sioned two revolutions. 

Coriolanus regarded his mother with 
love approaching to adoration. He 
pursued and coveted glory, because it 
delighted her to see him honoured and 


* So named by Plutarch, who is followed by Shakspeare. 
and Valerius Maximus, call her Veturia, and give the name of Volumnia to the wife of Coriolanus, 


applauded. He married, rather in 
compliance with her wishes than from 
any personal preference or taste for 
conjugal retirement; and though uni- 
formly kind and attached to his family, 
continued to dwell in his mother's 
house, even after his wife had borne 
him children. Plutarch draws a com- 
parison between Coriolanus and Alci- 
biades. We can trace but little simi- 
larity beyond the one important cha. 
racteristic of each abandoning the cause 
of his native land, and going over 
to the enemy. In military capacity, 

and in the import ince of his victories 

by sea and on shore, while yet the sol- 
dier and champion of his own country, 

the Athenian, perhaps, excelled the 
Roman; while he left him, at an im- 
measurable distance, in the suavity of 
manner, the subtle eloquence, and the 
self-command, which win all hearts, 
and sway the listeners according to the 
views and wishes of the speaker. But 
again, the Roman towers above the 
brilliant and unsteady pupil of So- 
crates, in the manly consistency and 
unbending firmness of his character, in 
the unblemished purity of his private 
life, his temperate habits, his lofty con- 
tempt of riches, his disregard of self- 
interest, and his ingenuous openness, 
which scorned dissimulation.  Alcibi- 
ades was accomplished in all the arts 
and chicanery of politics ; capable, 

by studied sophistry, of turning the 
tide of a debate even in a modern 
senate-house — a practised trimmer, 
withal, who could shuffle in or out of 
a leading question, as adroitly as any 
disciple of expediency in our own House 
of Commons. Coriolanus, on the other 
hand, presented a magnificent speci- 
men of a high, unflinching tory, an ab- 
solute protectionist, who lost his con- 
sulship by losing his temper, and who 
would really have died on the floor 
(instead of threatening to do so) rather 
than compromise his opinions; a man 
to vote with his party to any extreme, 
no matter how palpably they might be 
in the wrong ; who thought the people 
totally unfit. for self-government, and 
not sufficiently grateful for permission 
to live and breathe the common air. 






Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, 


+ Pope's estimate of senatorial virtue, its impulses and convictions, may stand as an aver- 


age specimen for all ages and countries— 


** And here and there a stern, high patriot stood, 


Who could not get the place for which he sued." 
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His military practice began while he 
was a mere stripling. In the great fight 
at Lake Regillus, where Tarquinius Su- 

erbus (then in extreme old age) made 

is last effort to recover the regal pow- 
er, young Marcius distinguished him- 
self by saving the life of a fellow-soldier, 
for which he was rewarded by the 
general with an oaken crown —a de- 
coration of nobler order than the laurel 
garland ; as preserving a citizen was 
deemed an act of more valuable service 
than destroying an enemy. ‘The Ro- 
mans at that time were engaged in 
other wars, and fought numerous bat- 
tles, in all of which he participated, 
and never returned home without some 
additional token of honour. Early re- 
putation gave him a preponderance be- 
yond his years, which ministered to his 
inherent pride, and encouraged rather 
than softened his unbending manners. 

The common people were generally 
oppressed by the senate and the richer 
classes. Those proceedings drove them 
at last to abandon the city in a body, 
and retire to the Mons Sacer, from 
whence they were won back by the ad- 
dress of Menenius Agrippa, who avail- 
ed himself of the celebrated apologue 
of the belly and the members, and by 
the conceded privilege of appointing 
tribunes* to defend their rights on all 
occasions. The persons of the new func- 
tionaries were held sacred. Their chief 
power consisted in a veto, or prohibi- 
tion against the passing of any law 
which displeased them ; a power nearly 
absolute, which, while it produced some 
good, created greater evil, and engen- 
dered a race of restless, dissatisfied 
demagogues, who perpetually impeded 
legislation, and then as now, were ever 
on the alert for turmoil and sedition. It 
was not so much the abolition of undue 
rights, as the transfer of despotism from 
bad hands into worse. Government of 
every kind and degree, in all ages and 
countries of the ancient world, appears 
to have been an unmitigated choice of 
evils ; an unremitting, selfish struggle 
for place and power, aptly designated 
by Sir W. Napier ‘a scourge with 
a double thong,” whether vested in 
= or people, the peer or the ple- 

eian ; equally unjust and tyrannical 
under the open name of a monarchy, 
or the specious delusion of a republic. 
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The newly-created tribunes were not 
long in selecting a victim from the 
ranks of the aristocracy. Their choice 
fell upon Caius Marcius, who, in truth, 
had rendered himself obnoxious by 
many overt acts and expressions of 
contempt against the sovereign ma- 
jesty of the people. In the mean- 
time he pursued his military career 
with increasing success and renown, 
and had gained the surname by which 
he is best known to posterity. After 
the taking of Corioli, and the subse- 
quent battle—in both of which his 
courage and conduct were conspicuous 
above all the other Roman officers— 
the Consul, Cominius, who impartially 
attributed these great successes to his 
individual prowess, awarded him a 
tenth of the entire booty taken, includ- 
ing horses and prisoners, before any 
distribution was made to the army in 
general. Coriolanus nobly rejected all 
pecuniary recompense, accepting only 
a charger fully caparisoned, and the 
exemption from slavery of one amongst 
the captives, with whom he was bound 
in ties of reciprocal hospitality. He 
fought for glory alone, and thought not 
of prize-money or reward—unlike the 
French republican generals in the early 
wars of the Revolution, who combated 
with a sword in one hand, and a poker 
in the other, to ferret out and stir up 
the treasures of the vanquished. ‘JZ na 
pas trouvé le fourgon d’Augereau” 
(“* He has not found the poker of Au- 
gereau”’) passed into a proverbial ex- 
pression with the French soldiers, when 
either a scruple of conscience, or the 
absence of opportunity, prevented any 
one of their generals from enriching 
himself by plunder. Augereau was 
distinguished for rapacity above all the 
rest. While in command at Milan, in 
1796, he levied a contribution of one 
million of francs (£50,000) on the 
city. The authorities complained to 
Napoleon, as general-in-chief. He in- 
dignantly reprimanded his lieutenant, 
ordered him to disgorge the money, 
and sent him the amount from his per- 
sonal funds. Augereau, according to 
Bourienne, contrived to pocket both 
the robbery and the compensation. 
History records but few examples of 
disinterestedness and contempt for mo- 
ney, similar to that of Coriolanus, on 


* The tribunes were at first five in number, but in a few years afterwards were increased 


to ten, 
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the part of victorious commanders, who 
usually consider lawful spoil as part 
and parcel of their vocation. A re- 
markable modern exception deserves 
to be recorded to the honour of the late 
Marquis Wellesley, whose private for- 
tune was insignificant. When gover- 
nor-general of India, he gave up his 
prise. -money for Serings gapatam, to swell 
the shares of the army who achieved 
the conquest. 

Coriolanus now being at the height 
of his fame, stood for the consulship. 
The law required the candidates for 
this high office to solicit votes publicly 
in the Forum. It was no slight pe- 
nance for a haughty spirit like his, to 
lay aside his ordinar y. habiliments, with 
the symbols of patrician dignity, to put 


on the gown of humility, and. prate of 


5 

his claims and services to parties he so 
thoroughly despised. He got through 
the degrading ordeal with tolerable 
grace, exhibited the scars of seventeen 
battles, and told his gentle constitu- 
ents that he received the greater part of 
them while they ran away and roared 
for mercy. Hisspeec h sounded strange- 

ly in their ears ; some hesitated, others 
wished to recall their votes which they 
had given in a hurry, but the influence 
of his great reputation prevailed, and 
they chose him consul. When, shortly 
after, the day of election arrived, he 
was conducted by the senators with 
great pomp into the Campus Martius, 
for the ceremony of installation. It 
was then found that the fickle populace, 

instigated by the tribunes, had changed 
their minds. Coriolanus was rejected, 

and another of far less coraideration 
proposed in his place. The offence 
proved indelible, and the wound too 
deep to be forgotten. His resentment 
as yet extended only to the people and 
their representatives, and embraced no 
thought of treason against his country. 
Open war was declared between con- 
flicting parties, but peace and recon- 
ciliation were still within the circle of 
probable events. About this time, a 
scarcity prevailed. To meet the ge- 
neral want, grain was bought up in 
other parts of Italy out of the state 
coffers, and a present of a large quan- 
tity reached Rome, from Gelon, King 
of Syracuse. Then ensued in the se- 
nate a warm discussion as to the dis- 
posal of these supplies ; the first corn- 
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law debate of which we have any au- 
thentic records. The people demanded 
through their tribunes that the pur- 
chased corn should be sold at a reduced 
rate, and that the gift should be dis- 
tributed gratis. There was nothing 
very outrageous in the expectation. 
More unreasonable demands have often 
been conceded by popularity-hunters 
and expedientists, Coriolanus vehe- 
mently opposed this measure, using 
strong and opprobrious language. He 
recommended that all should be sold at 
a high price, to teach the commonalty 
submission to their superiors, and con- 
cluded by moving the abolition of 
the tribuneship. This excited an im- 
mediate tumult. The tribunes ran out 
among the people, called on them to 
stand “by their own magistrates, to sur- 
round the senate. house, and demand 
the life of Coriolanus as a just expia- 
tion. He came forth attended by his 
friends and supporters, including all 
the fiery young patricians who had 
been trained to war and vic tory under 
his commanding genius, and who sym. 
pathised with his detestation of demo- 
cracy. The tribunes, acting by the 
influer nce of Sicinius V ellutus, the most 
turbulent and boldest of their order, 
proclaimed aloud that he had incurred 
the penalty of death, and attempted to 
seize him by force to hurl him from 
the Tarpeian Rock. He was rescued 
by his partisans, who conducted him 
safely home, and formed a guard for 
his future protection. Coriolanus see- 
ing the senate considerably embar- 
rassed and divided in their opinions by 
these untoward proceedings, demanded 
a fair trial and a specific charge, de- 
claring that he would submit to any 
kind of punishment, if found guilty in 
due course of Jaw. He was told ‘that 
he was to be impeached for treason 
against the commonwealth, in design- 
ing to set himself up as a_ tyrant. 
‘¢ Bring no other charge against me,” 
said he, “and I will abide by the 
issue.” The tribunes agreed to these 
conditions, and the cause was to turn 
upon this single point.* 

But the first infraction of the treaty 
originated with the tribunes. They 


compelled the people to give their votes 
by tribes and not by centuries — an 
innovation of theestablished law, which 
opened the rights of suffrage to igno- 
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rance and numbers, and thereby neu- 
tralised rank, wealth, and education. 
In the next place they passed over 
the charge of attempting sovereignty, 
which they knew could not be proved, 
and substituted in its place the pro- 
posal of Coriolanus in the senate, to 
raise the price of corn, and to do away 
with the tribunitian office. Finally, 
they added to the impeachment, as a 
supplemental article, his not having 
brought into the public treasury the 
spoils he had taken in the country of 
the Antiates, but which he had divided 
on the spot amongst his soldiers, who 
had done the work and gained the vic- 
tory. The principal of supplemental 
charges as make-weights, in case the 
leading accusation should break down, 
has been sanctioned by practice in mo- 
dern military jurisprudence. We could 
oint to more than one court-martial, 
in which the party arraigned has been 
acquitted on the point that led to trial, 
and found guilty on some minor alle- 
gation which never would have been 
brought forward had the more impor- 
tant one been considered tenable. The 
principle of civil law, which condenses 
all in one specific charge, is more in 
character with equitable judgment. 

Coriolanus disdained to appear be- 
fore a prejudiced tribunal, or to an- 
swer charges not contained in the ori- 
ginal indictment. He was then con- 
demned without trial or hearing by a 
majority of three tribes; the penalty 
pronounced was perpetual banishment 
from the city and territories of Rome. 
Such is the correct substance of these 
transactions, as preserved by the his- 
torians who have written of them, and 
who differ only in unimportant particu- 
lars. From this it may be gathered, 
that if Coriolanus was mistaken and 
intemperate in the first instance, the 
tribunes and the people were more so 
in the second, and blinder still in the 
sequel, by which they drove from the 
national service their most incorrup- 
tible senator, their ablest general, and 
their bravest soldier against the foreign 
enemy. 

Coriolanus at this time was in the 
enjoyment of more blessings than 
usually fall to the lot of man. In the 
prime of his days, at the zenith of his 
fame, happy in his domestic circum- 
stances, and placed beyond public com- 
petitorship by the number and impor- 
tance of his victories, asingle dark speck 
obscured his bright horizon, which, like 
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the small distant cloud in a tropical 
sky, gathered rapidly until it exploded 
into a hurricane. He was a warrior 
of impulsive action, and not a thinking 
philosopher, subdued by mental disei- 
line, and trained in the habit of caleu- 
fsa causes and effects. Had he really 
wished to seize supreme power, accord- 
ing to the idle asseveration of his ene- 
mies, he might have resisted the illegal 
decree of banishment, perhaps with suc- 
cess. Another course already sug- 
gested itself, acting on which, he 
submitted in sullen indignation, not 
the less deep because it found no vent 
in words. He took an affectionate 
leave of his family, consigning his two 
children, both of tender age, to the 
care of his wife and mother, and, at- 
tended by the patricians in a body to 
one of the gates, left the city, wich 
he never entered again. He spe 
few days in solitude at a farm of his 
own in the neighbourhood, pondering 
over many schemes which involved no 
thought of advantage to himself be- 
yond the gratification of revenge for 
the injuries he had received. In the 
meantime the people of Rome and their 
tribunes gave way to the most tumul- 
tuous joy, asif a great national triumph 
had been achieved. The nobles and 
senators remained silent and depressed, 
as if in anticipation of a coming evil. 
After a short interval, during which 
he arranged his plans in his own mind, 
Coriolanus passed over to Antium, an 
important city of the Volscians, placed 
himself on the hearthstone of ‘Tuilus 
Aufidius their leader, whom he had 
often encountered in personal conflict 
in the field of battle, demanded the 
rights of hospitality, and offered to 
serve against his ungrateful country- 
men. His offer was gladly accepted ; 
he was joined with his former adver- 
sary in the chief command ; a pretext 
was easily sought and found for break- 
ing the truce existing with the Romans, 
and the Volscians soon discovered the 
value of their new ally, in the altered 
aspect of their affairs, produced by the 
rapidity and success of his enterprises. 
He took many of the principal towns 
in the territories of Rome and Latium, 
sweeping resistance before him; and 
while the senate and people were 
wasting precious time in mutual re- 
crimination, instead of attending to 
the national defence, he encamped with 
his victorious army, at the Fosse Clui- 
liz, within five miles of the eternal 
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city. ‘His name and valour,” says 
Plutarch, ‘‘ resounded through Italy, 
and all were astonished that one per- 
son’s changing sides could effect so 
prodigious a revolution.” It was in 
truth a signal instance. History pre- 
sents few so strikingly illustrative of 
the might which dwells in individual 
superiority. No better evidence of 
the great military talents of Coriolanus 
could be produced than the simple 
fact, that the Volscians who had ne- 
ver beaten the Romans before, now 
became, under his leadership, irresis- 
tible. Ata vast distance of time, and 
in the absence of minute details, we 
have still the certainty of these great 
leading results on which to form opi- 
nions. It is also equally certain that 
soon after the death of Coriolanus, the 
Volsciansrelapsed back again into their 
inferior position, from which they never 
emerged, and were gradually swept 
away in the growing extension of the 
rival republic. 

The ~~ populace, astounded at 
the rapid progress of the enemy, and 
the near approach of danger, as usual 
cowered before the storm they had 
raised. Taken by surprise, unable or 
unwilling to fight, they appealed for 
protection to the senate and the higher 
orders, with whom, in the absence of 
external pressure, they waged perpe- 
tual war. The senate despatched a 
chosen embassy from their body to pro- 
pitiate the invader, and endeavour to 
obtain terms. The ambassadors in- 
eluded his dearest friends and relatives. 
He received them with cold solemnity, 
in council, surrounded by the Volscian 
officers ; and proposed such humiliat- 
ing conditions of submission and sur- 
render, as would have kept Rome for 
a long series of years in a secondary 
state, and might have clipped for ever 
the lofty wings with which she soared 
in after ages to universal dominion. 
The Romans next had recourse to the 
influence of religion, and ordered the 
priests and flamens, the ministers 
and guardians of the mysteries, in 
their sacred vestments, bearing the 
symbols of office, to proceed to the hos- 
tile camp, as humble suppliants. They, 
too, were dismissed without effect. The 
heart of Coriolanus appeared to be 
converted to steel. Finally, as a last 
hope, the women came forward and 
offered their intervention in this urgent 
necessity. Headed by Volumnia, the 
mother, and Virgilia, the wife of Corio- 
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Janus, accompanied by her two young 
children, they proceeded in mourning 
robes to the tent of the victorious ge- 
neral, threw themselves at his feet, and 
embraced his knees with tears and la- 
mentations. Volumnia was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Plutarch has condensed 
the substance of her speech (as handed 
down by the earlier historians) with 
his own peculiar eloquence, and Shak- 
speare has embodied this in immortal 
verse, which none but himself could 
have composed. Coriolanus was un- 
able to resist this conclusive appeal. 
The soldier yielded to the man. Natural 
affection triumphed over assumed se- 
verity and the desire of vengeance. 
Raising Volumnia tenderly from the 
ground, he uttered these memorable 
words—‘* Mother, you have saved your 
country, but have lost your son!” He 
already foresaw the fate that awaited 
him at the hands of the Volscians, who 
would never forgive clemency to Rome 
when prostrate at their feet. It was 
scarcely within reason that they should. 
Rome had ever been merciless in con- 
quest, and unsparing to vanquished 
enemies. The general dread and dis- 
like in which she was held, is well 
conveyed in the speech which Thomp- 
son, in his alteration of Shakspeare, 
puts into the mouth of Tullus Aufi- 
dius, in answer to Coriolanus, who de- 
mands what he would desire for his 
nation, beyond perfect equality with 
Rome, in rights and privileges :— 


“ What would I more, proud Roman? This I 


would— 

Fire the cursed forest where those Roman wolves 

Haunt and infest their nobler neighbours round 
them ; 

Extirpate from the bosom of the land, 

A false, perfidious people, who, beneath 

The mask of freedom, are a combination 

Against the liberties of all mankind— 

The genuine seed of outlaws and of robbers.” 


Charitable sentiments and benevo- 
lent feelings like these have been plainly 
indicated, and loudly expressed towards 
modern England, by more than one 
continental nation, who fall into the 
common error of fancying they are 
just when they areonly jealous. We 
can afford to smile while we reject the 
application, and retort with the old 
Latin proverb, ‘* Qui capit ille facit.” 
Coriolanus drew off his army, promising 
to obtain for the Romans honourable 
terms of peace. His orders were im- 
plicitly submitted to, although opinions 
were divided on his conduct. Reason- 
able men thought he was to be excused. 
The lovers of peace were silent and sa- 
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tisfied. The restless spirits, who traded 
in war and rapine, loudly expressed 
their discontent, and threatened while 
they obeyed. Tullus Aufidius on his 
return to Antium, charged him in full 
assembly with treason to the state, 
and assisted by es conspirators, 
surrounded, rushed on him in a body, 
and killed him on the spot; an act of 
private pique and personal enmity 
rather than public indignation. As 
soon as the event was known, the in- 
habitants assembled from many cities, 
and honoured him with a public fu- 
neral, attended by every possible token 
of esteem and admiration. 

Such was the brilliant but short ca- 
reer of a very remarkable man, to 
whose name much interest attaches, 
and of whom it might be said, with 
more truth than in the case of Moolraj 
of Moultan, “*he was the victim of cir- 
cumstances.”* Take away one ques- 
tionable act, to which he was goaded 
by injustice, and his life appears to 
have been perfectly heroic and virtuous. 
There can be little doubt that Corio. 
lanus died at the time and in the man- 
ner we have related, although the au- 
thorities differ even on this important 
point. Livy, following Fabius Pictor 
(the earliest writer), says that he 
lived to extreme age; and in the de- 
cline of life was wont to say, ‘a state 
of exile is more intolerable to an old 
man than to any other.” We search 
in vain for some reasonable foundation 
for this. Had Coriolanus grown old 
amongst the Volsci, his counsels would 
have saved them from the ruin, and 
dependence on Rome as a tributary 
state, into which they fell soon after 
the death of Tullus Aufidius, and the 
destruction of the army he commanded. 
Historians, in all ages, delight in rais- 
ing doubts on questions which are not 
proved to the certainty of mathematic 
demonstration. It has been often said 
and written that Harold escaped from 
the disastrous field of Hastings, and 
was still alive, a secluded hermit, in 
the reign of Henry I.; that Don Se- 
bastian of Portugal did not fall at 
Alcazar; and that James IV. of 
Scotland survived the slaughter of 
Flodden. These wild theories have 
given rise to much ingenious disquisi- 


tion, in which more time has been lost 
than information gained. The sober 
inquirer must admit that they rest on 
a very sandy basis. 

The family of Coriolanus ap to 
have fallen into oblivion with the mis- 
fortunes and death of their head. We 
hear no more of his children, or of that 
branch of the Marcian line in the long 
annals of Rome. The name survived, 
but its representatives seldom mounted 
beyond secondary fame. An exception 
may be named in the person of Lucius 
Marcius, who, though only of theeques- 
trian order, commanded the Roman 
armies in Spain after the death of thetwo 
elder Scipios, and whose skilful conduct 
was well contrasted with the incom- 
petence of his successor, the Proconsul 
Claudius Nero. 

The noble ladies who had rescued 
their country from the Volseians, 
were received and gratulated by se- 
nate and people, on their return to 
Rome, with affectionate regard and ho- 
nour. It was decreed that they should 
name their own reward. They desired 
only that a temple should be built to the 
‘* Fortune of Women,” the expense of 
which they offered to defray them- 
selves. The senate ordered the temple 
to be erected at the public charge, but 
the women provided an image of the 
goddess, which, on being set up in its 
place, was said, like Orson, to become 
suddenly endowed with reason, and to 
have uttered these words, ‘* O, women! 
acceptable to the gods is this your 
gift.” The prodigy is gravely related 
by Dionysius, but Plutarch comments 
on it as absurd and fabulous. Un- 
generous poets and romancists have 
much stigmatised the softer sex for the 
mischief they have wrought on man, 
while they have passed over, without 
sufficient praise, the public benefits 
produced through their agency. In 
this signal instance, Rome was saved 
by the patriotism of her female citizens, 
when all other resources had failed. 
The act and the sequel were equally 
glorious. Where would have been the 
subsequent deeds of the Fabii, the 
Decii, the Metelli, the Scipios, and the 
Cesars? where the pens which have 
recorded their transactions? where the 
influence of Roman energy and civilis. 


* It will be remembered that the Court which sat on this criminal, found him guilty of 
the murder of the two English officers, Messrs. Anderson and Agnew, but recommended him to 
mercy as “ the victim of circumstances.” Many were astonished at the recommendation, and 
many more when they found it was acted on. 
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ation? where the vestiges of Roman 
atness with which the world is 
filled ? where the poems by which we 
are delighted, the volumes of philosophy 
by which we are soothed and made wise, 
if Volumnia and Virgilia had returned 
from the camp of Coriolanus as unsuc- 
cessful suitors? Our chronological 
tables would have contained a different 
series of events, and would have 
reached us through other channels. 
Otway, in the “Orphan,” puts into 
the mouth of his hero, Castalio, an 
overcharged invective, when under the 
impulse of an imaginary wrong, he 
makes him burst forth as follows :— 


“Woman! the fountain of all human frailty! 
What mighty ills have not been done by woman! 
Who was't betrayed the Capitol? a woman! 
Who lost Mare Antony the world? a woman! 
Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? women! 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman.” 

And so he goes on, up to the weak- 
ness of Eve inclusive. We retrace the 
lines with reluctance, for although they 
flow easily, and carry an imposing 
sound, they contain only imperfect 
illustrations, and are not more to be 
depended on than the accounts of the 
merchant who, in summing up his ba- 
Jance-sheet, should offer but one side 
of the page, omitting the per contra. 
It is assuredly not difficult to cull 
from the weeds which choke up the 
fairer flowers of humanity, more than 
one Tullia, Tarpeia, Cleopatra, Helen, 
or Messalina ; but turn the same mirror 
in which these are reflected, and a cor- 
responding surface will exhibit multi- 

lied and graceful portraitures of Vo- 
Sls Virgilia, Cornelia, and Agrip- 
pina; or ascending into the higher 
regions of sacred history, our attention 
will be arrested and our respect de- 
manded by the domestic virtues and 
public services of Jael, Deborah, Abi- 
gail, Ruth, the regal Esther, and the 
devoted widow of Bethulia. 


“ The eyes are glazing that o’crlook'd the world, 
And saw no equal.” 
— Deformed Transformed—LonvD BYrox, 


“ His only blot was this; that, much provok’d, 

He rais’d his vengeful arm against his country.” 

—THOMBON, 
Charles de Montpensier, Duke of 
Bourbon, and Constable of France, 
was the second son of Gilbert Count 
de Montpensier, and was born in 1489. 
He was nearly connected by blood with 
the reigning house of Valois, and five 
years older than the King, Francis I. 
‘rom boyhood his character bore 
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the distinguishing marks of pride, 
self-concentration, and reserve. His 
general abilities were great, and his 
mind highly cultivated. His military 
skill, and knowledge of the science of 
war, placed him in the foremost list 
of eminent generals in an age which 
produced such names as Gonsalvo di 
Cordova, Gaston de Foix, Prosper, 
and Mare-Antonio Colonna, Pescara, 
Trivulzio, D’Alviano, Da Leyva, La 
Tremouille, and Bayard. Selected in 
early youth as one of the King’s chosen 
companions at the castle of Amboise, 
they never cordially liked each other ; 
this mutual distaste had almost broken 
into a single combat, arising from a 
quarrel in the tennis-court, which was 
with difficulty compromised by the 
authority of the Maréchal Rohan, go- 
vernor of Francis, at that time heir 
presumptive tothe throne. The quar- 
rel rankled in the breasts of both for 
years. In mature manhood, as so- 
vereign, and first subject of the crown, 
there was the outward semblance of 
friendship, but little internal cordiality. 
Bourbon was as remarkable for the 
beauty of his person as for his intellec- 
tual accomplishments. A mutual at- 
tachment existed between him and Mar- 
guerite de Valois, the sister of Francis. 
The princess was compelled to marry, 
much against her inclination, the Duke 
D’Alengon, a man every way her infe- 
rior, and a painful contrast to the ob- 
ject of herchoice. Bourbon soon after 
this united himself to his cousin Su- 
zanne, daughter and sole heiress of Ma- 
dame Anne de France, and the Sire de 
Beaujéu, by which prudential alliance 
he obtained the title of Duke, and un- 
disputed possession of the largest estate 
in France. Although both parties 
were amiable, this marriage was not 
likely to produce domestic happiness ; 
there might be esteem and regard 
where there was mutual good-breeding, 
but affection was impossible, as their 
hearts were otherwise engaged. The 
young king, on ascending to the throne, 
yielded to the earnest request of his 
sister Marguerite, and still farther ad- 
vanced the fortunes of Bourbon, by 
bestowing on him the vacant office of 
Constable of Franee—an act to which he 
was exclusively prompted by fraternal 
love, as the early quarrel at Amboise 
had never faded from his recollection. 
The life and actions of the Duke of 
Bourbon have been amply detailed by 
Guicciardini, Brantéme, De Bellay, 
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Ruscelli, Alloa, and other writers of 
established name. Modern historians 
have compiled many interesting narra- 
tives from these authentic sources. 
The stirring events of an age abound- 
ing in great men, have come down to us 
through pens well able to describethem. 

The innate pride and haughtiness, 
which, as in Coriolanus, formed the 
prominent feature in the character of 
the Constable, bad shown itself long 
before he appeared in arms against his 
sovereign, in his general demeanour 
and familiar conversation. It was 
easy to perceive that he was a man 
who might be roused to extreme mea- 
sures by extreme provocation; one 
who would forgive an injury more 
readily than a personal offence. He 
was fond of repeating, with strong ex- 
pressions of approval, the answer made 
to Charles VII. of France by a Gascon 
officer, who, on being asked by that 
monarch, whether anything in the 
world could detach him from his ser- 
vice, replied, ‘‘ Not even the offer, 
sire, of three kingdoms like to that of 
France, would have any effect on my 
loyalty, but I should be staggered by 
the slightest insult.” The distinction 
between the effects of wrongs and af- 
fronts, on certain temperaments, is 
well explained by Junius, in one of 
his letters to the Duke of Grafton :*— 
** Injuries may be atoned for and for- 
given, but insults admit of no compen- 
sation; they degrade the mind in its 
own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge.” 

Soon after the accession of Francis I., 
he determined to recover the Milanese, 
a project which had been suspended 
only, but not abandoned, on the death 
of Louis XII. This led to the first 
great feat in war which illustrated his 
busy reign—the battle of Marignano. 
The Swiss here sustained a total defeat, 
after combating with an obstinacy 
which has few parallels. Bourbon, 
as constable, commanded the French 
army, and displayed the most consum- 
mate generalship. It was no easy 
matter to beat the hardy mountaineers 
who had scattered the Burgundian 
chivalry at Morat and Granson, who 
had trampled under foot the disciplined 
armies of Charles the Bold, and had 
since obtained the reputation of being 
the best and bravest infantry in Europe. 
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Francis, who had before fought at No. 
vara, distinguished himself by personal 
bravery, equal to that of the fabulous 
paladins of Ariosto, and after the bat- 
tle received knighthood at the hands 
of Bayard, the good knight, without 
fear and without reproach. It was a 
bright day in the history of France, 
and the result carried the reputation 
of Bourbon to the highest point. The 
entire conquest of the Milanese follow- 
ed rapidly, and when peace was con-~ 
cluded, he remained as governor of 
the new territory, with the title of 
Lieutenant-General of the King: @ 
tribute to his acknowledged services, 
and no token of personal regard, as 
the sequel soon evinced. His admi- 
nistration, as might be expected from 
his known abilities, was vigorous and 
statesmanlike ; honourable to thé moe 
narch he represented, just and satis. 
factory to the people he controlled, 
But clouds were gathering where least 
expected, to overcast the splendour of 
a public career, which hitherto seemed 
to set at defiance the ordinary chances 
of fortune. His private affections had 
been checked by an early blight, but, 
saving in this one instance, his life had 
been all sunshine. 

Xelieved for a time from the em- 
ployment of war, King Francis began 
to indulge in another ruling passion, 
which possessed him through life as 
completely as inordinate ambition or 
love of glory. His mistresses became 
more numerous and more pernicious in 
their influence than were, in a sub- 
sequent age, those of his successor, 
Louis XIV. He had lately added to 
the list the beautiful Francoise de Foix, 
Countess of Chateaubriant, whoreigned 
over his volatile heart for the moment 
with unbounded sway. From a blinded 
desire to promote her brother Lautrecs 
and from personal enmity to Bourbon, 
she instilled into the King’s mind the 
first seeds of doubt as to the loyalty of 
his powerful subject. The fair favou- 
rite represented that Bourbon was 
courting popularity in his government 
with the object of erecting himself into 
an independent sovereign, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the King to recall 
an adequate representative, ta be re~ 
placed by an incompetent one. Bour- 
bon obeyed the royal mandate, and 
returned to Paris, in a state of excited 


* Letter xxxvi., February 14, 1770, 
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disgust, of which he made no secret. 
He had also another active enemy, 
seldom absent from the court, the 
Admiral de Bonnivet, whose name was 
linked with that of the reigning sultana 
in a manner which rendered the King 
contemptible, and his mistress utterly 
depraved. When suspected by her 
royal paramour, she directed his sus- 
picions on a wrong scent, and went so 
far as to insinuate that it was Bourbon, 
and not Bonnivet, who was endeavour- 
ing to supplant him in her affections. 
In a few years war broke out again. 
The command of an army, which, in 
his capacity of constable, Bourbon had 
a right to claim, was taken from him 
and given to the Duke D’Alencon, a 
soldier without a name, and no pre- 
tensions beyond the accident of being 
married to the King’s sister. It is 
difficult to trace the progressive effect 
of these repeated insults on a man of 
so fiery a temperament as Bourbon, 
nor can we calculate exactly when and 
how the first thought of withdrawing 
his allegiance from France dawned 
upon his mind ; but it is quite certain 
that he endured many heavy wrongs 
before he adopted the course which 
darkened his reputation, and has sullied 
the fair page of his history. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
new war with the Emperor and the 
Pope (1522), the Milanese was in- 
vaded by the confederate army, and 
wrested from France more speedily than 
it had been conquered. The utter in- 
capacity of Lautrec, either in military 
or legislative affairs, led directly to this 
disaster. Had Bourbon still com- 
manded, the result might have been very 
different. He would have been some- 
thing more than man not to have rejoiced 
at the failure of his successor. He was 
now a widower. The King’s mother, 
Louise of Savoy, Duchess D’Angouléme, 
under the pretext of a family claim, 
had instituted legal proceedings against 
him to obtain restitution of the large 
property he had received as the dowry 
of his late wife. The attempt, if success- 
ful, would reduce him from being the 
richest to one of the poorest noblemen 
in France. But this abandoned wo- 
man had long secretly loved the Con- 
stable, and thought by these means to 
mould him to her wishes. She sum- 
moned him to Amboise, and in the 
course of their conference, offered him 


her hand, to compromise the law-suit 
pending between them. Bourbon at 
this time was thirty-two, and Louise 
in her forty-seventh year ; her beauty 
unimpaired, her taste for gallantry as 
unrestrained as ever. ‘The Constable 
rejected her offer with haughty con- 
tempt. He had never ceased to re- 
member the Princess Marguerite. He 
still loved the daughter; the passion 
of the mother inspired him with dis- 
gust. From that moment he added 
another and most implacable auxiliary 
to the ranks of his enemies. The 
Duchess determined on his ruin, and 
instigated the chancellor, Du Prat, who 
was entirely subservient to her autho- 
rity, to press on the law-suit with un- 
relenting acrimony. It was easy to 


foresee the result. A great portion of 


his property was wrested from him by 
an unjust award, and the remainder 
was threatened, although the parlia- 
ment refused to ratify, im extenso, the 
decree of the inferior court. An im- 
petuous temper, such as that of Bour- 
bon, was not likely to remain quiescent 
under these reiterated injuries—this 
unprovoked system of persecution. He 
expressed his feelings loudly and in 
the most unguarded language, sparing 
neither the King’s mother, nor the 
King himself, who entirely submitted 
to the arbitrary caprice of a bad and 
violent woman. As he began to waver 
in his thoughts of allegiance to France, 
the tempter appeared in the person of 
an envoy from the Emperor, with di- 
rect proposals to transfer his services 
on stipulated terms. Bourbon listened, 
temporised, and yielded. His indigna- 
tion triumphed over his loyalty. The 
terms, to which Henry VIII. became 
an assenting party, included the par- 
tition of France between Charles and 
Henry, and the erection of Provence 
and Dauphiny into an independent 
kingdom for Bourbon himself. He 
was also to receive the hand of 
the Emperor’s sister, Eleonora, the 
widowed Queen of Portugal, with the 

rovince of Beaujolois, as her dower. 

Iad these schemes been carried out, 
the state of Europe would have been 
very different from what it is at pre- 
sent. Bourbon was, if possible, worse 
treated than Coriolanus, but in his 
contemplated revenge, he thought 
much more of his own personal inte- 
rest." 


* See Brantéme, Thuanus, De Bellay. 
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The plot, in all its complicated ma- 
chinery, was revealed to the King of 
France, who lost the opportunity of 
arresting his dangerous subject on the 
— and suffered him to retire from 
the court to his country residence at 
Moulins. Many of the dearest friends 
and relations of Bourbon crowded round 
him, admitted his wrongs, reminded 
him that they sprang from the “ love 
to hatred turned” of a vindictive wo- 
man ; that the King, if left to his own 
impulses, was still well disposed towards 
him ; and that it was no time to desert 
his native land when the kingdom was 
threatened with invasion. Bourbon 
listened without conviction, and remain- 
ed firm in his determination to forswear 
allegiance to France. ‘I have not 
shaped my own destiny,” said he, “ it 
has been hewn out for me, and I will 
follow it to the end.”* From this time 
he assumed for his motto the Latin 
sentence, indicating his position and 
future fortune, ‘* Spes omnis in ferro 
sita est.” A fine portrait of him was 
painted by Titian, in which he is re- 
presented pointing to these words in- 
scribed on his helmet.t 

Francis now determined to possess 
himself of the person of Bourbon, but 
he feared to make the attempt in the 
Duke’s own province, where his influ- 
ence was paramount. He therefore 
determined to visit him privately, and 
sound, if possible, his real intentions. 
The Constable, pretending severe ill. 
ness, received the King in his bed-cham- 
ber. The interview that followed was 
a mere fencing match of reserve and 
duplicity. Each stood on his guard, 
waiting for a favourable opening. They 
parted as they met, with mutual dis- 
trust. Bourbon removed from Mou- 
lins to his Castle of Chantelle, for bet- 
ter security against the surprise of a 
sudden attack. He knew not at what 
moment the blow might fall. Soon 
after this Lautrec forwarded to the 
King unanswerable evidences of the 
intended treason of Bourbon. Francis 
immediately despatched an expedition 
to seize him in his fortress, proclaimed 
him guilty of leze-majesté, confiscated 
his possessions to the fast acre, and ar- 
rested many of his confidential friends. 
Bourbon seeing that resistance against 
the superior forces of the King would 
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end in his capture, disguised himself 
as the valet of his own governor, 
M. de Pomperant, and sought refuge 
in flight. He encountered many diffi. 
culties and obstructions, but with the 
assistance of a small body of gentlemen 
devoted to his cause, raised a troop of 
horsemen, and after a delay of nearly 
two months, escaped through Germany 
to Mantua, where he found himself in 
safety. 

The friends of Bourbon, who had 
been arrested as his accomplices, were 
tried for treason before the high parlia~ 
ment of Paris. The court rejected the 
charges, regarding Bourbon as the vic- 
tim of private malice, proceeding from 
the King’s mother. Nineteen of the 
accused effected their escape. Two 
only were condemned to death, the 
aged Count de St. Vallier and M. de 
Vauguiron. Neither of the two were 
executed. The latter, first reprieved, 
and finally pardoned, was saved by the 
intercession of powerful friends. The 
life of the former was granted to the 
prayers of his daughter, the beautiful 
Diane de Poictiers, who, it was cur- 
rently believed, had sacrificed her ho- 
nour to prolong the days of her parent. 
Be this as it may, she soon became 
another of the King’s avowed mistresses. 
The great and chivalrous Francis L, 
the accomplished knight, the liberal 
patron of learning, the enlightened 
monarch, stripped of his outward tin- 
sel, appears, in reality, a constitutional 
libertine, devoid of feeling, consider- 
ation, or remorse, entirely governed b 
his capricious tastes, and a slave to his 
sensual appetites. 

In an interval of sound judgment, 
when not biassed by the presence of his 
mother, whose influence was generally 
exerted for evil purposes — looking 
steadily on the dangers by which 
France was surrounded, the King re- 
pented that he had driven from his side 
the strongest bulwark of his throne, 
the most popular and wealthiest noble 
in the land, and the ablest soldier in 
his numerous ranks. He privately 
despatched a confidential gentleman of 
his household, to offer Bourbon a free 
pardon, and the restitution of his es- 
tates, pensions, and honours, if he 
would return to his allegiance. Bour- 
bon demanded immunity for all his 


* See Miss Pardoe’s “ Court and Reign of Francis I.,” vol. i. 
ft An engraving from this portrait is in the first volume of Miss Pardoe’s work, referred to 


above, 
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friends. ‘*I am only authorised to 
treat with yourself,” was the reply. 
«In that case,” rejoined the Constable, 
*‘our interview need not be prolonged ;” 
and thus was severed the last tie which 
bound him to his own country.* 

The cold and calvuiatiag Remperee, 
finding the influence of his new adhe- 
rent less than he expected, and that, 
instead of a powerful prince, with half 
France at his back, he had gained only 
an impoverished exile, with nothing 
but his sword and his name, sought now 
to draw back from the splendid pro- 
mises by which he had seduced him. 
He withheld the hand of his sister, and 
even hesitated to give him employment 
until impelled to do so by the want of 
his abilities. Expediency rather than 
inclination obtained for Bourbon, af- 
ter some delay, the command of the 
Imperial army in Italy. Pescara, a 

eneral of first-rate talents, was associ- 
ated with him; but he was jealous of 
the Constable, and their combinations, 
from this cause, lacked the perfect una- 
nimity which conducts the great ope- 
rations of war to great results. Never- 
theless, their campaign was successful 
onevery point. The French army was 
led by the Admiral Bonnivet, the bit- 
ter personal enemy, and formerly the 
vassal of Bourbon. He had nothing 
to recommend him for this high post, 
but the favour of the Duchess Louise 
de Savoie, a remarkably handsome 
person, and reckless courage—the low- 
est qualification of a general-in-chief. 
It soon beeame apparent that he was 
no match for his opponents, although 
seconded by the long-tried experience, 
the skill, and valour of Bayard. The 
defeat of Romagnano deprived France 
of the matchless chevalier. While 
covering the retreat, he received a mor- 
tal wound by a stone-shot, discharged 
from an arquebuss, which struck him 
across the loins, and broke the verte- 
bre of his back. He felt that he was 
dying, caused himself to be helped off 
his horse, and placed at the foot of a 
tree, ‘ that at least,” said he, «I may 
die with my face toward the enemy.” 
Bourbon and Pescara, leading the pur- 
suit, rode up at this moment. ‘The 
Duke dismounted, removed his helmet, 
and bent bareheaded over his old friend 
and companion in many desperate con- 
flicts. ‘Alas! Bayard,” cried he, in 


* See Guicciardini, Brantéme, and De Bellay. 





tones of unfeigned grief, ‘how shocked 
and confounded I am to see you, whom 
I have always loved and honoured, ex- 
piring in such agony before my eyes.” 
ayard, making an effort to recover 
strength, raised himself, leaned for- 
ward to the Constable, and said, in a 
firm tone of voice, ** My Lord of Bour- 
bon, I desire no pity at your hands ; 
keep it for yourself, who are fighting 
against your faith, your allegiance, and 
your sovereign, while I am dying for 
my sovereign, my allegiance, and my 
faith.”¢ Bourbon replied no more, but 
turned away in silence. However 
conscience-stricken may have been his 
thoughts, they found no utterance at 
his lips. Perhaps he would then and 
there gladly have exchanged conditions 
with the unsullied warrior and patriot 
who lay before him. History can find 
no speck on the character of Bayard. 
He presents a perfect specimen of mo- 
dern chivalry; a noble soldier, who 
may be set forward as a selected ex- 
emplar, a true type of the military 
profession in its most exalted grade. 
It was said of him by his contempo- 
raries, that he assaulted like a grey- 
hound, defended himself like a lion, 
and retreated like a wolf, who always 
retires from his pursuers with his face 
towards them. His device was a por- 
cupine, with the motto, “ Vires agminis 
unus habet” (** One man may concen- 
trate in himself the force of a whole 
troop”). This was given to him in 
commemoration of an exploit in which 
he singly defended a bridge against 
two hundred Spaniards—a feat of 
prowess rivalling that of Horatius Co- 
cles against the army of Porsenna. 
The continence and generosity of 
Bayard have been immortalised in the 
Spectator. They are the favourite themes 
of every historian of his time. Being 
asked one day, what was the best lega- 
cy a father could leave to his children, 
he replied, ‘‘ La vertu et la sagesse, qui 
ne craignent ni pluie, ni vent, ni tem- 
péte, m force d'homme” (Valour and 
virtue, which fear neither rain, nor 
storm, nor tempest, nor the strength 
of man”). Bayard was taken prisoner 
at Guinegate, and very courteously 
treated by Henry VIIL., who, struck 
by admiration of his character, pro- 
posed to him to enter his service. 
** Sire,” answered he, “I have already 








+ See ‘“‘ Histoire du Chey. de Bayard.” 
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two masters, God and my own prince; I 
will never serve any other.” His loyalty 
to king and country was more inter- 
woven with his nature than that of 
Bourbon; but let it be remembered 
that he had never received the same 
bitter wrongs in the same exalted rank. 

Bonnivet evacuated Italy, and re- 
treated in confusion across the fron- 
tiers, closely pursued by the Imperial 
generals, Bourbon pressed urgently a 
vigorous invasion of France, and pro- 
posed a bold march into the centre of 
the kingdom. Pescara refused to co- 
operate, alleging that their means were 
inadequate to so great an undertaking; 
but a he found that Provence sub- 
mitted almost without resistance to the 
name and influence of the Constable, 
he consented to assist in the siege of 
Marseilles. The defence proving more 
obstinate than was expected, Pescara 
drew off his army, and Bourbon was 
compelled to abandon an enterprise 
which certainly would have succeeded, 
had they persevered and acted with 
mutual cordiality. The troops of the 
Emperor, always badly paid, and worse 
supplied, began to murmur at their ar- 
rears, became mutinous, and left their 
ranks to plunder. The French king, 
roused by the frowning aspect of his af- 
fairs, levied a large army, took the 
field in person, and determined to make 
a gigantic effort for the recovery of the 
Milanese. Bourbon pawned his jew- 
els to pay his men, and hastening into 
Germany, levied a corps of twelve 
thousand lansquenets, with whom he 
speedily returned, and disciplined them 
into efficient soldiers. Francis laid 
siege to Pavia, which fortress was most 
gallantly defended by Antonio da Ley- 
va, a brave and skilful officer; but 
being at last reduced to great extremi- 
ty, Bourbon and Pescara, joined by 
Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, resolved 
to attempt its relief, although their 
combined forces were much inferior in 
number and quality to the gallant ar- 
mament of the French, which com- 
prised all that was noble, knightly, and 
distinguished in the kingdom, fighting 
under the eye of their monarch, and 
burning toachieve another victory topa- 
rallel with that of Marignano. But they 
were still commanded by the incapable 
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Bonnivet, whose fatal measures fore- 
boded nothing but disaster. The Im. 
perial army, as usual, were without 
pay or provisions, and a battle had be- 
come necessary to their very existence, 
But when they approached the ene- 
my’s position, and saw how formidably 
he was intrenched, they hesitated to 
attack under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, Every prudential motive 
called on the French to delay a battle, 
and wait the certain result of time and 
famine. But Francis had rashly sworn 
that he would take Pavia, or perish 
in the attempt. Yielding to his mis- 
taken sense of honour, his impetuous 
courage, and the advice of evil coun- 
sellors, he came forth from his lines, 
and offered his adversaries the chance 
they could scarcely have compelled— 
a fair combat in the open field. The 
two armies engaged with a desperate 
determination to win on either side, 
But the superior skill of Bourbon and 
Pescara prevailed over the most heroic 
efforts of ill-directed French valour, 
and obtained for them one of the most 
signal victories recorded in the annals 
of history. ‘The success was materiall 
indebted to a charge by the Spanis 
cavalry of Pescara, mingled with cho- 
sen companies of heavy armed musque- 
teers—a mode of attack hitherto un- 
practised in modern warfare, but after- 
wards adopted as a general principle, 
and always with irresistible result, by 
the Admiral Coligni, the Marquess of 
Montrose, Henry IV. of France, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and Turenne.* Da 
Leyva, too, seizing the critical mo- 
ment, sallied with his garrison from 
Pavia, made a furious assault upon the 
rear of the French, and completed their 
confusion. Mere courage could effect 
nothing against such well concerted 
manceuvres. 

Ten thousand gallant Frenchmen 
fell on that fatal day, while the loss of 
the Imperialists was trifling in compari- 
son, Frencks, after performing prodi- 
gies of valour, and killing seven men 
with his own hand, was compelled to 
surrender himself a prisoner. Severely 
wounded, unhorsed, surrounded, and 
on the point of being cut down by 
numbers, he was rescued by Monsieur 
de Pomperant, the friend and confidant 


* Some historians say that to Antonio da Leyva, and not Pescara, is due the merit of inter- 
mingling the infantry with cavalry at Pavia. It is, perhaps, needless to remind our readers that 


the formation was invented by Epaminondas, at Mantinea. 


ject in Folard’s Commentaries, vol. iy. 


See a dissertation on this sub- 
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of the ex-constable, who galloped up, 
and throwing himself at his feet, en- 
treated him not to sacrifice his life by 
a fruitless resistance. ‘‘To whom can 
I resign my sword ?” said the unfortu- 
nate monarch. ‘The Duke de Bour- 
bon is close at hand, sire,” murmured 
Pomperant, with some reluctance. 
«* Never,” replied the King. ‘This 
sword is that of Francis of France. I 
would die a thousand deaths rather 
than surrender it to a traitor. Conduct 
me to the Viceroy of Naples—to him 
I may deliver it without shame.” 
Around the person of the King lay, stiff 
in death, many of the highest nobility, 
the bravest warriors of France, while 
many more were made captives with 
him. The Duke d’Alencon, the 
contemptible husband of Marguerite 
de Valois, alone disgraced himself, 
by seeking safety in flight. He 
might have retrieved the day, or 
at least have rescued the King, by a 
timely and vigorous charge with the 
reserve, but he turned his face in an 
— direction, and lost alike his 
character and his opportunity. His 
high-souled wife spurned him from her 

resence, and demanded her brother at 

is hands. In a month D’Alengon 
was dead, and slept ina dishonoured 
grave, when he might have chosen a 
— one. Bonnivet had fallen at 

is post, a brave soldier, although a 
defective general. Bourbon sought 
him through the field, burning for a 
personal encounter with his mortal 
enemy. When he gazed on his lifeless 
body, covered with wounds, he ex- 
claimed, with mingled feelings of bitter- 
ness and compassion, ** Miserable man ! 
it is to you that both France and my- 
self are indebted for our ruin.” 

This decisive victory, and the cap- 
tivity of Francis, spread dismay 
throughout Europe. The power of 
Charles V. had no longer an oppos- 
ing check. The French army was 
annihilated; Milan was immediately 
abandoned, and in a few weeks not a 
Frenchman remained in Italy. 

By the success of Pavia and its im- 
portant consequences, fortune seemed 
to make more than full atonement to 
Bourbon for her former fickleness. 
Had he then asked himself, with Zanga, 
*¢ How stands the great account ’twixt 
me and vengeance?” he would have 
found the scale inclining in his favour 
beyond all reasonable calculation, and 
might have dedicated a temple to Ne- 


mesis in token of gratitude. To all 
outward appearance his star was high 
in the ascendant. He had gained a 
great battle, which placed him in 
the first rank of first-rate generals ; 
he had broken the power of France, 
and seemed to hold her destiny in his 
hands ; the King who had wronged 
him was a vanquished prisoner; the 
minion who had supplanted him was 
cold in death ; the only woman he 
had ever truly loved was a widow, and 
within two months the impatience of 
the captive monarch submitted to the 
reluctant conditions, that he should re- 
ceive her hand, with the restitution of 
his forfeited honours and estates. Suc- 
cessful treason was never before so per- 
fectly triumphant. But even then the 
worm that never dies was gnawing at his 
heart ; the despotic influence of opinion 
was withering his laurels while they 
clustered most thickly on his brow, and 
within the flowing plumes of his helmet 
the grim skeleton sat, dart in hand, 
already preparing the blow which, 
within the short space of two years, 
prostrated his ambitious hopes, and 
closed for ever his stormy career. The 
moral is profound, the application sa- 
lutary, and the lesson invaluable. 
De Lannoy, the Viceroy of Naples, 
more cunning in diplomacy than effec- 
tive in battle, conducted Francis to 
Madrid, with the view of making his 
own advantage with the’ Emperor, 
to the exclusion of the superior claims 
of Bourbon and Pescara. Bourbon 
hastened after him to look after his own 
interests, and in the presence of Charles 
loudly taxed De Lannoy with treachery 
and cowardice. Pescara did the same 
by letter, and offered to prove his alle- 
gations in personal combat. The Em- 
peror received Bourbon with the ex- 
ternal show of deference, but with in- 
ward dislike. The proud Spanish 
nobles shrank from his contact, and 
extended to him no hands of fellowship. 
They stood aloof, and made no secret 
of their personal contempt. Robertson, 
following Guicciardini, says :— 


“ Notwithstanding his great and impor- 
tant services, they shunned all intercourse 
with him to such a degree, that Charles 
having desired the Marquis de Villana to 
permit Bourbon to reside in his palace while 
the court remained at Toledo, he politely 
replied, ‘that he could not refuse gratifying 
his sovereign in that request,’ but added, 
with a Castilian dignity of mind, ‘that the 
Emperor must not be surprised, if the moment 
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the Constable departed, he should burn to 
the ground a house which, having been pol- 
luted by the presence of a traitor, became 
an unfit habitation for a man of honour.’”* 


This speech appears to have sug- 
gested to Sir Walter Scott the answer 
of the stern lord of Tantallon to the 
double-dealing Marmion, when, under 
something like similar circumstances, 
he offered him his hand at parting, 
having been his imposed guest by the 
king’s command— 

“ My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open at my Sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer, 
My castles are my king’s alone, 
From turret to foundation stone ; 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall, in friendly grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp,”t! 

A noble and sensitive nature, like 
that of Bourbon, notwithstanding his 
fall, must have felt keenly the taunts 
he was compelled to endure; and still 
more acutely the overacted courtesy of 
King Francis, to whose presence he 
was occasionally admitted, and the 
studied reserve of the Princess Mar- 
guerite, then at Madrid, with whom 
he had a confidential communication 
on political ;points, but in which old 
memories and associations were neither 
revived nor alluded to. Time rolled 
on. Francis obtained his liberty by 
submitting to terms which he repudi- 
ated, as wrung from him by compul- 
sion, the moment he set foot on his 
own soil. Pescara, having beentempted 
into wavering allegiance, died suddenly, 
not without suspicion of being poisoned. 
Bourbon thus became more necessary 
than ever to the Emperor, who, glad 
to get rid of his presence, and to re- 
tain his services, sent him back to Italy 
in supreme command, with a promise of 
the investiture of Milan as the reward 
of success. But he supplied no funds 
either to feed or pay the army, who 
were authorised to plunder the unfor- 
tunate Italians, and to live at free 
quarters wherever they could obtain 
them. Bourbon felt that he was thus 
reduced to a captain of banditti on a 
large scale, but he had no alternative. 
When he entered Milan the magis- 
trates and principal citizens loudly 
entreated his mercy, and assured him 
that their resources were exhausted. 
The situation of Bourbon imposed on 


* See Robertson’s Charles V., vy. ii, b. 4. 
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him acts of violence extremely repulsive 
to his natural character, which was ge- 
nerous and humane. He promised to 
withdraw and encamp beyond the walls, 
if the inhabitants would raise among 
themselves a sum sufficient to defray 
the arrears of pay due to his troops. 
They had already suffered from bad 
faith, and placed no confidence in his 
assurances. Some authorities have 
stated, that he then voluntarily called 
Heaven to witness that if he broke his 
pledged word, he wished that the first 
shot fired at the next battle in which 
he was engaged might end his life. 
He falsified his promise, and his death 
before the walls of Rome has been 
quoted asa judgment. But it appears 
more likely that the anecdote was the 
child of the catastrophe, and may be 
classed with the popular traditions 
which tell us that the cunning Athenian 
artist, Perillus, was the first victim of 
the brazen bull he presented to Phala- 
ris ; that Dr. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, 
who died in peaceful retirement in 
1814, was the first victim of the hu- 
mane invention which bears his name ; 
and that Dean Swift was the first in- 
mate of the lunatic hospital he endowed 
with his fortune, but which was not 
erected until several years after his 
death. How many, or rather how few, 
of these ingenious coincidences are 
founded in fact is a puzzling question, 
to be decided as the organ of credulity 
or unbelief predominates in the deve- 
lopment of the reader. 

The army of Bourbon, driven to ex- 
tremity by want of everything, and 
seeing no prospect of pay or further 
plunder, mutinied. By great’address, 
and the influence of their attachment 
to his person, he restored them to dis- 
cipline and obedience, and feeling the 
necessity of striking a blow while there 
was yet time, resolved on an enterprise 
which has few parallels, either for the 
boldness with which it was conceived, 
or the unscrupulous disregard of all the 
laws of civilised war, with which it was 
carried into execution. He announced 
to his soldiers that he would lead them 
to the attack and pillage of Rome, and 
place at their disposal the treasures of 
the richest city in the world. They 
followed him with alacrity. In the 
depth of winter he began his march 
with a large and motley force, but with. 
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out money, magazines, artillery, or 
field equipage. The inhabitants of 
northern Italy gazed in terror as he 
passed along. ‘The garrisons of the 
different fortresses manned their ram- 
parts, and watched anxiously his on- 
ward progress, marked by a track of 
desolation, portentous as the tail of a 
eomet, on the line he had taken. 
Bourbon accompanied his men on foot, 
sharing their coarse food, enduring all 
their privations, and even joining in 
the camp ballads, in which they jeered 
his poverty, eulogized his valour, and 
expressed their confidence in his for- 
tunes. The burden of their favourite 
song consisted of two Spanish lines, 
which may be thus translated— 


“We are as good gentlemen as you, 
And quite as rich, without a sous,” 


On the evening of the 5th of May, 
1527, he encamped on the plains in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and having 
inflamed the passions of his soldiers, by 
pointing out to them the palaces and 
churches into which the riches of Eu- 
rope had flowed for many centuries, 
early on the following morning he led 
them to the attack of the Eternal City. 
To render himself more conspicuous, 
both to friends and enemies, he wore a 
surcoat of white tissue over his armour, 
and, well knowing the force of example, 

lanted the first ladder with his own 
ands. He was determined to distin- 
guish that day either by his death, or 
by a success which should resound 
through the nations of the world. His 
foot had scarcely reached the third 
round of the ladder, when he was struck 
mortally by the ball of a retreating 
sentinel (who fired at random), and 
fell to the ground. He called on one 
of his attendant squires, Louis Com- 
bald, to cover his body with a cloak, 
that the soldiers might not be discou- 
raged by the news of his death, and 
expired in a few moments, with their 
shouts of victory ringing in his ears. 
No time was granted him for repent- 
ance, even if his thoughts turned that 
way; no friendly hand proffered the 
offices of religion, even if his agony of 
mind and body permitted him to re- 
quire them. He fell with courage 
worthy of a better cause, and in the 
exercise of military abilities which 
would have placed him high in the 
temple of fame, had they been em- 
ployed in the service of his country, 
and not at the head of her enemies, 


Take him for all in all he was a mighty, 
though an erring spirit; perverted 
from the true course of honour by cir- 
cumstances he neither sought nor 
created, and driven into a career which 
carried its own punishment at the 
moment of the greatest apparent 
triumph. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in his eccentric 
autobiography, claims the merit of 
having shot the Duke de Bourbon with 
his own hand, but nobody believes him. 
He says :— 


“ Levelling my arquebuss, I discharged it 
with deliberate aim at a person who seemed 
to be lifted above the rest, but the mist pre- 
vented me distinguishing whether he was on 
horseback or on foot. Then, turning sud- 
denly about to Alessandro and Cecchino, I bid 
them fire off their pieces, and showed them 
how to escape every shot of the besiegers. 
Having accordingly fired twice for the 
enemy’s once, I cautiously approached the 
walls, and perceived that there was an extra- 
ordinary confusion among the assailants, 
occasioned by our having shot the Duke de 
Bourbon. He was, as I understood after- 
wards, that chief personage whom I saw 
raised above the rest.”—Vol. i. p. 120. 


The memoirs of Cellini are full of 
marvels; a tissue of improbable ad- 
ventures, in the style of those of the 
renowned Baron Munchausen. He 
was skilful with chisel and graver, un- 
equalled in the moulding of silver and 
gold, almost as cunning in his art as 
Tubal-cain, the first instructor of every 
one who wrought in brass and iron; 
but he dreamed strange fantasies, and 
wrote them down as truth. 

Many pens have described with har- 
rowing eloquence the horrors which 
ensued on the capture of Rome by the 
army of Bourbon. Men of various na- 
tions, mercenary traders in human life, 
who sold their services for hire, unre- 
strained by discipline, infuriated by 
the loss of their commander, and 
a by the thirst of rapine, were 
et loose on the devoted city; nor did 
their outrages cease, as is commonly 
the case, when the first fury of the 
storm was over, and temporary excite. 
ment was glutted to satiety. For 
many months the helpless inhabitants, 
without distinction of age, rank, or sex, 
were plundered, outraged, and mur- 
dered. Pope Clement VII., who had 
taken refuge in the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, was obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion, and was treated little better 
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than a common malefactor. Priests 
were torn from the altar, and vir- 
gins suffered violation in the arms of 
their mothers. The booty in ready 
money exceeded one million of ducats, 
and that large sum was more than 
doubled by ransoms and confiscations. 
The systematic, organised barbarism 
exceeded all that had been inflicted in 
earlier ages by the hordes of Alaric, 
Genseric, or Odoacer. ‘The excesses 
of an army professing Christianity, 
subjects of a Catholic monarch, in the 
sixteenth century, and in the acknow- 
ledged capital of the Christian world, 
have left in the shade the cruelties per- 
petrated in the ages of ignorance by 
heathen Huns, Goths, and Vandals. 
To match their unbridled license, to 
equal their proceedings in atrocity, we 
must trace down the pages of modern 
history, until we arrive, a hundred 
years later, at the dark chapter which 
describes the sacking of Magdeburg 
by the remorseless ‘Tilly, War, the 
great safety-valve, but at the same time 
the heaviest scourge of society, has never 
been exercised in all its gloomy terrors 
without a redeeming ray of heroism, so 
completely as in these two memorable 
instances. A thirst for plunder, the 
worst of all human passions—the cupi- 
dity or exigence of the brigand, and 
not the martial spirit of the soldier— 
was in either case the exciting cause. 

Bourbon had only attained his thirty- 
eighth year, when he fell, as described, 
before the walls of Rome. At the 
same age died Gustavus of Sweden, on 
the plains of Lutzen, But the latter 
perished in a bright field of glory, in a 
just cause, and with an unblemished 
reputation, 

Ve have endeavoured to bring 
under one view all that credible autho- 
rity has disclosed with regard to two 
eminent personages, whose lives and 
characters suggest points of strong 
comparison. ‘he modern presents a 
duplicate of the ancient, under very 
similar circumstances. Whatever may 
be the influence of times and manners 
in moulding the actions of men, the 
general features of human nature will 
always be found to be the same. In 
one respect, Coriolanus stands above 
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Bourbon. He almost redeemed his 
disloyalty to his country, by pausing in 
the hour of triumph, and yielding up 
public resentment to natural affection. 
Bourbon suffered no touch of feeling 
to interfere with his steady march of 
vengeance, on which he was permitted 
for a time to advance with destructive 
power. The wrongs of Coriolanus 
were more exclusively public wrongs. 
He was driven into banishment by the 
voice of the majority. His country. 
men repudiated him; he was disfran- 
chised, and became, by their own act, a 
free citizen of the world, The wrongs 
ot Bourbon were private wrongs, the 
more stinging, perhaps, inasmuch as 
they arose from personal enmity, 
jealousy, and ingratitude. Rome was 
the enemy of Coriolanus, The King, 
his mother, and Bonnivet, not France, 
were the enemies of Bourbon. Corio. 
lanus relented under abject supplica- 
tions, It does not appear that Bour- 
bon was ever cordially invited to return, 
that the offers of the King to reinstate 
him were sincere, or that he ever 
wavered in his schemes of retaliation. 
On the whole, the conduct of Corio- 
lanus was more defensible, on broad 
grounds, and the close of his life more 
consistent with the elevation of his 
character. Coriolanus sought to punish 
Rome, rather than to exalt himself. 
Bourbon hoped to find a throne in the 
dismemberment of the French mo- 
narchy. The vengeance of Coriolanus 
was lofty and unselfish, That of 
Bourbon was never separated from 
personal ambition. We can justify 
neither entirely, while we may pity and 
palliate the conduct of both, It is 
more easy to find excuses for Bourbon 
than for either Bernadotte or Moreau, 
who, in our own days, appeared in 
arms against their native country, and 
assisted to strangle her when already 
gasping beneath the pressure of con- 
federated Europe. They sought to 
overthrow an ancient rival who had 
gone beyond them, without caring 
much by what means the object was 
accomplished; and the chances are, 
that neither would have objected to 
fill his seat had the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, 
J. W. C. 
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We hardly know any term sufficiently 
expressive of the fearful rhythmical 
strangulation to which this terrible 
Judge at the Havana hasdoomedanum- 
ber of inoffensive Spanish poets, than 
the one we have prefixed to this arti- 
cle. Any milder term would only mis- 
lead the public as to the awful and 
irrevocable fate that has overtaken these 
unfortunate bards. If we are too late 
to move in arrest of judgment, and to 
suspend, even for a little while, the 
execution of a sentence, which the more 
humane sympathies of the age must 
pronounce unreasonably severe, we, 
at least, may be able to forewarn such 
of the surviving Spanish writers as are 
et untried (and, thank God! untrans- 
ated) to protest, with all their might, 
against being ‘done to death” by the 
merciless hands of Mr. Kennedy. 

As is usual in all courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, the judge, before pro- 
nouncing, in definite terms, the precise 
nature of the sentence which he has 
pre-determined to inflict, looks be- 
nignly on the unfortunate culprit in 
the dock, and reads him a gentle ho- 
mily on his transgressions, frequently 
reminding him of the respectable and 
honest parents whom his delinquencies 
have now disgraced, and of his own op- 
portunities of improvement and success 
which are for ever lost. Thus it is with 
our rhyming Rhadamanthus: before as- 
suming the black cap of the translator, 
he adopts the bland accents of the 
preacher, but with a refined cruelty, 
scarcely to be equalled in the real 
courts to which we have alluded—while 
incorrectly praising the modern poets, 
he unjustly assails their literary proge- 
nitors, thus ¢raducing them both in that 
double sense, which the French lan- 
guage is alone capable of expressing, 
and which, until we saw Mr. Kennedy’s 
book, we thought only French trans- 
lated literature, in its most decrepid 
moments, could possibly produce. 

In the premonitory and pre-penal 
homily which our judicial, but not ju- 
dicious, translator addresses to his vic- 
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tims, he commences with a misstate- 
ment with respect to the older and 
better literature of Spain, that seems 
intended as an adroit apology for the 
tameness of the modern portion that he 
has undertaken to illustrate — if, in- 
deed, it be not a courageous enuncia- 
tion—that commonplace and insipidity 
are more valuable attributes of a liters. 
ture, than originality, and exuberant 
spirit and vivacity. He says :— 


“Those writers are very much mistaken 
who suppose, that consequent upon the long 
domination of the Moors in Spain, there are 
to be found in Spanish literature any of the 
exuberances of style which are considered the 
principal characteristics of Eastern poetry.” 


This certainly will be news to those 
persons who, like ourselves, have been 
drawn to the study of this rich and 
gorgeous literature by the very orien- 
tal character, the existence of which is 
here denied, and which, by the teem- 
ing fancy and splendid exaggeration 
of its illustrations, has rendered the 
drama of Spain one of the most fasci- 
nating in the world, notwithstanding 
the absence of individual characterisa- 
tion that would be fatal to any other. 
This judicial blindness as to what is 
really beautiful and characteristic in 
Spanish literature, that has fallen on 
our learned friend, is, perhaps, a key to 
his entire work, and certainly makes 
us wonder the less at the complacency 
with which he puts forth his own mi- 
serable rendering of much, that even 
in competent hands would fail in being 
highly or permanently attractive. 

Our translator proceeds in his intro- 
duction, with a comparison between the 
early literatures of Spain and England, 
and claims a superiority for them over 
those of the other European nations; 
just enough, no doubt, to both, but 
which, as far as the English is concern- 
ed, he seems to forget in a few lines 
after :— 


“While the popular poetry of other na- 
tions at that period,” he says, “‘ was almost 
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entirely occupied with childish stories of 
giants and supernatural beings, or in mag- 
nifying the outrages of their heroes, and even 
of their outlaws, the Spanish bards were en- 
gaged in celebrating the patriotism and 
prowess of their Christian warriors, in strains 
not unworthy of the deeds they commemo- 
rated.” 


We would, by no means, detract 
from this well-merited tribute to the 
morality and patriotism of the early 
Spanish ballads; but we must enter 
our protest against the sweeping de- 
nunciation of giants and supernatural 
beings, the big people and the little 
people of fiction and poetry ; and, above 
all, this onslaught on the green-clad 
foresters of merry Sherwood, and their 
famous chief, who has ever been— 


“ The English ballad-singer’s joy.” 


We fear “ Bold Robin” would have 
had but poor chance if brought up be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy ; and that he would have met 
the same fate at his hands that even- 
tually overtook his favourite lieutenant, 
* Little John,” who, as our readers 
will remember, was hanged on Essex- 
bridge, in this our good city of Dublin. 

The elevated position and active pur- 
suits of the majority of the Spanish 

oets, compared with the sedentary 

abits and social obscurity of those in 
other countries, is well pointed out by 
Mr. Kennedy ; and the same difference 
continues down to the present day, as 
abundantly proved by the interesting 
memoirs which our author prefixes to 
his separate specimens. Speaking of 
the Spanish poets, he says— 


“Some were of royal rank, others were 
eminent as statesmen, and others, if not of 
the same high station, were yet equally en- 
gaged in military service or the active busi- 
ness of life. Three of their most favourite 
poets, Garcillasso de la Vega, Manrique, and 
Cadahalso, died the death of soldiers, from 
wounds received in warfare. Ercilla, author 
of the chief poem in the Spanish language, 
which may be considered an epic, was a par- 
ticipant in the wars he so graphically de- 
scribes. Cervantes received three wounds 
at the battle of Lepanto, by one of which he 
lost an arm, Calderon de la Barca passed 
many years of his life in the campaigns in 
the Low Countries, where he gained great 
military reputation; and Lope de Vega was 
one of the few adventurers in the ‘ Invincible 
Armada,’ who were fortunate enough to re- 
turn to their native country.”— Jntroduc- 
tion, p. xiii. 


Somewhat further on in his preface 
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Mr. Kennedy lays down some general 
principles on the subject of translation, 
to which it is scarcely necessary to al- 
lude, as few will be attracted by a 
theory which is so indifferently sup- 
ported by examples. He has, however, 
such an amusing facility of discovering 
a peculiar merit in what most persons 
feel to be a striking defect, that a por- 
tion of his observations on this subject 
must be given. After informing us 
that ‘‘it may be a matter of surprise,”— 
which it certainly is—that the Spanish, 
“though a very sonorous language, 
cannot be termed a rich one,” he con- 
tinues— 


“ Abounding in long words (sesquipedalia 
verba) it loses in precision and strength what 
is gained in sound, and thus the ideas are in- 
cumbered where simplification was required. 
The comparatively monosyllabic character of the 
English language has in this respect an immense 
advantage for the translator (!) as it enables 
him to give the sentiments of the original 
more concisely than one from it into another.” 


We shall presently see some speci- 
mens of this boasted conciseness :— 


“Having also more synonyms with dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, a greater precision 
may be lost or gained, according to the cir- 
cumstances and the judgment applied to 
them.” 


Getting courageous as he proceeds 
in his clear and satisfactory theory, 
and with an irrepressible feeling of 

ride in his own successful working 
of it out, he says:— 


‘‘ Thus a translation may sometimes be su« 
perior to the original, from its giving the 
ideas more distinctly; and as it is the test 
of good writing to find how it reads in an- 
other language, so with really superiorauthors 
it may be a matter of little importance in 
what version their thoughts are expressed.” 


We are somewhat puzzled by this per- 
plexing and amusing apothegm, and can 
make nothing of it but that good writing 
may be translated into bad writing, wit 
a very considerable advantage to the 
former. Since the days when the ma- 
gician, in Aladdin, exchanged new 
lamps for old, no such disinterested 
exchange has been known to the world 
of commerce or of letters. 

After this flourish of trumpets, our 
author seems to be somewhat 

“ Scared at the sound himself had made,” 


and adds, with a naiveté and modesty 
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more amusing than his preliminary 
boldness— 


“It is not presumed hereby that the fol- 
lowing translations a// come under this con- 
sideration” (that is in being superior to the 
original), ‘* but with the advantages above 
expressed, it may be hoped, that as exotics 
in a green-louse, these flowers of Spanish 
poetry may be found pleasing representations 
of what they were in their native soil, even if 
they cannot be made entirely denizens of our 
own.”—p. xiv. 


The paradoxes of our learned trans- 
lator are amusing enough, but the fa- 
cility with which he forgets them, and 
the singular authorities he adduces in 
support of them, are still more so. 
Thus, after informing us that transla- 
tions (meaning his own) may be supe- 
rior to the originals, and that the 
monosyllabic character of the English 
language gives the translator ‘ an im- 
mense”’ advantage in rendering poetry, 
the melody and harmony of which in 
the original arise from the very opposite 
cause, he says—‘‘ With the disadvan- 
tage of rhyme, in a foreign language, no 
apology is requisite for the ruggedness 
of any lines which the critic may point 
out. I differ totally from those writers, 
Coleridge and others, who affect a con- 
tempt for finished versification, and rely 
entirely on the brilliancy of their ideas.” 
This, taken altogether, strikes us as 
being exguisitely amusing. The cou- 
rage that ventures to suggest a compa- 
rison of such “finished” verses as we 
shall presently adduce, with those of 
Coleridge, can only be equalled by the 
discrimination that selects the author of 
*‘ Khubla Khan,” *‘ Genevieve,” *‘Chris- 
tabel,” or ** The Ancient Mariner,” as 
the apostle and producer of ‘unfinished 
versification.” Why, if ever there was 
an ear attuned to the most perfect me- 
lody of versification, and a pen capable 
of noting down the ravishing harmonies 
as they arose, they were pre-eminently 
those of Coleridge. But our translator 
proceeds—‘‘ Those who have had to 
write ‘nonsense verses’ at school or 
college, have no right to excuse them- 
selves from labouring to make their 
lines run smoothly.” Why those per- 
sons who persevere in writing “ non- 
sense verses” after they have lett school 
or college, cannot, with all their labour, 
*¢ make their /ines run smooth,” must for 
ever remain a mystery, seeing that their 
readers supply them with “ sleepers” 
in abundance, 
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“In sequence of the remark be. 
fore made,” as Mr. Kennedy says, of 
the stirring and active lives led by the 
earlier Spanish poets, of the bracing 
and healthy influences their public 
duties had upon their literary labours, 
he points out how the same causes have 
led to the same results with respect to 
their successors. Referring to the au- 
thors selected for translation, he says— 


“From the memoirs hereafter detailed it 
may be seen that no fewer than six out of 
the twelve had to suffer the evils of exile for 
public or private opinions, of whom tliree 
so died, unhappily, in foreign countries, 
Three others, though not actually exiled, 
were subjected to long and cruel imprison- 
ment for the same causes, while two out of 
the remaining three had to take their share 
of burdens in the public service during the 
troubled state of the country”—p. xxii. 


If to these misfortunes we recal the 
fact, that the entire twelve have had 
their poems translated byMr. Kennedy, 
we think that the martyrology of genius 
can scarcely adduce any destiny more 
relentless, 

The public services, the private vir- 
tues and the great talents of Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos (born 1744, died 
1811), as well as the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the priority of his birth, 
entitle him to the first place in Mr. 
Kennedy's collection, to which, per- 
haps, if judged by his poetical writings 
alone, he would not have the same 
claim. Compared by his own country- 
men to Cicero, by English critics to 
Montesquieu, and, not inappropriately, 
by Mr. Kennedy to Edmund Barke, 
he has left a reputation for probity and 
active intelligence that both Spaniards 
and foreigners delight to honour, and 
which statesmen of all countries would 
do well to imitate. Even when moving 
in the more limited sphere of official 
duty at Seville, where he presided over 
the criminal courts, his mind was ever 
active in the acquisition of new know- 
ledge, and his personal exertions ever 
ready to forward the well-being of the 
society amid which he was placed. 
Notwithstanding the occupation of his 
time by public duties, he found leisure 
for the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage, mainly for the purpose of study- 
ing the great masters of the then new 
science of political economy. 

The change of parties, however, 
which in Spain are almost always 
attended by some of the tragic dis- 
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asters of a revolution, overwhelmed 
this great and good man with re- 
aan misfortunes. A banishment 
of seven years from the scene of his 
triumphs and his labours followed, 
after a brief interval of prosperity, by 
an imprisonment of the same duration, 
and finally, shipwreck and death, are 
rather serious consequences of what is 
known in these countries as a change 
of ministry—that constitutional eutha- 
nasia, in which the most robust parties 
expire without agroan. ‘The poetical 
specimens selected from the writings 
of this eminent man are three in num- 
ber—the principal one being a didac- 
tic poem of some length, in the shape 
of an epistle toafriend. As might be 
expected, it abounds with just and sen- 
sible observations, elevated by moral 
dignity and a sincere religious convic- 
tion highly creditable to the writer, but 
sresenting little to the English reader 

ut what he has been long familiar 
with from the poems of Young, and 
Cowper, and many others, and wanting 
(at least in Mr. Kennedy’s version) 
those graces of style which throw such 
a charm over the meditations of the 
English poets. 

The epistle is written “ On the vain 
desires and studies of men.” After 
describing a few of the more intellec- 
tual aberrations, the poet descends to 
some of the grosser pleasures and 
pursuits of life, and we must here 
present for the first time a specimen 
of Mr. Kennedy’s “ finished” versifica- 
tion with its exquisite conciseness of 
expression of which he has told us so 
much :— 


“ But if to Bacchus and to Ceres given, 
Before his table laid, from morn to even, 
At ease he fills himself, as held in stall: 
See him his stomach make his god, his all! 
Nor earth nor sea suffice his appetite ; 
Ill-tongued and gluttonous the 

unite: (?) 
With such he passes his vain days along, 
In drunken routs obscene, with toast and 
song, 
And jests and dissolute delights; his aim 
To gorge unmeasured, riot without shame, 
But soon with these begins to blunt and 
lose (?) 
Stomach and appetite: he finds refuse 
Offended Nature, as insipid food 
The savours others delicacies viewed (?) 
Vainty from either India he seeks 
For stimulants ; in vain from art bespeaks 
Fresh sauces, which his palate will reject ; 
His longings heighten'd, but life's vigour 
wrecked, 


like 
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And thus worn out in mid career the 
cost (?) 
Before life ends he finds his senses lost.” 
—pp. 22, 23. 


We confess that, though not over 


much 
“To Bacchus and to Ceres given,” 


our “senses” must also be “lost.” ifany 
precise meaning can be drawn from 
the greater portion of this mysterious 
paragraph—grammar and connexion, 
noun and verb, substantive and adjec- 
tive, are so jumbled together, that the 
only distinct idea we can extract from 
the entire is the foresight of that epi- 
curean gentleman, who, not content 
with buying his ‘* sauces” ready pre- 
pared from Harvey, or some other ter- 
restrial concocter, ‘ bespeaks” them 
from “ Art” itself, who, we suppose, 
has set up in business, and opened shop. 

Perhaps the best passage in the 
poem (if we can use so strong a phrase, 
when it would be difficult to select even 
one perfectly correct couplet) is that 
description of the soi disant philoso- 
pher, who attempts 


ss with his dim eyes 
The Great Inscrutable to scrutinize.” 


But this is introduced and terminated 
by such extraordinary lines, where 
words seem either to have no meaning 
at all, or what at least is incomprehensi- 
ble to our poor understanding, that it 
would only suggest ludicrous images 
where the most sacred were intended, 
if we gave it in its integrity. 

The opening couplet or triplet is as 
follows :— 


‘Perhaps, thence stepping more disorder’d 
yet, 

He rushes his presumptuous flight to set 

Ev’'n to the throne of God !”"—p. 28. 


What may be the precise meaning of 
a man “ setting his flight” (except the 
latter word means a flight of stairs), 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 
When Moore recommends his willin 
listeners to undertake a similar ae 
excursion, he writes his invitation in 


intelligible English— 


“ We'll take a flight 
To heaven to-night, 
And leave dull earth behind us!” 


But this we presume would be far too 
simsple a phrase for our learned friend. 
The use of the word “‘ stepping” in the 
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first line, however, helps us to a more 
a meaning of the word “ set.” 

e fancy some figure taken from the 
graceful exercise of dancing is here in- 
tended, and that the philosopher, who 
is represented as being somewhat “ dis- 
order’d” (what that means in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s fine vocabulary we leave our 
readers to guess), commences his flight 
by stepping and setting, and, we sup- 
pose, turning his partner to ‘the music 
of the spheres !” 

The paragraph ends nearly as badly 
as it begins. The poet, after putting 
the philosopher on the right road, and 
pointing to the bright and distant goal, 
addresses him thus :— 


“There is high wisdom’s fountain found 
alone ; 
There thou thy origin wilt find thee shown.” 


We think it would be difficult to equal 
this line for graceful alliteration and 
lucid arrangement ; but he continues— 


“ There thou mayest trace 
Thy lofty destiny, the crown declared, 
Of endless life, for virtue that’s prepared.” 
—p. 29. 


A crown of the particular sort of 
aper on which this astounding couplet 
is printed, should instantly be ‘ pre- 
pared” for the laureate head that could 
alone produce it. 

A graceful little lyric, “To Galatea’s 
Bird,” which we had marked for quo- 
tation, but which want of space pre- 
cludes our giving, follows this la- 
boured effort of Mr. Kennedy’s imita- 
tive muse. It is succeeded by another 

m, also intended to be lyrical, which 
is divided into two parts. Some stan- 
zas in the first portion seem so like a 
rational colloquy between the late 
judge at the Havana and his reviewers, 
that we would be inclined to believe 
that our learned translator ingeniously 
introduced it here, if he had not given 
(as if to disarm suspicion) the original 
Spanish in the notes. The unpalat- 
able truths are narrated in a little ad- 
dress 

TO ENARDA. 
“Lovely Enarda! young and old 
All quarrel with me daily ; 
Because I write to thee, they scold, 
Perhaps, sweet verses gaily.” 


This stanza is so far satisfactory, 
that it declares the universal opinion 
which our critical brethren have or 
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ought to have expressed of our poet’s 
performances. ‘Old and young,” he 
says, *‘los mozos y los viejos,” as it is 
in the original — “tender juveniles” 
and “tough seniors,” as Shakspeare 
has it—all quarrel with Mr. Kennedy 
daily about his book. Now, as there 
is not a word in the original about this 
angry diurnal disputation, we think it 
is introduced here (not for the purpose 
of rhyming with “ gaily,” as the simple- 
minded might suppose but) to fix the 
quarrel on the critics of the daily press 
—the monthlies and quarterlies, fortu- 
nately for us, not being included. 
Having quarrelled however, of course 
they must “ scold,” and this they do it 
a — ;” but this is said doubtfully, 
perhaps, in ‘sweet verses.” This 
method of reviewing is new to us, but 
the grammatical construction of the 
sentence scarcely admits of any other 
meaning. It is gratifying, however, 
to find that, notwithstanding the quar- 
relling and the scolding, they do their 
spiriting, if not “gently,” at least 
“gaily.” The second stanza is still 
more direct :— 


‘6 A judge should be more grave, they say! 
As each my song accuses ; 
From such pursuits should turn away, 
As trifling with the Muses.” 


We do not think that levity of any 
kind is the besetting sin of our learned 
functionary, so that we must slightly 
differ from our critical brethren in this 
respect. We suspect that, like a for- 
mer ponderous occupant of our own 
bench, Mr. Kennedy reversed the laws 
of matter rising by the force of his 
* gravity,” when other men were kept 
down by their levity. This plain-spo- 
ken lyric proceeds :— 


“ How wofully you waste your time! 
Preach others ; but, all slighting, 
The more they scold the more I rhyme— 
Still I must keep on writing.”—p. 82. 


Now, though we must say, as Talley- 
rand said on another occasion, that we 
** do not see the necessity” for such un- 

romising perseverance, yet, ifour trans- 
ator will not receive the unequivocal 
assurance contained in the first line of 
this stanza, and if he is determined to 
‘*rhyme the more,” the more his critics 
find fault with his efforts, it becomes 
a question of policy, whether it would 
not be better for us and our brethren, 
on some general ‘ Review” day, to 
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throw the shields of our praise and pro- 
tection over this incurable rhymatic, 
and so for ever to bury him beneath 
the unexpected favours, like the maid- 
en in the Roman story. 

The next poet who is called up to 
receive his sentence from our inexora- 
ble judge, is Iriarte (born, 1750, died 
1791); whose ‘literary fables” have 
rendered his name extensively and 
peneeey known, not only in Spain, 

ut throughout Europe, and in Ame- 
rica. This graceful and witty writer 
also experienced much personal misfor- 
tune, having undergone a strict impri- 
sonment of three years, which he sur- 
vived but a short period. 

In addition to his ‘ fables,” Iriarte 
was the author of some successful dra- 
mas, a long didactic poem on the art of 
music, which he himself considered the 
best of his works, a collection of poeti- 
cal epistles, and various translations 


from the Latin and the French. 


“ Horace,” says Mr. Kennedy, “seems to 
have been his favourite author; but he had 
not learned from him his philosophical equa- 
nimity, wherewith to pass over in silent en- 
durance the minor miseries of life. Thus he 
allowed himself, throughout his short career, 
to be too much affected by those ungenerous 
attacks, which mediocrity is so apt to make 
on superior merit. The names of those cen- 
surers are now principally remembered by 
his notices of their writings—an honour which 
men of genius, in their hours of irritation, 
too often confer on unworthy opponents.” 


We trust, as far as our humble selves 
are concerned, that our translator will 
imitate the philosophical indifference of 
the Roman poet, rather than the irri- 
table vengeance of the Spanish. We 
fancy Mr. Kennedy must have a pecu- 
liar fondness for the epistolatory form 
of verse, as the first specimen of Iri- 
arte’s muse, as it was of that of Jovel- 
lanos, is one of this description.- It is 
addressed to the poet’s brother, who 
had set out like Burns’s hero— 


“To make a tour, and take a whirl, 
To learn bon-ton, and see the war!’ !” 


Or, as Mr. Kennedy more elegantly 
expresses it towards the end of this 
epistle— 

‘A rapid course to take, 
And tour political around to make.”—p. 50. 


The poem opens with a prelude de- 
scriptive of other preludes.} 
VOL. XLI.a-NO, CCXLIY, 


After a few lines, we have one of those 
unconscious confessions, the candour 
and truthfulness of which are so felici- 
tously expressed and exemplified, by 
the verses in which they are conveyed : 


“Tt seems to me, dear brother, that Apollo 
A course divine now does not always follow.” 


Now, this, we maintain, is one of the 
most artful and ingenious lines in the 
book. Superficial critics might ima- 
gine, that the elaborate inelegance and 
imperfection that are miraculously 
compressed into so small a space, were 
simply the effect of the author’s inca- 
pacity to write better. This is very 
far from our opinion. We think Mr. 
Kennedy must have taxed his energies 
to the utmost to produce so bad a line, 
a line so truly and lamentably cor- 
roborative of the sentiment to be ex- 
pressed. But we must not break the 


connexion of this admirable passage :— 


“Tt seems to me, dear brother, that Apollo 

A course divine now does not always 
follow. 

Nor please to dictate verses of a tone, 

Worthy a sponsor such as he to own: 

But rather would be human (qu. diaboli- 
cal ?) and prefer 

To prose in rhymes of warmthless cha- 
racter: 

Without the enthusiasm sublime of old, 

And down the wings of Pegasus would 
fold, 

Not to be borne on flight, but gently 
stroll’d.”—p. 47. 


This last couplet is«as incomprehen- 
sible to us as the Ogham. It must 
henceforward take its place beside the 
lines of Milton, which have ever been 
a@ puzzle to the critics— 


“ Smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.” 


After envying his brother the vari. 
ous interesting sights he will enjoy at 
Rome, he consoles himself by the re- 
flection, that he himself, though ab- 
sent, can draw perpetual delight from 
the immortal writings which, after all, 
are the principal glory of the eternal 


city :— 


“ But still the immortal writings ‘tis for me, 
Of Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, to see ; 
I see Lucretius, Pliny, Juvenal, 
Augustus, Maro, and Maecenas, all; 
With their names is the soul exalted high, 
Heroic worth and honour to descry.” 
2 
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Since the days or nights when, in 
imitation of the mummy in the British 
Museum, we “ dro ped a halfpenny” 
in the hat of the detract Homer of the 
Liberty, “ Zozimus,” as we loitered on 
Carlisle-bridge, listening to the sacred 
epic, descriptive of the finding of Moses 
by the ‘Lovely Vargin,” who was 
daughter to Pharoah, no such couplet 
as this last has blest our ears. But 
we must not lose sight of our tra- 
veller, The poet tells his brother, that 
after leaving the Tiber he will imme- 
diately proceed to the Danube, where, 
he says— 


mi ’Tis for you 

The Austrian Vienna there to view : 

To admirethe monarch, warlike, good, and 
wise, 

With the magnanimous Prussian king who 
vies. 

An army, brave and numerous to sway; 

Chosen and hardy, forward to obey, 

Whom as companions honour’d he rewards, 

And not as slaves abused a lord regards. 

There agriculture flourish you will see ; 
&c.—p. 49. 


He gives a commission to his brother 
when in Vienna— 


“ When near you may applaud the loftiness, 
The harmony, and the consonance sublime, 
All that in varied symphonies to express 

Has power, the greatest master of our time, 
Haydn the great, and merited his fame— 
Whom to embrace I beg you in my name.” 


The last couplet reminds us of the 
modest improvement on Dryden’s fa- 
mous epigram, “ ‘Ihree poets in three 
different countries born,” made by a 
recent Irish bard, the author of the 
* Doneraile Litany,” and addressed to 
George IV., when in Dublin:— 


“ Byron for England, Scott for Scotia stood, 
And Ireland boasts O'Kelly great and 
good !” 


London is, of course, the next place 
which the traveller is to visit, and here 
the muse rises with the subject :— 


“ There, in the populous court, whose walls 
long side 
Bathes the deep Thames, in current vast 
and wide, 
A nation’s image will before your eyes 
In all things most extraordinary rise.” 


*¢ There,” he continues— 


. With inevitably great surprise. 


What in no other country we may see, 
You will behold, to exert their energies, 
Men act and speak with perfect liberty.” 
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Paris is to be visited on his return ;— 


‘“ "Midst others my reflections I would fain, 
In some description worthy of the theme 
(If it were not beyond my powers) explain 
The various scenes, enchantments, all that 
seem, 
Which the Parisian court on your return 
Prepares and offers you, surprised to learn, 
Polish’d emporium of Europe's courts, 
The which with noble spectacles invites,” &e. 


These two concluding lines refer ge- 
nerally, we should imagine, to Paris, 
so celebrated for its manufacture of 
optical glasses. If we are correct in 
this we must suppose that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s mania for transposing words out 
of their natural order has made him 
misplace the adjectives ‘ polish'd” and 
“noble.” We suggest this reading— 


Noble emporium of Europe's courts 
The which with polish’d spectacles invites, 
&e, 


We must now tear ourselves away 
from this fascinating epistle, which we 
have read in Mr. Kennedy’s version, 
to use his own inimitable language— 


‘‘ With inevitably great surprise.” 


Of the ‘ Fables” we shall give the 
following. It is one of our translator’s 
least provoking efforts. The moral of 
the fable itself may suggest the cause 
of the comparative success of our 
author on this occasion :— 


“THE ASS AND THE FLUTE, 


“ This little fable heard, 
It good or ill may be ; 
But it has just occurred, 
Thus accidentally. 


* Passing my abode, 
Some fields adjoining me, 
A big ass on his road 
Came accidentally ; 


* And laid upon the spot 
A flute he chanced to see, 
Some shepherd had forgot, 
There accidentally. 


“ The animal in front, 
To scan it nigh came he, 
And snufling loud as wont, 

Blew accidentally. 


*¢ The air it chanced around, 
The pipe went passing free, 
And thus the flute a sound 
Gave accidentally. 
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“¢O then,’ exclaimed the Ass, 
*T know to play it fine, 
And who for bad shall class 
The music asinine.’ 


“ Without the rules of art 
Ev'n asses, we agree, 
May once succeed in part 
Thus accidentally.” 


This lively little fable merited a bet- 
ter translation, and it has fortunately 
received it from the pen of Mr. Roscoe, 
the translator of ‘*Sismondi’s Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe” (vol. ii. 

. 441), to which we refer the reader. 

Juan Melendez Valdes (born 1754, 
died 1817) is the next poet who comes 
under our notice in the present collec- 
tion. The peculiar charm of his poetry, 
arising in a great degree from the ex- 
quisite sweetness and harmony of his 
versification, would render a satisfacto- 
ry translation of his pastorals and lyrics 
an object of considerable difficulty, 
even to a writer whose style possessed 
some portion of those indispensable at- 
tributes. How he fares in the hands 
of his present translator, the reader 
shall presently see. We may promise 
him something pre-eminently excellent 
in Mr. Kennedy's strikingly original 
style of composition. 

The memoir of Melendez, prefixed 
to those specimens of his poetical works, 
as is usual throughout Mr. Kennedy’s 
entire book, is much more interesting 
and valuable than the laboured and 
less successful efforts to which it forms 
an introduction. On looking into Mr. 
Ticknor's great work, to be sure, it is 
apparent, that both the historian and 
the translator copied almost verbatim 
from the same authorities, But, never- 
theless, it is only just to Mr. Kennedy 
to say, that his memoir is more com- 
plete, and that it presents few of those 
astounding inversions of style, so ap- 

arent when he attempts to write verse. 

The life of Melendez is another me- 
lancholy example of the insecurity 
which has attended the successes and 
the triumphs of most of the modern lite- 
rary men of Spain, not indeed owing to 
their devotion to letters, but rather to 
their endeavour to turn this tranquil 
worship of a pure divinity to the doubt- 
ful service of political ambition. Had 
Melendez been content with his peace- 
ful professorship at Salamanca, instead 


of being lured to Madrid by the splen- 
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did cares and dangers of official dignity, 
how happier for himself personally, 
and how fortunate for the literature of 
his country, which he was so —. 
tent to elevate and to enrich. 0 
doubt the society of his great friend 
and patron, Jovellanos, was an at- 
traction difficult to be resisted. But 
in a country where the political cau- 
tion of this eminent character, as we 
have seen, could not save him from the 
disasters that overwhelmed him, what 
chance of escape could that man have, 
who rashly committed himself to par- 
ties whose intrusion was considered a 
national insult, and whose success 
would be felt as a national disgrace. 
Joining the French under Joseph 
Buonaparte, he shared in their mo- 
mentary triumph as well as their final 
defeat. Narrowly escaping a violent 
death from the populace of Oviedo, 
whither he had been sent as a commis- 
sioner (the delay arising from a mere 
question of etiquette, as to whether he 
was to be shot in front or behind, either 
as an enemy or a traitor), he was re- 
served for the more lingering death of 
an exile in the south of France. He 
died at Montpelier, on the 24th of 
May, 1817, after a wretched residence 
there of four years; and there is too 
much reason to believe that his death 
was hastened, if not occasioned, by an 
absolute want of the common neces- 
saries of life. ‘Thus perished, miserably, 
aman who, notwithstanding the dis- 
tractions of his life, not only restored 
the grace and freshness of the elder 
school of Spanish lyrists, but was in- 
fluential enough to establish a new one 
himself. The school of Salamanca—so 
called from Melendez’s residence in 
that university—was one of the most 
hopeful revivals of the old spirit in the 
literature of the last century. Many 
writers of great promise ranked them- 
selves under the banners of Melendez 
—the works of whom would doubtless 
be more numerous and more widely 
known, but for the political distrac- 
tions of their country. 

The most valuable of Melendez’s 
writings are his lyrical and pastoral 
poems, published in a small volume, in 
1785. ** Most of it,” says Mr. Tick- 
nor,* **is in the short national verse ; 
and nearly all is marked with a great 
gentleness of spirit, and a truly poeti- 
cal sensibility. The anacréontics which 


* “History of Spanish Literature,” vol. ii. p. 266. 
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it contains remind us of Villegas, but 
have more philosophy and tenderness 
than his, The ballads, for which his ta- 
lent was no less happily fitted, if they 
lack theabrupt vigour of the elder times, 
have a grace, a lightness, and a finish 
which belong to that more advanced 
period of a nation’s poetry, when the 
popular lyre has ceased to give forth 
new and original tones. But, every- 
where this little volume shows traces 
of an active fancy and powers of nice 
observation, which break forth in rich 
and faithful descriptions of natural 
scenery, and in glimpses of what is ten- 
derest and truest in the human heart. 
It was, in fact, a volume of poetry 
more worthy of the country than any 
that had been produced in Spain since 
the disappearance of the great lights of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries; and it was received in conse- 
quence with general enthusiasm, not 
only for its own sake, but as the long- 
looked-for dawn of a brighter day.” 
We share in the disappointment of 
our readers, in not being able to pro- 
duce a single poem so translated as to 
corroborate the warm, yet just criti- 
cism of the historian. Mr. Kennedy 
does not help us out of the difficulty ; 
and we have not leisure to look else- 
where. In fact, his transformation of 
the _ verses is so opposed to the 
polish and brilliancy of the original, 
that we are reminded of the roguery 
of the German fairies, who substitute 
withered leaves for the genuine metal. 
We think, since the in when the 
hero of Apuleius’ romance was turned 
into an ass, no such grotesque meta- 
morphosis as the following has been 
known to the world. It is the greater 
t of a poem called “Of the 
iences ” :— 


“T stand by smiling Bacchus, 
In joys us wont to wrap he; 
The wise Dorila lack us 
The knowledge to be happy. 


“ What matter it, if even 
In fair as diamond splendour, 
The sun is fix’d in heaven ? 
Me light he’s born to render. 


“The moon is, so me tell they (!) 

With living beings swarmy ; 
‘There may be thousands,’ well, they 

Can never come to harm me! 


* Qu. “ Justice” or ‘‘ Drink,” 


“ From Danube to the Ganges, 
History tells how did he, 
The Macedonian, launch his 
Proud banner firm and giddy! 


“Tf not, leave all to justice; 
Give me some drink, o’erpower'd 
With but to name this goddess,* 
I feel myself a coward. 


“ They much who study ever, 
Have thousand plagues annoy them, 
Which, in their best endeavour, 
Their peace and joy destroy them. 


“ And then what do they gather ? 
A thousand doubts upspringing, 
Which other puzzlings farther 
Them other doubts are bringing. 


‘“¢ And so through life they haste on, 
One enviable truly! (?) 
Disputes and hates to waste on, 
And ne’er agreeing throughly. 


‘My shepherd girl! but bring me 
Then wine abundant very ; 
And fear not songs I'll sing thee, 
As endlessly and merry.” 
—pp. 88, 89. 


Unhappy shepherd girl, to be so re- 
paid for her kindness in bringing the 
poet— 

“ Wine abundant very.” 


The introduction of this expletive 
brings dear old Pickwick to our recol- 
lection. Mr. Kennedy unites the po- 
etic power of Snodgrass with the fa- 
vourite terminating ejaculation of 
Alfred Jingle. If our translator recol- 
lected the wine of the country, he need 
not have been driven by stress of 
rhyme, to attempt, by such a very 
extraordinary mancuvre, to escape 
the impending rhythmical difficulty. 
If he would not cross the line, and put 
into port, sherry, at least, was to his 
hand, and then the stanza might con- 
vey the following, undoubted truth :— 


My shepherd girl, but bring me 

Two or three bottles of sherry, 

And better songs I’ll sing thee, 
Than on tame teetotaller’s perry, 


We make Mr. Kennedy a present of 
this amended verse for his second edi- 
tion. 

The younger Moratin (born 1760, 
died 1828), comes next in our 
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gallery of poets; but his life and 
writings are so intimately connected 
with the revival of the drama in Spain, 
that we postpone any lengthened no- 
tice of him for the present, with the 
hope hereafter of devoting a special 
article to his honour. It is enough to 
say in this place that his good and evil 
fortunes, both in literature and through 
life, singularly agreed with those of 
the three other poets whose works have 
occupied us solong. Extricating him- 
self by his own energy and talents from 
the humble occupation of a working 
jeweller, he became one of the subtlest 
critics of his country, and, as a drama- 
tist, surpassed the great masters of the 
older theatre in correct delineation of 
character, if he did not equal them in 
the richness of their fancy and the 
splendour of their poetry. Like Me- 
lendez, he obtained the friendship of 
Jovellanos, and the protection of the 
reat enemy of that minister, Godoy, 
rince of the Peace; and yet he died 
in a solitary, but almost unavoidable 
exile at Paris, on the 2ist of June, 
1828. He suffered the loss of his pro- 
rome and his direct means of support, 
ut it is consoling to think, that the 
kindness of an old friend saved him 
from the dreadful privations under 
which Melendez sank. Mr. Kennedy's 
specimens of this poet’s occasional verses 
are translated into blank verse — how 
blank, the reader may imagine from 
the samples he has already had of his 
rhyme. 
Juan Bautista de Arriaza (born 
1770, died 1837), a writer of dash- 
ing political and national songs, prin- 
cipally on cotemporary subjects, fol- 
lows next in order. He held a com. 
mission in the Spanish navy for some 
years, and is, with the exception of the 
English Falconer, the only poet whom 
the hardy and adventurous profession 
of the sailor has produced—Dibden, 
Captain Norris, and our countryman, 
the author of the ‘* Arethusa,” rather 
idealising naval incidents than sharing 
in them. In this respect, Apollo, like 
the Prince Regent, seems to have been 
more partial “to the land service ” 
than to the maritime. The present is 
not the place to investigate the causes 
why the same calling that has either 
directly or indirectly influenced the 
minds of so many masters of prose nar- 
rative, from Marco Polo to Marryat, 
and from Smollet to Sue, should have 
been.so barren in poetical results; but 
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the difference is, perhaps, worth 
remarking. Arriaza, from his resi- 
dence in London, and from the enthu- 
siastic part which he took, both per- 
sonally and by his writings, in favour 
of British intervention in the affairs of 
the Peninsula, was better known in 
England than some of his brother poets 
of equal merit, and, indeed, has been 
given by foreigners a higher position in 
the world of Spanish letters than his 
own countrymen have been willing to 
assign him. It is probably for this 
reason that, though his poems have 
been frequently reprinted, little curi- 
osity has been felt in Spain as to his 
ag history. In the work of Juan 

{aria Maury, ‘‘Espagne Poetique,” 
published at Paris, in 1826, the style of 
Arriazais praised for its cleganceof dic- 
tion and for the clearness of its meaning 
—the latter a merit which the writer 
states is not common among the writers 
of his country. On this criticism, Mr. 
Kennedy makes the following re- 
mark :— 


“Tt is true that his style is exceedingly 
easy, and the expression generally very clear; 
but it must also be acknowledged, on the 
part of the translator, that obscurities are 
frequently to be found in his lines, when he 
must discover a meaning for himself.” 


On this observation we shall merely 
remark, that Mr. Kennedy has been 
more fortunate with his author than 
we have been with his translator, our 
utmost ingenuity failing to elicit a 
meaning from some of the ages we 
shall presently adduce. Take, for in- 
stance, the third stanza of the “‘ Ode 
on the Battle of Trafalgar.” CEdipus 
himself would not unravel the mys- 


tery :— 


‘There are to whom has fate bestow’d 
The lot, that always on the road 
Of docile laurels born, 
Success should fly their steps before, 
And in their hands events in store 
Should lose each cruel thorn.” 
—p. 124. 


We stand aghast at the impenetra- 
ble profundity of this stanza; but what 
must the obscurity have been in the 
original ? this being, we presume, one 
of the passages where the translator 
had to discover a meaning for himself, 
which he has illiberally kept to himself 
also. The following, though perhaps 
somewhat less obscure, has a beauty pe. 
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culiarly its own—it is descriptive of a 
niore advanced period of the battle :— 


* With iron cloge’d the air, the breath 
Is drawn each with a dart of Death, 
Whose skeleton immense 
Rises exulting o’er the scene, 
To see such fury rage, and glean 
His devastation thence.” 


This is ina very high and imaginative 
style of poetry, it must be admitted. 
In the first place, the air, which is here 
personified, is represented as so indif- 
ferent to the mighty battle raging be- 
low, as to think merely of its own per- 
sonal comfort, and is described as going 
out * clogg'd with iron ”—we suppose 
owing to the dampness of the evening. 
Then comes the sublime figure of 
Death, operating with his “ dart,” as 
if he were a dentist, and “ drawing ” 
the breath of each victim as if it was a 
tooth! The conclusion of the stanza 
is weaker and more obscure. Why 
«‘ Fury” should “rage” and “ glean 
his devastation” at the same time, is 
not easy to understand. 

A tremendous cannonade is then de- 
scribed :— 


“ Struck by the sound groans Trafalgar ; 
Olympus shakes as in the war 
The savage Titans waged, 
When through the waves their forges roll’d, 
tna, Vesuvius, and untold 
Volcanoes burning raged.” 


With this striking and playful figure 
of the Titans “rolling” their forges be- 
fore them like hoops, we shall pass on 
to the second specimen of Arriaza’s 
muse, as interpreted to us by Mr. 
Kennedy. This poem is called “The 
Parting,” and is said to be extremely 
popular in Spain. It is too long for 
minute analysis, but we shall give two 
or three stanzas which clearly convict 
the Poet Bunn of plagiary, along with 
the many other literary crimes laid to 
his charge. The famous lyric, 

“ When other lips and other hearts,” 


must yield the palm of originality and 
felicity of expression to the following :— 


* At lonely hours across my thought 

Gulf’d in the ocean vast, 

The scenes to memory will be brought 
With thee I saw and pass'd, 

Then will my sorrows make me feel, 
My lot more dark to be, 

And thou, more cruel, than the steel, 
Wilt ne'er ev’n think of me!” 


What particular ‘ steel,” or kind of 
steel it is to which the power and pri- 
vilege of remembering the author is 
here given, we are at a loss to conceive. 
We hope the poet did not write ironi- 
cally. 


‘There first her matchless form I saw; 

There first my faith I swore ; 

And from her flattering lips could draw 
The happy “ Yes’ they wore ! 

As these reflections by me jile, 
Rise grief in like degree ; 

And thou, who knows, if thou the while 
Wilt eer ev'n think of me?” 


The repetition of these graceful eli- 
sions has a charming eflect, not to 
speak of the appropriate use of the 
word ‘file,’ in the fifth line, which 
so well agrees with the * steel” of the 
preceding stanza. 

The venerable form of Manuel Jose 
Quintana, born 1772, rises next before 
us, firm and erect, though bearing the 
weight of more than eighty years. He 
still lives, we believe, but whether he 
will long survive this last blow that des- 
tiny has aimed at him in the shape of 
Mr. Kennedy’s translation of some of 
his poems, before he himself is transla- 
ted to a happier sphere, is a question too 
painful and too uncertain for us to de- 
cide. Quintana was another of the 
friends of Jovellanos, and went through 
the same trials and sufferings that we 
have related. as pursuing and over- 
whelming both his patron and his com- 
panions. ‘Though, for a time, his own 
share in those scenes was severer than 
some of the others, they were not even- 
tually so fatal, and he has long enjoyed 
an exemption from misfortunes which 
he bore with resignation, and passed 
out of without resentment. Nothing 
can be nobler and truer than the man- 
ner in which he alludes to those cir- 
cumstances in the preface to the third 
volume of his ‘ Lives of Celebrated 
Spaniards.” After alluding with dig. 
nity to some of his sufferings on behalf 
of constitutional liberty—one of them 
being an imprisonment of six years, 
during which he was deprived of the 
use of his pen—he says, 


“Let it not be supposed from this that he 
puts it forth here as a merit, and less, that 
he presents it as a complaint. For of whom 
should I complain? Of men? These in 
the midst of my greatest calamities, with 
very few exceptions, have shown themselves 
constantly regardful, benevolent, and even 
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respectful towards me. Of fortune? And 
what pledges had she given me to moderate 
for me the rigour with which she treated the 
rest? Were they not of as much, or more 
value than I? Political and moral turbulences 
are the sume as the great physical disorders, 
in which the elements becoming excited, no oné 
is sheltered from their fury.”—p. 148, 


This i striking analogy, except 
that physical convulsions are inevitable 
and unforseen, while the social or poli- 
tical are too often affected by the agen- 
cies of men whose means aré some- 
times as questionable as their motives. 
Those who are principally exposed to 
the shock; those whose numbers and 
position, so far from allowing them 


“ To rule the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 


make them the first victims of its deso. 
lating violence, would do well to ponder 
upon this apothegm of the Spaniard, 
whose own experiences made him an 
unquestionable authority. 

Quintana is better known to foreign- 
ers as a judicious collector of the writ- 
ings of others, and as a charming bio- 
grapher, than as a poet; though his 
patriotic odes are said to have had a 
powerful effect in keeping up the na- 
tional enthusiasm of his countrymen 
during perilous times. Two of his 
odes—one of them of the kind alluded 
to, and written after the battle of Tra- 
falgar; the other on the Spanish expe- 
dition for the promotion of vaccination 
in America, under Don Francisco 
Balmis—are selected by Mr. Kennedy. 
The latter is gracefully conceived and 
pleasingly written, and is represented 
as an atonement made to America by 
the Spain of a humaner age, for the 
crimes and atrocities which followed 
the discovery of the New World, and 
which, at the time they were committed, 
were, as he truly says, ‘the crimes of 
the age and not of Spain.” We shall 
pass over Mr. Kennedy’s version of it, 
out of respect for the charitable and 
generous spirit in which the original 
poem is conceived and written. With 
reference to the ode on the battle of 
Trafalgar, we were more than usually 
alarmed at an admission which our 
translator makes, in his introductory 
remarks. He says:— 


“ The reader will, perhaps, observe a con- 
strained style in it, even beyond that of trans- 
lation (!)—sentiments forced, as if the sub- 
ject had not been taken voluntary.” 


We thought, so far as a ** constrained 
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style” was concerned, we had reached 
the lowest depths to which the heaviest 
leaden plummet, ever dropped in the 
ocean of literature, could descend, but 
it seems that there is ‘in the lowest 
deep a deeper still”—a constrained 
style, “even beyond that of (our au- 
thor’s) translation.” How it is that 
this truth only, begins to dawn upon 
him at the 149th page of his work, 
whén it was plain to any one who 
opened it at the first, though it awaken 


our 
“ Inevitably great surprise,” 


must for ever remained unexplained. 
We have looked with great curiosity; 
mingled with fear, into this poem about 
which the translator has such salutaty 
misgivings ; but we confess we see,no 
diflerence between it and those that 
preceded it. It could not be worse, 
and it is no better. Our space is be. 
coming limited, and we can offer but few 
specimens. The first that strikes usis 
an inaccurate description, of Nelson’s 
person, The statue on the pillar. in 
Sackville.street must be. very unlike 
him if the epithet *‘ round” can be ap- 
plied to him, It may, however, arise 
from the traditional notion on the Con. 
tinent, that John Bull is a very stout, 
burly gentleman, and it has. become a 
generic title for all Englishmen. 


‘“‘ From the proud castled poops that crowns 
his high 
Indomitable ships, the Briton round 
Look’d on his power and glory to rely, 
And boastful cried,” &c, 


In another part of the poem he 

places the trumpet of Fame ina sin. 

ular position. Speaking of those who 
fell in the battle he says :— 


“ Hid from the sun 
By smoke, Fame’s trumpet shall their 
praises swell.” 


This is an artful contrivance to get 
rid of a difficulty which modern scep- 
ticism throws in the way of the poet. 
The fondly and firmly-believing bards 
of an earlier day would have boldly 
introduced Fame as presiding per- 
sonally over the combat, and awarding 
the deathless notes to the deserving 
warriors as they fell. But our author 
or translator, knowing well that the ten- 
dency of the age is decidedly opposed. 
to supernatural appearances, and that 
the introduction of Fame would only 
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be laughed at as ‘a pretty piece of 


ism,” ingeniously places her be- 

ind the smoke, where it is for the 

critics to disprove her presence if they 
ean. This shows what admirable use 
may be made of the modern pecu- 
liarities of warfare by a competent 
writer. We think, however, that more 
could be made of the present idea, 
and that it ought to have been he- 
ralded by some such lines as these :— 


Fame flies the fume that hide’s the hero's 
doom, 
Nor lets the envious smoke 
The brazen trumpet choke, 
But blows unseen their requiem to the tomb. 


There, Mr. Kennedy, is another 
stanza for your next edition. 

Farther on is another ingenious 
figure. Heaven is represented as com- 
manding the north winds to rise and 
part the combatants :— 


« ’Tis order’d, and athwart 
throw themselves the miserable barks, 
Lashing the waves on high with cruel wings.” 


In the line we have italicised the 
winds and barks become so incor- 
porated that it is not easy to distin- 
guish exactly which is “their miserable 
selves.” It was thus the beautiful 
fable of the Centaur arose from the 
close junction of man and horse. 

The well-known name of Martinez 
de la Rosa (born 1789), is the one that 
next greets us. A detailed biography 
of this distinguished writer and states- 
man would necessarily include much 
of the general history of Spain for the 
last forty years. But within our ra- 
pidly narrowing limits little more than 
the merest allusion to him is possible. 
It is enough to say in this place, that 
he was at all times the advocate of 
moderate and constitutional liberty, 
and that he suffered for those opinions, 
and for his efforts, when in power, to 
carry them out after the usual Spanish 
fashion. A sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment (of which he underwent 
six) in a penal settlement in Africa, 
and repeated exiles—one of them of 
eight years’ duration in Paris—quite 
come up to our notion of the require- 
ments of political justice in the Pe- 
ninsula. His years of exile were, how- 
ever, the most fruitful in those poetical 
and literary works which have ex- 
tended his name beyond the diplomatic 
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circles of his own country; and the 
evening of his life has begun to close 
in an interesting and congenial loca- 
lity, namely, at tees, where he has 
(or had lately) the honour of repre- 
senting his sovereign at the court of 
Pio Nono. 

The translated specimens are better 
than usual. There isa go@d deal to 
find fault with in the ‘‘ Remembrance 
of Spain,” but we heartily wish that 
the + pe, portions of the book 
equalled even it in merit. 

There are some pleasing lines in the 
«‘ Return to Granada,” but the entire 
poem is too long and diffuse for quota- 
tion. There are several other transla. 


tions, the last of which is a bacchanalian 
song in favour of wine; and here, to 
show that Martinez de la Rosa must 
suffer equally with his brethren, our 
translator puts him to the torture, and 
makes him render up the spirit of his 
verse in the following painful way :— 


* With thee the fair maiden 
Shows herself fairer, 
With thee has the matron 
New beauty to glare her ; 
Ev'n the sad widow 
Finds love an ensnarer.”—p. 200. 


And again :— 


“ Oblivion thou givest 
To troubles and sorrow, 
Joys fleeting a show 
Of eternal to borrow, 
And robb’st of its horrors 
The fate of to-morrow.”—p. 201. 


We suppose that as there is no Rose 
without a thorn, our translator was 
intended by nature to form that repel- 
ling adjunct to this Rosa de Espana. 

One of the most interesting and 
varied memoirs in the collection is that 
of the Duke de Rivas (born 1791), 
distinguished as a soldier as well as a 
painter and a poet, and pre-eminent 
among his literary brethren for the 
vicissitudes of his life, and the number 
and singularity of his adventures. On 
one occasion, having received eleven 
dangerous wounds, he was left for dead 
upon the field of battle, and on reguin- 
ing his senses he found he had been 
robbed of his clothes during his insen- 
sibility. Rescued from this deplorable 
situation, he was sent to a neighbour- 
ing village with seven wounded com- 

anions, all of whom died, one by one, 
by his side, in the cart in which they 
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were conveyed. At one moment we 
find him compelled, by his necessities, 
to open a drawing-school in the city of 
Orleans, in France; not being permit- 
ted on that occasion to visit Paris. At 
another, by the unexpected death of 
his brother, in possession of the exten. 
sive estates and ancient title by which 
he is known. Now, the chosen repre- 
sentative of the people, and again, in 
danger of assasination at their hands; 
and eventually sent to Naples as an 
ambassador from the same court, by 
which, on a previous occasion, he was 
sentenced to death. Becoming familiar 
with the writings of our great modern 
poets, from repeated visits to London 
and Gibraltar, and from a residence of 
five years in Malta, his later poetry 
proves how admirably he availed him- 
self of those advantages. His tragedy 
of ** Don Alvaro” is one of the most 
successful dramas ever presented on 
the Spanish stage ; while in his poetical 
romance of the ‘*‘ Moro Esposito,” or 
«* Cordova and Burgos in the Fifteenth 
Century,” he gave to his countrymen a 
specimen of that charming class of 
compositions of which the rhythmical 
narratives of Sir Walter Scott were the 
earliest and the most famous. His 
most popular work, however, was his 
collection of ** Historical Romances,” 
published at Madrid in 1841. They 
are written in the ancient ballad metre, 
and, while partaking largely of the spirit 
and harmony that characterised the 
older poems of their class, are remark- 
able for the minute painting of costume, 
and the minor but picturesque acces- 
sories of the story, in which, perhaps, the 
influence of Scott may again be dis- 
covered. The poem selected for trans- 
lation by Mr. Kennedy, from this col- 
lection, is a long and tragic ballad, 
entitled, ‘‘The Alcazar of Seville.” 
It narrates the murder of Fadrique by 
his brother, Don Pedro the Cruel. 
The catastrophe is told with a spirit 
and truthfulness that make a lasting 
mpression on the memory, while the 
introductory portions abound in beau- 
tiful descriptions of the famous palace, 
with its painted and enamelled halls 
and delicious gardens. We are bound 
to say that Mr. Kennedy's muse im- 
proves wonderfully while interpreting 
these wonders to us, and we make this 
admission, we assure him, with as much 
pleasure, as the necessity of our pre- 
vious strictures gave us pain. It is 


difficult to select a passage for quota- 
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tion that will not be too long for our 
space, and yet complete in itself; per- 
haps the picture of Don Pedro will be 
the most satisfactory :— 


“ The cavalier was slightly form’d 

And of the middle size, 

With reddish beard, a restless mouth, 
And most unquiet eyes. 

His visage pale and dry appeared, 
Nose sharp and of a crook ; 

Noble his port, but sinister 
And terrible his look. 

In a red mantle he was wrapp’d, 
With golden plates o’erspread, 

And gracefully his cap was placed 
On one side on his head. 

With measured steps, from end to end, 
He paced along the room, 

And different passions o’er his face, 
Though silent, seemed to come. 

At times he reddens, darting round 
Fierce looks, that seem’d to tell" 
As flames cast forth from eyes of fire, 

The very deeds of hell. 
And now a fierce and bitter smile 
The extended lip displays, 
As on the gilded roof he fix’d 
A darkly lowering gaze. 
Now hastening on his course, from head 
To foot he trembles o’er, 
And now proceeds his noble mien 
Of calmness to restore.”—p, 233. 


Our next author is Manuel Breton 
de los Herreros (born 1796), a dra. 
matic writer whose fertility promises 
to rival that of Lope de Vega or Cal. 
deron, having already produced up. 
wards of sixty successful dramas be- 
sides a great number that were unsuc- 
cessful. A singular proof of his popu- 
larity is mentioned by his biographer. 
One of his pieces, it appears, was so 
much relished by the audience, that at 
its termination they insisted on its 
being repeated all over a second time, 
with which extraordinary demand the 
actors had to comply. Breton was of 
humble birth, and entered, when a boy 
of fourteen years of age, a regiment of 
infantry as a volunteer. He saw a 
good deal of military service in Valen- 
cia and Catalonia, and we agree hear- 
tily with the observation of our author, 
that, ‘as on reading the life of the 
Duke de Rivas we feel it a subject of 
congratulation, that the lance of a 
French marauder did not cut off one 
who was destined to be the orna- 
ment of his country’s literature; so 
we rejoice again equally that the chance 
femne. away favourably, when a stray 

all might have deprived the world of 
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the works of Breton de los Herreros.” 
In addition to his dramatic writings he 
has published a number of lyrical and 
satirical poems; and it is from these 
our translator makes his selections, but 
they do not present anything sufficiently 
attractive for quotation. 
The next wretch 


“ Condemned to die” 


(To use the refrain of a subsequent 
oem in this volume) is José Maria 
Heredia (born 1803, died 1839), a 
native of Cuba. The events of the 
greater portion of his short life are 
succinctly related by himself in the 
preface to the second edition of his 
poems, published in Mexico. In re- 
ferring to the political troubles that 
had disturbed his native island as well 
as the mother country, he says that 
‘the revolutionary whirlwind had 
made him traverse over a vast course 
in a short time, and that, with better 
or worse fortune, he had been an advo- 
cate, a soldier, a traveller, a teacher of 
languages, a diplomatist, a journalist, 
a judge, a writer ofhistory, and a poet, 
at twenty-five years of age.” ‘All 
my writings,” he adds, “ must partake 
of the variableness of my lot. The 
new generation will enjoy serener days, 
and those who then dedicate them- 
selves to the Muses, will be much more 
happy.” He had been banished from 
Cuba for engaging in an alleged con- 
spiracy to declare the independence of 
that island. His first place of resi- 
dence was New York, where he ac- 
a an accurate knowledge of the 

nglish language, but finding little to 
encourage him to settle permanently 
there, he proceeded to Mexico, where, 
having some family connexions who 
were influential in that country, he 
was immediately appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court as well as a 
member of the Senate. In 1833, 
after the death of Ferdinand VII., the 
regent, Queen Christina, extended a 

neral amnesty to all expatriated 

paniards, whether from the mother 
country or the colonies. An exception 
however was made by the Captain-Ge- 
neral of Cuba in the case of Heredia, 
no further privilege being allowed him 
than to pay a hasty visit of two months 
to his mother, now advanced in life, 
and to his other relatives. He did not 
long survive this event, having died 
of consumption on the 6th of May, 
1839. Mr. Kennedy institutes a com- 
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parison between Heredia and Keats, 
not only in their early deaths by the 
same fatal disease, but also between 
the character of their writings. This 
latter resemblance may be true for 
aught we know, but, certainly, we can 
detect but little trace of it in our trans- 
lator’s mode of interpreting the utter- 
ances of the Cuban poct. That little 
consists in an occasional peculiarity of 
pronunciation which we thought con- 
fined to the genuine natives of the great 
metropolis, and which we certainly 
did not expect to meet with in a judge 
at the Havana (or Hawanar as it 
certainly would be if the exigencies of 
rhyme required it). We all recollect 
the unjust and cruel ridicule heaped 
upon poor Keats, for one unfortunate 
rhyme of this kind :— 


“0, Goddess, hear! 
Divine Citherear !” 


We suppose our translator, being 
unable to rival the innumerable re- 
deeming beauties of the English poet, 
was determined to resemble him at 
least in his defects; and, accordingly, 
we have the following stanza, which, 
along with the characteristic smooth. 
ness and lucidity of the translator, has 
the additional charm we have alluded 
to. Itis addressed by the poet “ to his 
horse”—who, we need scarcely say, was 
not Pegasus :— 


“The fond illusions of my love are gone, 
Filed, never to return! and with them 
borne, 
Peace, happiness, and hope: the veil is 
drawn, 
And the barred cheat shows frenzy’s aid 
alone,’’ 


The terrible screw of the garrote 
must have been turned with redoubled 
force by our judge to produce this sin- 
gular rhyme. We can imagine the trans- 
lator fixing his poet in the chair of 
death. The unfortunate bard is al- 
lowed to make his last speech and dy- 
ing declaration undisturbed, until he 
reaches the last word of the third line. 
The defect of the rhyme is then per. 
ceived for the first time, when suddenly 
the fatal wrench is given, and the in, 
tended utterance of ‘‘ drawn” is twisted 
into a shriek of agony, and becomes 
“‘drowrn!” The mere galvanic imita- 
tion of sense which the last line exhi- 
bits is, of course, only natural under the 
circumstances. 
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Of “ Poesy—an Ode,” we shall give 
the opening stanza. Let the reader 
mark the exquisite cadence of the 
fourth line: — 


“ Soul of the universe, bright poesy ! 
Thy spirit vivifies, and, like the blast 
That’s burning in the desert, swiftly free 
In its course, all inflames when it has past, 
Happy the man who feels within his breast 
The fire celestial, purely is possessed |" 
—p. 280. 


There are abundant lines of this 
kind; but we prefer to give a few 
stanzas from a fittle poem, more cha- 
racteristic of the author, and /ess of his 
translator, than we have yet been fa- 
voured with. We take the terminating 
stanzas, as, in all cases of strangulation, 
the extremities generally present less 
traces of discoloration and deformity 
than those more elevated portions that 
the executioner selects for his opera- 
tions. The poem is called “‘ The Sea- 
son of the Northers,” and describes the 
difference between the climate of Cu- 
ba and that of less favourably situated 
countries :— 


“ How sweet it is to hear the rain, 
My love! so softly falling thus 
On the low roof that shelters us! 
And the winds whistling o’er the plain, 
And bellowings of the distant main. 


“ Fill high my cup with golden wine ; 
Let cares and griefs be driven away, 
That proved by thee, my thirst to stay, 
Will, my adored! more precious shine, 
So touch’d by those sweet lips of thine, 


“ By thee on easy seat reclined, 

My lyre how happy will I string, 

My love and country’s praise to sing; 
My blissful lot, thy face and mind, 
And love ineffable and kind 

—p. 279. 


We have now to introduce to our 
readers the name of, perhaps, the most 
brilliant and melodious lyrist that 
— has ever produced—namely, that 
of Jose de Espronceda (born 1810), 
who, dying at the early age of thirty- 
two years, has left behind him a litera- 
ry reputation second to none in the 
difficult but most delightful department 
of song we have particularised. We 
had intended, and we may yet carry 
our intention into effect, to devote a 
special article to an examination of the 
few but valuable works which this un- 
doubtedly eminent genius has bequeath. 
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ed to the world. Various causes of a 
personal nature have as yet prevented 
our appropriating sufficient time to a 
satisfactory analysis and translation 
not only of his lyrics, but of his prin. 
cipal poem, ‘* El Diablo Mundo,” 
seven cantos of which he had com- 
pleted when his premature death took 
place. We confess, however, that the 
strong interest which we felt on first 
becoming acquainted with the poct, 
has been sadly diminished on a more 
thorough knowledge of the man—the 
personal and literary reputation of Es. 
sronceda being of a very different kind 
indeed. Enough of this disenchanting 
information may be drawn from the un- 
avoidable admissions even of his most 
friendly panegyrists—but we have re- 
ceived much more from less partial and 
more conscientious private sources. If 
‘not all the blood of all the Howards” 
can ennoble the worthless characters 
enumerated by the pen of our great 
poet-moralist, so the highest attributes 
of genius cannot invest vice with a 
single charm, or profligacy with an ex- 
cuse. The world pardons easily, per- 
haps too easily, the occasional and even 
repeated frailties of its favourite chil- 
dren ; but never, when vice seems to 
be rather the carrying out of a dia- 
bolical principle, than an unwilling but 
irresistible yielding to the passions that 
beset human nature from within and 
from without. If ever there was a 
truly great poet, who was also a tho- 
roughly bad man, he is not one of those 
whom we take into our heart of hearts, 
and whose inspiration, next to that of 
revelation, is our teacher and consoler 
through life. Had Espronceda lived, 
he might, — have redeemed the 
errors of his youth; but we are not 
very sanguine even of this. The spirit of 
Mephistopheles and the example of Don 
Juan exercise a very protracted in- 
fluence over those who adopt them. 

It was in the year 1840 that the 
small volume on which his lyrical fame 
is built, was published. It contains 
but fifteen poems altogether, most of 
them having previously appeared in 
the newspapers and periodicals of 
Madrid. They are remarkable, not 
only for the exquisite melody of the 
versification, but for the number and 
variety of the metres, of which he was 
the originator. True poets, generally 
speaking, are not satisfied merely to 
adapt their words to the old esta- 
blished rhythmical melodies of theix 
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language; they are often driven, by 
the same impulse, to create new har- 
monies as to originate new thoughts. 
If, occasionally, the musical improvi- 
sation ends in little better than a wild 
fantasia, or a grotesque extravaganza, 
more frequently some simple chord is 
struck that not only touches the heart, 
but vibrates on the ear of an entire 
generation. 

Mr. Kennedy's translations from 
Espronceda are by no means the worst 
in his book. But the commonplace 
metres he has selected, even if more 
felicitously executed, would present 
no accurate idea of the varied har- 
mony of the original, and we there- 
fore apne putting our eulogy to 
the proof by examples, until ‘ other 
men and other times” may do justice 
to the literary character of Espron- 
ceda. 

The author, to whom time and our 
translator have awarded the privilege 
of Ulysses, that of being ‘‘ devoured 
the last,” is José Zorilla, born 1817, 
and still living. This distinguished poet 
was pre-eminently that phenomenon 
described by Pope as being so perplex- 
ing to parents, namely :— 


“A youth foredoomed his father’s soul to 
cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should en- 
gross.” 


In fact the laudable efforts of the 
elder Zorilla (a successful lawyer, full 
of years, business, and fees), to confine 
the steps of his erratic son to the lucra- 
tive labyrinth of law, and the persever- 
ing efforts of the youth to escape from 
the tortuous, though golden windings, 
of the temple of Themis, are sufficient 
materials in themselves for an excel- 
lent comedy. The incipient comedy, 
however, promised to end rather pre- 
maturely in a tragedy, for the angry 
parent thinking it was vain to expect 
any good of a young man to whom 
detainers and consultation fees did not 
constitute the summum bonum of hu- 
man felicity and exertion, determined 
if he would not hold detainers that de- 
tainers should hold him. He accord- 
ingly directed the rebellious lawstudent 
to be removed to one of his distant 
estates, to be there dressed as a farm 
labourer, and to be employed in prun- 
ing his vines and other agricultural 
pursuits. This was rather too much 
for our young poet. He determined 
to escape the threatened degradation, 
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and accordingly, without consulting 
the owner, borrowed a horse from a 
friend—* convey, the wise it call”— 
and indeed it was the only act of con- 
veyance ever executed by our unwilling 
lawyer. He thus managed to reach a 
distant town, turned his friend’s horse 
into more friendly piasters, and thus 
provided, made his way to Madrid. 
He remained concealed from his friends 
for about twelve months, writing anony- 
mously for the newspapers and pe- 
riodicals of the cate, until an acci- 
dental circumstance drew the public 
attention upon him, and he awoke one 
morning, like Byron, and found him. 
self famous. He has been a very pro- 
lific author, even the indirect an- 
nouncement in the dedication of his 
eighth volume to his wife, that with 
that his poetical labours would close, 
has, we are happy to say, not been 
at all acted on. From this dedication 
we are proud to perceive that the wife 
of the poet is an Irishwoman. It runs 
thus :— 


“ Dedicated to the Sendra Matilda 0’Reilly 
de Zorilla. I began the publication of my 
poems with our acquaintance, and I con- 
clude them with thy name. Madrid, 10th 
October, 1840.” 


This may console us for our recent 
loss of an empress. 

As has been intimated, the most 
popular of Zorilla’s poems are ballads 
or romances, founded on the legends of 
his country, particularly those of a 
Moorish character and complexion, 
showing in these a strongly poetic, if 
not patriotic, sympathy with the an- 
cient enemies and rulers of the “ old 
Christians” of Spain. We would give 
some stanzas from a ballad of this class, 
but for the perverse inversions of our 
translator’s verse, which prevent us 
from selecting a few specimens, toler- 
ably free from the ludicrous objects 
which we have already pointed out. 

We have now come to the termi- 
nation of our somewhat painful though 
amusing task. We regret that our 
opinion is not more favourable to a 
work, the announcement of which we 
read with much pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. Should our readers come to a 
different conclusion as to the merits of 
the translations from the specimens we 
have given, we shall rejoice for our 
author’s sake if not for theirs. We 
need scarcely say that our verdict, 
whether right or wrong, is given ho- 
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nestly and to the best of our judgment ; 
and that we know nothing of the author 
but what can be gleaned from the title- 

age and dedication of his book. That 
fe 1s a person of taste, the selection of 


the subject indicates ; that he is pos- 
sessed of scholastic attainments, the 
abundant quotations in Greek put, of 
course, beyond all doubt; that he is 
gentlemanly in his tone and moderate 
in his opinions is undoubtedly true, 
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and that he has every requisite for a 
good translator, but the capacity for 
writing intelligible English in tolerable 
verse may safely be admitted. Shouldhe 
be dissatisfied with this partial praise 
we shall not be obstinate; we shall 
change our finding altogether and ac- 
knowledge in one word, that our author 
has executed his task admirably, and 
Jinished his work in the most complete 
manner. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND TASMANIA.* 


«* Now be a good boy, and take the 
physic, my dear, and then you shall 

ave the sugar afterwards.” Does the 
reader ever recollect having this pro- 
mise held out to him? We venture, 
with all respect, to offer it him once 
more, and if he will read the first part 
of this article which, though useful, 
we fear may be rather distasteful, we 
can promise him some tit-bits from a 
livelier and more graphic pen than our 
own towards the close of it. Had we 
been in search of a good contrast to Dr. 
Lang, indeed, we do not know that we 
could have found a more complete one 
than chance has offered us in Mrs. 
Meredith. The first is verbose, se- 
rious, ponderous, and bitter ; the latter, 
nervous, gay, lively, and good tem- 
pered. They are alike in sincerity, 
and in a certain warmth of feeling, and 
decisiveness of expression ; but this in 
the lady only results in a positiveness 
that circumstances or farther know- 
ledge might change or convert, while, 
in the divine, it takes the shape of a 
dogged obstinacy that sometimes bor- 
ders on malignity. 

The first work of Dr. Lang’s is 
founded on his previously published 
history ; but it has been almost entirely 
re-written, and is brought down to the 
pen time. He commences it with a 

lunder, as he says that Australia was 
discovered simultaneously by the Spa- 
niards and the Dutch, in 1606. Now, 
the Spaniard, Don Pedro Fernando de 


* « An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales.” 
London: Longmans. 


Lang, D.D., A.M. Third edition. 2 vols. 


Quiros, discovered and named a land 
which he called Australia del Espiritu 
Santo, since identified with the larger 
island of the New Hebrides, and which 
could not possibly have been part of 
the Louisiade, as Dr. Lang supposes. 
Australia del Espiritu Santo is 1,000 
geographical miles from our Australia, 
and 600 from the Louisiade. Neither 
is there any evidence that Quiros’s 
lieutenant, Luiz Vaez de Torres, when 
he passed through Torres’ Straits saw, 
or, at all events, took notice of the 
mainland of Cape York. He describes 
all the land as islands, and may have 
pees through Bligh’s Entrance, and 
y the Mulgrave Islands. The honour 
then of the first discovery of Australia 
is clearly due to the Dutch commander, 
who, in the yacht Duyfen, ran along 
the coast of New Guinea, and down 
the eastern side of the Gulf of Cen- 
entaria, missing the opening of Torres’ 
Straits, which he probably avoided 
in consequence of the shoaling of the 
water in that direction. Dr. Lang 
afterwards truly says, that— 


“The northern and western coasts of 
Australia, from the peninsula of Cape York 
to the south-western extremity of the land, 
together with a portion of the southern coast 
and the neighbouring island of Van Diemen’s 
Land were discovered during the next forty 
years by a succession of Dutch navigators.” 


Tasman was the most distinguished 
of these Dutch navigators, and he im- 


By John Dunmore 


‘“* Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands of Australia.” By John Dunmore 
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mortalised not only himself, but Van 
Diemen, the then Governor of the 
Netherlands’ East Indies; and his 
daughter, Maria Van Diemen, with 
whom he was in love. One of the dis- 
coveries which he dedicated to her, was 
Maria Island, on the east coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land, as it has hitherto been 
called, but which is now more justly, as 
well as euphoniously, named Tasmania. 

Every one knows that our own great 
navigator Cook, in 1770, discovered and 
surveyed the whole eastern coast of 
Australia, from Cape Howe to Cape 
York, visited Botany Bay, gave names 
to all the more prominent objects along 
the coast, struck on a coral reef, and 
repaired his ship in Endeavour River, 
re-discovered Torres Straits (‘Torres’s 
discovery not being known), and gave 
the name of New South Wales to, the 
whole of the eastern side of the great 
island which was then known as New 
Holland. 

It having been afterwards decided, 
on the suggestion of Viscount Sydney, 
then Secretary for the Colonies, to 
form a convict settlement on this coast, 
a fleet under the command of Captain 
John Hunter, with Captain Arthur 
Phillip, as governor and commander-in- 
chief, arrived in January, 1788, in 
Botany Bay, with 600 male and 250 
female convicts, and their guard. Sir 
Joseph Banks, and the botanists who 
accompanied Cook, were so enraptured 
at the many new and beautiful shrubs 
and plants they discovered, that they 
not only called the place Botany 
Bay, but gave the most glowing ac- 
counts of its richness and fertility. The 
Bay is, in fact, a very shoal harbour, 
with but little shelter, surrounded by 
a dreary waste of sand and swamp, 
which, however covered with shrubs 
and bushes, is utterly unfertile, and re- 
mains to this day uninhabited, and very 
nearly in the condition in which Cook 
found it. 

Captain Phillip after reaching Bo. 
tany Bay was obliged to go in search 
of a better position, and cruising along 
the coast to the northward, luckily re- 
solved to examine Port Jackson. The 
coast hereabouts is composed of ver- 
tical cliffs of pale-coloured horizontal 
sandstone, rather broken and indented. 
One~ of these indentations looking 
rather larger than ordinary was set 
down as a boat harbour by Captain 
Cook, and called Port Jackson, from 
the name of the man at the mast-head 


who reported it. The indentation was 
in fact broken through by a passage, 
both to the north and to the south, 
Biving an entrance behind the head- 
ands, but another cliff beyond these 
openings appears from the sea to be 
continuous with the outer cliff, and thus 
prevents the entrances from being ob- 
served from a distance. 

On the 26th of January the whole 
fleet removed into what is now known as 
Port Jackson, which is entered by the 
southern one of these two openings, 
and is one of the finest, safest, and 
most capacious harbours in the world, 
with a vast number of coves, and bays, 
and long indented arms running in 
various directions. To one of these 
coves, about seven miles up the port, 
where a stream of fresh water ran 
through a thick wood, the name of 
Sydney Cove was given. Here the 
expedition landed, and the wood was 
soon felled to make room for the tents. 

To those who have seen the present 
city of Sydney, this account of the 
founding of the colony must always, 
in spite of themselves, wear an air of 
antiquity and of dim romance as if it 
were a story a thousand years old. 
Yet it was but ten years ago that there 
died in the colony a lady who was 

resent on this occasion, and who slept 
in a hammock slung between two trees, 
somewhere between Sydney Cove and 
George-street. She was the daughter, 
if we recollect rightly, of Captain 
Hunter. It is even now only sixty- 
five years ago. We can hardly recon- 
cile ourselves to the fact while we write 
it. We must not, however, linger any 
longer on the remote archeology of 
Australia, but, under the guidance of 
Dr. Lang, will just throw together the 
outline of its history from that time 
down to the present day. 

The first five years of the colony 
were marked by great hardship. From 
the wreck of store-ships and other ac- 
cidents the whole of the inhabitants, 
from the governor downwards, were 
obliged to be put on very short allow- 
ance of provisions. It was due solely 
to the energy and force of cha- 
racter of Governor Phillip, joined 
with his great humanity and good sense, 
that the colony was not abandoned. 
In the end of June, 1790, what is 
called the second fleet arrived. In 
December, 1792, Governor Phillip left 
the colony in consequence of declining 
health. He subsequently became vice- 
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admiral, had a pension of £500 per 
annum, and died in 1814. In June, 
1793, the total population was 3,959, 
including 889 persons on the distant 
settlement of Norfolk Island. 

After Captain Phillip left there was 
an interval of three years, during 
which the government of the colony 
was administered by the commanding 
officers of the New South Wales Corps, 
afterwards the 102nd Regiment. 

Captain Hunter, R.N., then came 
out as Governor, in September, 1795, 
and remained till September, 1800. 
During his governorship agriculture 
was much improved, and some pro- 
gress was made towards producing a 
sufficient supply of food for the use of 
the colony. Still about this time a 
cow cost £80, a horse £90, and a Cape 
sheep £7 10s. Mutton was 2s. and 
green tea 16s. a pound. A common 
cup and saucer were known to have 
fetched 22s. In Governor Hunter's 
time Mr. George Bass, surgeon of 
H.M.S. Reliance, and a_ kindred 
spirit, Matthew Flinders, then a mid- 
shipman in the navy, set out to ex- 
plore the coast to the southward, in a 
small boat only eight feet long, called 
the Tom Thumb. They discovered 
Tom Thumb’s Lagoon in the fertile dis- 
trict of INawarra, fifty miles south of 
Sydney. In December, 1797, Bass, 
in a whale-boat, with six men and six 
weeks’ provisions, which he managed to 
make last for eleven weeks, discovered 
Shoal Haven and Twofold Bay, and 

assed through Bass's Straits, discover- 
ing Western Port, thus proving the 
insularity of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
examining about 500 miles of coast, 
making altogether a voyage of about 
1,000 miles. Flinders and he subse- 
uently went round Van Diemen’s 
Land in a small vessel, discovering 
Port Dalrymple, into which flows the 
Tamar, the second river of the island.* 

The third governor of New South 
Wales was Captain Philip Gidley King, 
R.N., who assumed the government on 
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the departure of Captain Hunter in 
1800. He has the character of being 
a rather rough-spoken but good na- 
tured man, who probably would not 
have done for first or second governor, 
but who was quite competent to carry 
out what they had begun. In 1803 
the first newspaper was established, 
called the Sydney Gazette. In 1804 
settlements were formed at Hobarton, 
on the south side of Van Diemen's 
Land, on the river Derwent, and at 
Launceston, on the north side, on the 
river ‘Tamar. 

In December, 1801, Flinders came 
out from England in H.M.S, Inves- 
tigator, and traced the whole of the 
south coast, from Cape Leeuwin to 
Encounter Bay, so named from his 
there meeting the French expedition, 
under Captain Baudin, who had come 
from the eastward. ‘They both dis- 
covered and examined Port Philip, 
but had been anticipated a few weeks 
by Lieutenant Murray, R.N. Filin- 
ders afterwards surveyed the whole 
eastern coast and the Gulf of Cenpen- 
taria, when his ship being found to be 
rotten, he was compelled to return to 
Sydney. He and his crew then em- 
barked for home in the Porpoise ard 
Cato, which were both wrecked on the 
Cato coral reef. They managed to 
build a small vessel from the wreck, in 
which Flinders went to Sydney and 
brought assistance to his companions. 
After that he sailed for England in the 
cutter Cumberland, twenty-nine tons 
burthen, but being obliged to put into 
the Mauritius, he was there detained a 
prisoner for six years and a-half by the 
governor, Du Caen, notwithstanding 
he had a passport from the French go- 
vernment, as was usual in time of war 
with discovery ships. This conduct 
was in striking contrast with that which 
Captain Baudin had just previously 
met with in Sydney, where he was 
treated with the utmost hospitality. 

Flinders was accompanied by Robert 
Brown, as naturalist,t now so well 


* Bass was subsequently seized by the Spaniards in Valparaiso for endeavouring to trade 
there, and probably perished as a criminal in the mines. 
+ We remember to have heard an anecdote showing how little our rulers are acquainted 


with men whose names are known all over the world to men of science. 


When the King of 


Prussia and Humboldt were over in London some years ago, there was some occasion of fes- 
tivity, on which all the most eminent scientific men were supposed to be invited to meet the 
illustrious German philosopher, and the King who honours himself by being his friend, 


Humboldt inquired eagerly for Robert Brown. 
the question was addressed, ‘‘ who is Robert Brown ?” 


“* Robert Brown,” said Sir R. Peel, to whom 
In hardly any other civilised country 


could a man so distinguished have been unknown to the prime minister, or unhonoured by 
the-sovereign whose reign he contributes to make memorable. 
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known, as the most eminent of Euro- 
pean botanists, whose reputation first 
arose from his dissertation on the plants 
of Australia, collected and observed 
during this voyage. 

In 1806, great floods on the Hawkes- 
bury River, the borders of which were 
then the granary of the colony, pro- 
duced the greatest distress, and for a 
time almost paralysed its energies. 

The fourth Governor of New South 
Wales was Captain William Bligh, 
R.N. His name is better known as 
connected with the mutiny of the 
Bounty. He seems to have been one 
of those men, whose irascibility of tem- 
per made him intolerable to all those 
who came in immediate contact with 
his authority. His officers and crew 
mutinied against him, and turned him 
out of the Bounty. The officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, and some of 
the principal people of the colony, mu- 
tinied against him, and turned him out 
of his government. 

The New South Wales Corps was, 
doubtless, anything but a * crack” re- 
giment. The officers of it had, from 
the first, become spirit-dealers, pur- 
chasing rum at cost price from the 
«King’s Stores,” and disposing of it 
at a very large profit, through the me- 
dium of the sergeants and other per- 
sons. At this early period of the co- 
lony, indeed, it appears that all the offi- 
cers, military and civil, from the Go- 
vernor downwards, monopolised the 
supply of all spirits arriving in the co- 
lony, whether public or private, and 
disposed of them for their own advan- 
tage, either for money, goods, or ser- 
vices performed. 

Governor Bligh had orders from 
home to put a stop to this pernicious 
system, and proceeded to execute them 
probably in as ongenes a manner 

as he possibly could. TIll-blood was 
thus generated between the Governor 
and those to whom he should have 
looked for support. A trifling cireum- 
stance gave rise to an open quarrel be- 
tween them, and, finally, Major John- 
stone, at the head of the regiment, ar- 
rested the Governor, imprisoned him, 
and assumed the government. This 
was in the end of the year 1807. In 
December, 1809, Colonel Macquarrie 
came out as Governor, with orders to 






* This re-instatement was necessarily omitted, as Bligh had been allowed to resume com- 
mand of H.M.S. Porpoise, and was then on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land. 


re-instate* Bligh for twenty-four hours, 
as an amende honorable, and to send 
Major Johnstone home under arrest, 
when he was shortly after cashiered. 
The New South Wales Corps also was 
replaced by the 73rd Regiment. 

Colonel, afterwards General Lachlan 
Macquarrie was Governor of New South 
Wales for twelve years. He was an 
able and energetic man, although ra- 
ther crotchetty occasionally. Under 
his rule the colony, having got over its 
first difficulties, started into active and 
vigorous existence. He caused roads 
to be made to the west and south-west, 
especially one across the Blue Moun- 
tains, concentrating, for a time, the 
whole convict labour upon these need- 
ful works. He made altogether 276 
miles of road, with wooden bridges 
across the many gullies and water- 
courses. He also had numerous public 
buildings erected, from barracks down 
to police-stations. In New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, together, 250 
public buildings were completed in his 
time. It appears, from one of his de- 
spatches, that the settlers could at that 
time employ only one-eighth of the con- 
victs that were then poured into the 
colony, the other seven-eighths being 
thus necessarily maintained and em- 
ployed by Government. 

Governor Macquarrie tried with more 
or less success to bring forward the 
Emancipists, as convicts were called, 
who had served their time and become 
free. From him originated the *‘mét” so 
well remembered in New South Wales, 
that “the colonists consisted of those 
who had been transported, and those 
who ought to have been so.” 

Credit is especially due to him for 
the way in which he urged on inland 
discovery. When he took the go- 
vernment, the colony consisted only of 
the country within forty or fifty miles 
of Sydney. At that distance from the 
coast it was bounded by the Blue Moun- 
tains,a range whose highest peaks do not 
much exceed 3,000 feet, but which rises 
gently from the plains through the space 
of twenty or twenty-five miles, the whole 
surface of that slope being traversed b 
innumerable gullies and ravines, wit 
— vertical cliffs, winding and 

ranching one out of another, so as to 
form an inextricable maze. The brooks 
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in the beds of theseravines, though often 
dry for months together, of course col- 
lected vast quantities of water in the 
occasional heavy rains, all combining 
to pour them rapidly into the one or 
two central rivers, from the narrow and 
precipitous gorges of which they rushed 
into the valley of the Hawkesbury, that 
ran along the foot of the slope, and 
thus caused the dreadful floods that 
once or twice endangered the early ex- 
istence of the colony. Many attempts 
to find a practicable track over these 
Blue Mountains had been unsuccessful. 
Even the energetic Bass had failed in 
1796, and several others since. In 
1813, however, Messrs. W. C. Went- 
worth, Gregory Blaxland, and W. Law- 
son succeeded in tracing through all its 
windings the dividing ridge between 
the lateral gullies and tributaries of the 
rivers Grose and Warragumby, and 
reached its termination in Mount York, 
whence they looked down into what was 
called the Vale of Cewyd, a fertile-look- 
ing valley stretching far to the west- 
ward. The Governor sent Mr. G. 
W. Evans to prosecute this discovery, 
and that gentleman discovered the 
Bathurst Plains, and the upper parts 
of the rivers Lachlan and Macquarrie 
flowing into the interior. 

In 1817, Mr, Oxley, surveyor-gene- 
ral, traced the Lachlan down for 400 
miles, through a country gradually 
getting poorer as he advanced; and 
also traced the Macquarrie for a nearly 
similar distance. oth these rivers 
appeared to end in marshes, or mo- 
rasses, in a flat country, which marshes 
were supposed to be the borders of 
some great inland lake or sea. Mr. 
Oxley then struck to the north, and 
discovered Liverpool Plains and the 
adjacent districts. Nearly at the same 
time, Mr. Hamilton Hume penetrated 
into the country to the south-west of 
Sydney, around Lake Bathurst and 
Lake George ; and, in 1819, the banks 
of the Murrumbidgee had been reach- 
ed. By these discoveries, the known 
area of the colony had been increased 
twenty-fold. 

In 1817, Captain Philip Parker 

King, R.N.* (son of the former Gover- 
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nor of that name), came out to survey 
the coasts. He was, at first, obliged 
to put up with a small vessel of only 
eighty-four tons, but afterwards pro- 
cured one a little larger. In spite of 
all disadvantages, he made a most ac- 
curate survey of the ‘inner route,” 
through the barrier reefs of the north- 
east coast, asalso of the north andnorth- 
west coasts, discovering Port Essing- 
ton and many other harbours, that 
have never been used, and which, 
from the sterility of the land around 
them, will probably never be worth 
using. Captain King, however, show. 
ed himself a worthy successor to his 
great predecessors, Flinders and Cook, 
and his surveys were of the greatest 
importance, both to geography and to 
commerce. 

In 1821, the population was 29,783. 
On December Ist, 1821, the govern- 
ment of the colony was assumed by 
Major-General Sir T. Brisbane, 
K.C.B., the sixth governor of New 
South Wales. He was an eminent 
astronomer, and founded the Parra- 
matta observatory ; but he seems to 
have been deficient in practical energy 
and habits of business. Under his 
rule, however, free emigration greatly 
increased. Trial by jury, and the 
freedom of the press, were both estab- 
lished. 

Further discoveries were made, 
both inland and on the coast. In the 
Moreton Bay district, the rivers Bris- 
bane and Bremer were discovered. 
In the south, Messrs. Hovell and 
Hume crossed the Murrumbidgee, the 
Murray, and other rivers, and struck 
out on Port Philip, which, however, 
they took to be Western Port. 

During Sir T. Brisbane’s govern- 
ment, Dr. Lang himself came out to 
the colony—a fact which that gentle- 
man seems to consider of far higher 
interest and importance than the ar- 
rival of any other person, however 
eminent in station or merit. From 
this point his history becomes utterly 
untrustworthy, except for dates and 
matters of public notoriety; it becomes, 
in fact, a history of Dr. Lang, his ac- 
tions, his enmities, his prejudices, his 


* Dr. Lang, who never hesitates to use his history as a vehicle for his own personal spite 


against those to whom he may have been opposed, detains his readers to relate a trumpery 
anecdote of a retort he once used in public to some remarks made by this estimable gentle- 
man, whose friendship is an honour to all who know him, and whose name is respected in both 
the literary and scientific world. The anecdote is utterly without point, and only exhibits the 


bad taste and bad temper of the relator. 
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speeches, and his pointless jeux d'es- 
prits, extracted from old newspapers, 
with a back-ground of colonial history, 
on which all these may be displayed to 
advantage. ‘There is, indeed, worse 
even than this. Scandalous stories are 
told, and petty tittle-tattle retailed, 
that might be expected from a tea- 
table of Jaundresses in a back parlour, 
rather than from a doctor of divinity, 
and a man who aspires to political 
eminence in his country. 

Lieut.-General Sir R. Darling, the 
seventh governor, came out in Decem- 
ber, 1825. He appears to have been 
somewhat of a martinet, which was, 
perhaps, necessary, after the laxity of 
Sir T. Brisbane. During this year 
the Australian Agricultural Company 
was established, and had a grant made 
to it of a million of acres in the colony. 
In the year 1825, Van Diemen’s Land, 
having now a population of 14,192 
persons, was made a separate colony, 
under a lieutenant-governor. The 
year 1825 is well known as one of those 
years of speculation, which seem now 
to occur once, at least, in every decade, 
followed by a period of privation and 
distress. A sheep and cattle mania 
arose in New South Wales ; the prices 
of stock doubled, people imagined 
their value would still increase, and 
mortgaged their property to purchase 
them. A sudden check came—a panic 
ensued—prices of stock fell below their 
former value, and hundreds of people 
were irretrievably ruined. This ruin 
was consummated by a three years’ 
drought which then set in, during 
which not a drop of rain fell in many 
parts of the colony, and but little any- 
where. Grassy plains became mere 
wastes of dust, and rivers and water- 
holes were dried up, that had never 
failed before. 

Still, so great had now become the 
resources of the country, that it is 
stated that, six months after the termi- 
nation of the drought, butchers’ meat 
could be bought by the carcass at three 
farthings the pound. 

General Darling thought this drought 
would be a good time for a further 
examination of the marshes of the Mac- 
quarrie; and, accordingly, despatched 
an expedition there, under Captain 
Sturt, accompanied by Mr. Hume, 
They found the marshes to be not more 
than fifty miles across, beyond which 
they recovered the river, and traced it 
towards the north, till it fell into a 


much larger river, which Sturt called 
the Darling. In 1827, Mr. Allan 
Cunningham made another journey to 
the north, and discovered the fine table- 
land of Darling Downs, 150 miles long 
by twenty or thirty wide, and 2000 feet 
above the sea. In 1829, Sturt went 
down the Murrumbidgee in a boat, 
discovered the Murray, and pursued 
it into what is now the colony of South 
Australia. He found it received the 
waters of the Darling, and the whole 
drainage of the western waters of New 
South Wales, and emptied itself into 
Lake Alexandrina, a shallow expanse 
of water, which is, unfortunately, se- 
_ from the sea by a line of sand- 
ills, through which the surplus water 
oozes rather than flows. A shallow 
channel does, indeed, cut through the 
sand-hills ; but the shoalness of the 
water, and the terrific surf on that ex- 
posed coast, precludes the entrance 
even of a boat, except under very fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

Thus was cut off the last hope of sea- 
going vessels ever being able to pene- 
trate into the interior of the colony by 
a great navigable river like one of those 
of America. 

Governor Darling left in October, 
1831, and was succeeded in December 
by Major-General Sir R. Bourke, 
K.C.B., the eighth governor. Under 
his rule great improvements were made 
in some of the regulations of the co. 
lony. The system of making grants of 
land was put an end to; and hence- 
forward all Crown lands were sold at 
public auction, the minimum price 
being five shillings per acre. Regula- 
tions were also made as to the assign- 
ment of convict servants, and the un- 
limited power of the lash was taken 
away from the magistrates, who were 
in future limited to fifty lashes. These 
and other reforms gave great offence 
to some of those who were used to the 
old system ; and it is supposed, that in 
consequence of their machinations, 
Governor Bourke resigned earlier than 
he otherwise would have done—name- 
ly, in December, 1837. 

The land fund which he created 
brought, in 1836, arevenue of £130,000. 
In 1831, the population was 60,861; 
in 1836, it had increased to 77,096. 
In 1831, 1835, and 1836, Major (now 
Sir 'T.) Mitchell made his three well. 
known journeys into the interior, when, 
among other discoveries, he traced the 
Darling from where Sturt left it down 
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to the Murray, discovered and traced 
the Glenelg River (now the boundary 
between the colonies of Victoria and 
South Australia), and traversed what 
he called Australia Felix, but which 
was afterwards called the Port Philip 
district, and is now known as Victoria. 

In 1834, Port Philip had been colo- 
nised by settlers from Van Diemen’s 
Land, who were rapidly spreading their 
flocks and herds over that fertile dis- 
trict. In 1836 it was taken possession 
of as a dependency of New South 
Wales, a cab uvetiantal established, 
and Melbourne founded. 

Sir George Gipps, the ninth governor, 
arrived February 24th, 1838. Hitherto 
thecolony had been considered as entire- 
ly a penal one—a place of transporta- 
tion. The free emigrants had been look- 
edonas useful, rather as superintendents 
of convicts and employers of convict 
labour, than in any other light. Any 
free emigrant liad almost, as a matter 
of course, his grant of so many thou- 
sand acres, and his assignment of so 
many convict-labourers (prisoners, or 
government men, as they were always 
called), whom he was bound to furnish 
with an allowance of rations, and a 
certain quantity of clothing; but who 
were otherwise his slaves, and whom he 
might take before a magistrate, and 
have flogged for any real or imputed 
fault. Under Governor Bourke the 
system of free granting of land ceased. 
Under Sir George Gipps, the assign- 
ment of convicts first, and shortly after, 
in 1840, the transportation of criminals 
to New South Wales was altogether 
put an end to. 

No convicts had ever been trans- 
ported to any part of the Port Philip 
district. The discovery of the fine 
district of Port Philip, and other 
circumstances, caused a steady and 
increasing stream of emigration to 
set in from the mother country into 
New South Wales. One or two large 
additional banking companies were 
established, one of which, at all 
events, the Bank of Australia, was 
most lavish in its advancement of 
money on the security of land in the 
colony. The consequence of this com- 
bination of circumstances was, that a 
land mania arose. Not only did new 
emigrants purchase land at a consider- 
able advance on the old prices, but all 
the old colonists began to buy land in 
all directions, frequently mortgaging 
all their previous possessions in order 
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to pay for their new acquisitions. The 
common rate of interest for money on 
mortgage was £10 per cent., and often 
more. Wool was then high in price, 
and many of the old colonists had in- 
comes of several thousands a-year from 
their flocks, In addition to their es. 
tates, they began to build spacious 
mansions, to keep costly equipages, and 
to live in a grand style. Champagne 
bottles were said to strew the roads; 
and we recollect to have been told by 
an old settler, that about this time, in 
riding about the country, you were 
often asked at a shepherd’s or stock. 
keeper’s hut, not if you would take 
some tea, but, ** won’t you come in and 
take a glass of champagne, sir?” 

To pay for their mansions and equi- 
pages, their foreign wines and costl 
furniture, the settlers drew upon their 
merchants, in anticipation of their next 
year’s clip of wool, and mortgaged their 
properties to the banks to purchase 
more land. The years 1841 and 1842 
were marked by a general pressure on 
the money-market throughout the 
world, and at the same time wool fell 
in price. Mercantile houses at home 
were compelled to press their agents 
and customers in the colony for pay- 
ment; and, in many cases, to send war- 
rants of attorney to compel it. The 
merchants of the colony were, in con- 
sequence, obliged to compel immediate 
ee og from the settlers; but these 

aving anticipated their year’s income, 
had not the means for the immediate 
settlement of their accounts; and the 
falling off in the price of wool made even 
the next year’s incomeinsuflicient to pay 
their merchant, to defray the interest on 
their mortgages, and to keep up the ex. 
pensive establishments and extensive 
enterprises in which they had embarked, 
A panic ensued ; and it was then found 
impossible for them to sell any part of 
their estates, because every settler was 
in the same condition—every one want- 
ed to sell—no one was able to buy. 

Legal proceedings had accordingly 
to be taken on all sides. Now, a short 
time previously, a law or regulation 
had been passed, which facilitated the 
act of insolvency, but which obliged 
the whole property and effects of an 
insolvent to be sold and distributed 
within six months. The result was, 
that every one became insolvent, and 
that a great part of the property in the 
colony was in the market at onee—allt 
sellers, and no buyers, and no power to 
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wait till capital could be brought from 
home for investment. Valuable pro- 
perties were consequently sold for less 
than their annual income, to any one 
who had a few pounds to purchase 
them. Estates, formerly worth thirty 
thousand pounds, sold for two or three 
hundred. Flocks of sheep, worth ten 
thousand, sold for £250—a sum more 
than realised by the wool of the next 
year. Sheep were sold for sixpence 
a piece ; horses, previously worth £60, 
sold for a few shillings. The many 
handsome private carriages in Sydney 
and the neighbourhood, were all sold 
at once—frequently were bought by the 
coachman, and were all turned into 
hackney -carriages — a convenience 
which before had no existence. The 
Bank of Australia failed, some persons 
owing it £50,000, or even £100,000. 
Utter ruin seemed to hang over the 
colony, and every one seemed sunk in 
gloom and despair. 

Ruin! ruin to the colony! what 
dupes we are to metaphor! how we 
cling to and delude ourselves, and 
make ourselves miserable with the 
conventional meanings of words! How 
few there are of us who, on any sudden 
change of circumstances, can look 
through the mist and mirage in which 
habit forces us to behold the distorted 
images of things, and see them really 
as they are! How could the colony 
be ruined? there were the same lands, 
houses and people, corn-fields and pas- 
tures, gardens and vineyards, horses 
and sheep, and cattleasbefore? Where, 
then, was the ruin? All things were 
cheaper and more abundant than be- 
fore, and, in a short time, were much 
more equally distributed ; that was the 
ruin! One man, and he, we are happy 
to say, an Irishman, Mr, O’Brien, 
looked things straight in the face, and 
at once effected a great relief. ‘ Sheep 
sixpence a-head,” said he, ‘ or half-a- 
crown a-head!—come! the wool, and 
the hide, and the tallow are worth more 
than that —I’ll kill mine, and doil ’em 
down!” He did so, and established the 
minimum price of sheep at five shil- 
lings for ever after. In a short time, 
every one was better off than before, ex- 
cept a few, who, being utterly ruined, 
had not energy or good fortune enough 


to re-establish themselves. The princi- 
pal settlers now rode their horses, in- 
stead of driving them in flashy car. 
riages; they drank their own pleasant 
wines, the produce of their own vine- 
yards, instead of logwood port, cop- 
peras claret, and gooseberry cham- 
pagne ; they left off building, and put 
a roof on the ground-floor, instead of 
adding a second story to their man- 
sions; and they were content to live 
on the produce of their own lands, in 
corn, and beef, and mutton.* 

In 1842, the first constitution was 
granted to the colony. Under Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, a council had been 
established, consisting of four of the 
heads of departments. This, under 
Sir Ralph Darling, was expanded to 
fifteen, consisting of the governor, 
seven Government officers, and seven 
settlers, selected by the Government. 
In 1842, a legislature of one house was 
constituted, consisting of thirty-six 
members, — namely, six Government 
officers, six Crown nominees, and 
twenty-four elective members. ‘ The 
franchise was a £20 rental, or free- 
hold of £200 in value; the qualifica- 
tion for members, £2,000, or £100 of 
yearly value.” 

We are bound to say that the first 
legislature of New South Wales was as 
respectable a body of men, both for 
character and talent, and their pro- 
ceedings were marked by as much pro- 
priety, good sense, and independence, 
as those of any similar body we ever 
heard of. Dr. Lang says there has 
been a falling off since then. On this 
point we are by no means inclined to 
accept him as a reliabie authority, 
though our own private information is 
not full enough to enable us to contra- 
dict him. Had he given us some ac- 
count of their proceedings, instead of 
filling up his book with the trumpery 
details of his own election, the hustings 
speeches he made, and the mob popu- 
larity he obtained, his book would 
have had more value as an authority, 
and might have been more often read 
with pleasure than disgust — more 
often quoted for its information, than 
laughed at or despised for its con- 
temptible egotism and absurdity.t 
Under Sir George Gipps, the last suc- 


* In colonial phraseology, at a dinner party at a settler’s house up the country, you get 
“roast mutton at the top, boiled mutton at the bottom, and the rest in candles.” 
T We do not wish to question Dr. Lang’s integrity or honesty of purpose; neither would 
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cessful efforts were made at extending 
the boundaries of geographical disco- 
very. H.M.S. Beagle, first under the 
command of Captain Wickham, then 
of Captain Stokes, completed the sur- 
vey of the coasts of Australia, espe- 
cially along the north and north-west 
coast. Several inlets of considerable 
extent were discovered, admitting of 
navigation as far as the tidal water 
extended, but not one of them had any 
navigable body of fresh water falling 
into them; the rivers, except in times 
of flood, consisting of shallow and in- 
significant streams, flowing over bars 
and ledges of rock. It is thus certain 
that no large river, draining any con- 
siderable portion of the continent of 
Australia, finds open access to the sea. 
The Beagle was relieved by H.M.S. 
Fly, Captain Blackwood, and that 
vessel by the Rattlesnake, Captain 
Owen Stanley, whose voyages had the 
survey of the coral reefs off the north 
coast, and thus rendering more safe 
that important tract for navigation, as 
their principal objects. 

Inland, Count Strzelecki explored 
Gipps’s Land, on the south-western 
corner of the country, and examined 
the geology and physical geography of 


a large part of the great eastern chain 
of mountains between Port Philip and 


Moreton Bay. Leichardt made his 
arduous and important journey over- 
land, from Moreton Bay to Port Es. 
sington, throughout which, however, 
he kept at no great distance from the 
coast. Sir T. Mitchell made another 
excursion from Sydney to the north- 
west, in which he discovered a fine 
river, the Victoria, flowing into the 
interior, which he at first hoped would 
run out to the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
but which was afterwards found, by 
Mr. Kennedy, to sink into the great 
central desert of Australia. 

This great central desert had, in the 
meantime, been penetrated for a con- 
siderable distance, by Captain Sturt, 
who started from Adelaide. Mr. Eyre, 
too, starting from the same point, had 


we take upon us to assert that he has always been fairly treated. 
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skirted what appears to be its exten- 
sion all along the Great Australian 
Bight, in his desperate overland jour- 
ney, from South to Western Australia, 
during which he did not meet with a 
drop of running water, or even a chan- 
nel for any coming from the interior to 
the sea. Finally, in 1847, Leichardt 
started to cross the centre of the coun- 
try, from Moreton Bay to Swan River, 
and is believed to have perished with 
all his companions in the attempt to 
traverse that Sahara of the South. 

At the close of Sir R. Bourke’s ad- 
ministration, in 1837, the population 
was 85,267; at the close of Sir G. 
Gipps’s, in 1846, it was 187,413, hav- 
ing more than doubled itself in the 
meantime. Sir G. Gipps left on July 
llth, 1846, and was succeeded by the 
present Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
on the 2nd of August, of that year. 

We shall not follow Dr. Lang any 
farther in his colonial history, which, 
henceforth, is a chronicle of scandal, 
rather than a history. Suffice it to 
say, that the colony went on and pros- 
pered, quietly pursuing the even tenor 
of its way till it was astounded by the 
gold discovery of 1851. Of this every 
one has now heard enough of the de- 
tails, and of its general results we are 
not yet in a condition to speak.* 

By way of rendering this little sketch 
more complete, we may state that, in 
1829, the colony of Swan River, or 
Western Australia, was founded; but 
has, hitherto, attained to but little of 
the prosperity of its more fortunate 
sisters. For this there are many rea- 
sons, one of which is its isolation, being 
cut off from the rest by the great central 
desert, as far as land communication is 
concerned, while the sea is almost in- 
variably agitated by strong westerly 
gales, so that, for a great part of the 
year, it is almost impossible to reach 
Swan River, from the other colonies, 
without going northabout through Tor- 
res’ Straits, and thus making almost the 
circuit of the whole continent. Wes- 
tern Australia, too, is traversed by a 


He, doubtless, was often 


in the right in his disputes with official personages, and in other matters; but he is one of 
those men whose heat of temper, self-love, vanity, and dogmatism, make all their proposals 
look like those of self-interest, and incline men to regard with distaste whatever they 
meddle with. ‘Their support of any cause is the greatest stumbling-block in the way of its 
success, or its being entertained with favour by the minds of reasonable and intelligent 
men. 

* We could, indeed, add little to what we have already said on this subject. 
University MaGazinr, Vol. XXXIX., No, 233, May, 1852. 
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north and south range of barren hills, 
called the Darling Range, while it has 
no harbour, like Port Jackson, on its 
western coasts, which, near the capi- 
tal, Perth, are bordered by a strip of 
sand ten miles in width, so loose and 
deep as to make the use of wheel-car- 
riages impossible. Many of the settlers 
there‘have immense tracts of country 
in their possession, much wealth in 
flocks and herds, a rude abundance of 
the absolute necessaries, but no money 
to — the luxuries or procure the 
refinements of civilised life. Even the 
capital, Perth, has hitherto been but a 
village. The colony has lately, at its 
own request, been supplied with a 
certain portion of convict labour, and 
it appeared to us, when we visited it, 
that It was a country which absolutely 
required it, more especially for the 
construction of good roads and bridges, 
by which the scattered districts of fer- 
tile land might have their intercourse 
facilitated, and the wool and other 
ro of the interior be more easily 
rought to the coast for shipment. 

South Australia, and its capital, 
Adelaide, were founded in 1835, and, 
though more favourably situated than 
Swan River, and having a more open 
and fertile country,and better harbours, 
it is doubtful whether it would have at- 
tained its present prosperity had it not 
been for the discovery of its rich cop- 
per mines. It is also accessible with 
comparative facility, either by sea or 
by land, whether from Port Phitip, by 
way of the coast over the ‘ Biscuit 
Plains,” or from the more distant New 
South Wales, down the River Murray. 

From this cause alone it was ena- 
bled to get its share of the riches of its 
neighbours, either in the flocks and 
herds of former times, or in the golden 
treasure of the last two years. It is 
found, moreover, that beside the more 
vulgar metals of copper and lead, it 
has gold of its own, which may, per- 
haps, some day turn out as abundant 
as that of Victoria itself. 

Lastly, in 1851, the Port Philip 
district, or all that part of the former 
colony of New South Wales, which lies 
south of the River Murray, and. be- 
tween Cape Howe on the east, and 
the little River Glenelg on the west, 
was erected into an independent co-~ 
lony, under the name of Victoria, with 


* Made a separate colony in 1825. 
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a lieutenant-governor for its head, 
and Melbourne for its capital. With 
its wide tracts of fertile land, its easily 
accessible country, its large harbours, 
and its apparently boundless store of 
gold, this colony seems destined to 
take the lead of all the rest in wealth 
and importance, though we fear the 
present immigrants may be even now 
passing through a crisis of great seve- 
rity, owing to their vast numbers, and 
the little preparation that could be 
made for or 

We have thus five Australian colo. 
nies, as follows :— 


Name. Capital. 
New South Wales, Sydney 
Tasmania .., ... Hobarton, 
Swan River _... Perth 
South Australia .., Adelaide 
Victoria 


Founded, a.D. 
- 1780. 
1804.* 
coe 1829. 
ewe 1835. 
.-. Melbourne, 1836. 


Before entering on the subject of 
Tasmania, we perhaps ought tosay, that 
the second volume of Dr. Lang’s His- 
tory, and his other work, headed 
‘Freedom and Independence,” con- 
sist of statistical and descriptive ac- 
counts of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, written in a very rambling and 
ill-digested fashion. There are pas- 
sages of considerable interest, and con- 
taining much information scattered 
here and there among impertinent ac- 
counts of himself and his doings, di- 
luted with dreary speculations, and 
crude and impracticable plans. He 
even publishes a map, on which he has 
chalked out in straight lines three new 
colonies that he proposes to call Cook’s 
Land, Leichardt’s Land, and Flinder’s 
Land, the former being part of the 
ne New South Wales, and the two 

atter containing not a foot of culti- 
vated land, nor a single European inha- 
bitant. He gives to the seven colonies 
thus formed the proposed title of the 
*‘Seven United Provinces of Eastern 
Australia,” apparently fancying that 
he will thus be enabled, with little 
trouble to himself, to guide the course 
of future events, and be hailed as the 
prophet of future countries. 

We are greatly inclined to agree 
with much that he says on the subject 
of colonisation, and on the manage- 
ment of colonies in general, and are 
therefore the more annoyed that he 


{ Made a separate colony in 1851. 
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should thus mar a noble cause by such 
ill-urging of it. 

Many of his plans, too, are formed 
in utter ignorance of the nature of the 
district he speaks of, as, for instance, 
he confidently asserts that the whole 
ecommerce of the country will shortly 
be carried by a railway to Albert 
River, a salt-water creek in an exposed 
part of the flat shore of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria ; and proposes to carry 
this railroad to the eastern coast, about 
lat. 16° or 17°, where there is no 
harbour to receive it, and where it 
would have to be carried over a mass 
of land, no part of which is less than 
2,000 feet high, and which ends ab- 
ruptly on the coast in the wildest and 
most rugged precipices and ravines. 

In spite, however, of all these errors 
of judgment, temper, and discretion 
on the part of Dr. Lang, we must still 
say that his books are well worthy an 
attentive perusal by all those who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with 
the country, and who are able to guard 
themselves against being misled by his 
prejudices, and bewildered by his mis- 
statements. 

Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
is a triangular-shaped island, lying be- 
tween the parallels of 41° and 44° south, 
or about the latitudes of the northern 
pet of Spain and Portugal. It is a 

illy and mountainous country, being, 
in fact, but the prolongation of the 
great eastern Cordillera, or mountain 
chain of Australia, its connexion with 
which is marked by a curved line of 
high rocky granite islands, stretching 
across Bass’s Straits, from Cape Port- 
land to Wilson’s Promontory. The 
watershed, or dividing ridge of Tas- 
mania, runs from Cape Portland on 
N.E., some distance down the eastern 
coast, then makes a great bend through 
the centre of the country, and finally 
strikes out on the S,W. cape. For 
the greater part of this distance it tra- 
verses land from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea. On this elevated dis- 
trict are a number of large and beau- 
ful mountain lakes, of which Lake 
Sorell, Great Lake, and Lake St. 
Clair, are the principal. The princi- 
pal basins of drainage are that of the 


river Derwent on the south, flow- 
ing into Storm Bay, and that of the 
river Tamar on the north, flowing into 
Port Dalrymple. These receive the 
waters of the centre and the eastern 
side of the island, while those of the 
west flow off by a number of smaller 
and independent channels, traversing 
wild and mountainous districts, which 
are even yet but little known.* 

The mountains and ridges, colonially 
called “tiers,” run in various direc- 
tions, frequently enclosing small, al- 
most isolated valleys, or basins of lower 
land, which, from thex haying a gently 
undulating and lightly Gabtet tat 
face, are = as ‘plains ;” all the 
hills and higher grounds, except the 
very tops of the mountains, are clothed 
with vast unbroken woods of the sombre 
and monotonous gum tree. Evenon the 
most barren and rockiest slopes and de. 
clivities, great naked stems of rugged- 
barked gum trees form interminable 
vistas in every direction, while now and 
then from some more lofty and open 
brow, the eye wanders over a vast sea 
of wood, spreading far and wide over 
hill and dale, from the waving forest 
below to the dim and misty outline of 
the distant horizon. 

The shape of the country is often 
singularly bold and picturesque, as 
witness the following scraps of descrip- 
tion from a journal we have had access 
to :— 


“On coming on deck soon after daybreak 
this morning found the ship passing within 
two miles of the 8.W. Cape of Van Die- 
men’s Land. Lofty barren mountains of bare, 
whitened, and weather-beaten rock, ended 
in dark broken precipices, frowning over a 
wild and turbulent sea. The hills were 
clothed and shrouded in mist and clouds, 
which a fierce wind was driving along them, 
and appeared utterly desert and inaccessible, 
while the foaming seas leaping against the 
dark cliffs forbad all thought of landing. I 
have rarely seen so wild a seene, or one so 
apparently the constant abode of storm and 
tempest.” 


“ Storm Bay has the broken and wooded 
hills of Bruni’s Island on the west, and on 
the east the dark columns and cliffs of Cape 
Raoul, and the lofty precipitous shores of 
Tasman’s Peninsula. Farther up it is broken 


* Among the few parties that have penetrated from the settled part of the country to 
Port Macquarrie, on the western coast, was one headed by Sir John Franklin, when Go- 
vernor of Tasmania. He was accompanied by Lady Franklin, and a small suite, one of 
whom was Major G. Bagot, the present Comptroller of the Household to the Lord Lieate- 


nant. 
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into many bays and channels, one of which 
is the mouth of the Derwent river. This is 
at first five miles in width, its shores still 
high, rocky, and broken, and for the most 
part covered with forest, with here and there 
a cleared space and the cottage of a settler.” 


“The site of Hobarton is really very 
fine. From the high lands of the interior a 
beautiful valley, several miles in width, 
comes winding towards the sea, with the 
river Derwent gleaming in its bosom, now 
reflected from the foot of a woody hill, now 
spreading over a wider space in the centre 
of the valley. On the left bank the hills 
are broken and detached, forming isolated 
mounds or peaks, or small flat-topped ridges, 
and none of them exceed 1,200 feet in height. 
On the right bank, however, there is a con- 
nected lofty ridge, rising and spreading into 
the tabular mass of Mount Wellington, 
4,200 feet high, which ends in great vertical 
precipices of rudely columnar greenstone. 
This bold rocky elevation, often capped with 
clouds, rests on a steep thickly-wooded slope, 
furrowed by innumerable gullies and ravines, 
often of the most difficult and inaccessible 
character, and this, asit approaches the river, 
flattens into undulating ground with open 
valleys, the seaward or river margin of which 
is indented by numerous coves and small 
bays.* Round the head of one of these 
coves, and in the little valley belonging to it, 
lies Hobarton, now spreading rapidly its 
large and handsome streets and houses over 
the higher undulating ground about it. 
These houses have hitherto been built of 
red brick, but that material is fast giving 
way to a handsome white stone, which is 
found in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
even in the town itself. 

“The whole scenery sometimes puts on an as- 
pect of great grandeur, or even sublimity, which 
ence struck me on a still summer evening, 
when passing over some of the lesser heights 
afew miles off on the other side of the river. 
The red sun was setting behind the huge 


massof Mount Wellington, throwing its broad - 


shadow over the town and its environs, en- 
gulfing in its darkness all the details of the 
shipping and the houses, while the thin, blue 
smoke of the city floated like a purple veil 
against the black sides of the precipice 
above. A far off peak, just streaked with 
snow, yet glowed in the sunlight, which 
played also on the bends of the river farther 
up the valley, serving to throw into yet 
deeper gloom the dark recesses that cowered 
under the shadow of Mount Wellington. 
“The view from the top of the mountain 
is likewise very interesting. You scale its 
summit by clambering over the fallen blocks 
at a broken part of the precipice—each block 
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a portion of a huge column of greenstone, six 
or eight feet in diameter—and then find your- 
self on a broad plateau, sloping towards 
the west, partly covered by scrub, and rather 
marshy. Towards the west and north-west, 
nothing can be seen but a confused assem- 
blage of mountain summits, very wild and 
tugged, many of them streaked with snow 
even in the early summer, separated from 
each other by dark ravines, with jagged pre- 
cipices, which were al) more or less clothed 
with wood. In the opposite direction winds 
the vale of the Derwent, just below your 
feet, opening out into Storm Bay, and all the 
multitude of bays, and inlets, and islands 
into which the land and water is broken in 
that direction. There are few inhabited 
parts of the world where the disposition of 
land and water is more varied and inter- 
mingled, or the winding shores more scollop- 
ed and indented by coves and headlands, 
where there are more lake-like bays and 
island-like promontories, or more alternations 
of sandy beach and rocky cliff, while the dark 
woods mantle over all, and wave their heads 
above the very surf of the breakers.” 


Mrs. Meredith, long ago favourably 
known to the public as an artist and 
os under her maiden name of 

. A. Twamley, married, and went with 
her husband to New South Wales in the 
year 1839. She published an account 
of New South Wales in Murray's ‘ Co- 
lonial Library,” about the year 1845, 
which was very favourably received at 
the time. 

Mr. Meredith, the son of one of the 
early settlers of Van Diemen’s Land, 
had established himself most success- 
fully in New South Wales; but, in the 
panic of 1842, his fortunes were wreck- 
ed by the failure of those to whom 
they were entrusted ; and he had again 
to begin the world, for which purpose 
he returned with his wife to Van Die- 
men’s Land, and settled on a part of 
his father’s large property near Great 
Swan Port, about the centre of the 
eastern coast. In the two volumes now 
published by Mrs. Meredith, we have 
the continuation of her colonial expe- 
rience, and her observations upon the 
natural features of the country, on 
some of the more striking parts of its 
natural history, and on the men and 
manners, and the state of society she 
found in it. All these are most grace- 
fully and graphically described, viewed 
with the eye of an artist, and depicted 


* The Derwent here is in fact but an arm of the sea, which flows for many miles above 
Hobarton before we come to purely fresh water. 
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with the pen of the accomplished au- 
thor. 

We shall, however, confine ourselves 
during the remainder of this article, 
principally to extracting those passages 
which strike us as most adapted to give 
the reader a notion of the country. 

In rounding the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Tasmania, she thus describes 
the scene :— 


“ The coast rises considerably to the south, 
where the mountain range terminates ab- 
ruptly in the Cape Pillar—a grand basaltic 
precipice, or rather an assemblage of preci- 
pices, which, seen from the sea, every mo- 
ment assume some new and more picturesque 
aspect. Separated from the mainland only 
by a strait of half a ‘mile in width, is Tas- 
man’s Island—a scarcely less striking feature 
in this most grand scenery than the Cape 
Pillar. Like it, the island is composed of 
basaltic columns, though on a less stupendous 
scale, but exceedingly fantastic in form, par- 
ticularly on the southern side, where the ta~ 
per spires and pinnacles seem a part of some 
ancient Gothic edifice, some ‘ Lindisfarne,’ or 
* Tintern’ of by-gone glory; whilst, as we 
gained a broader view of the cape, it assumed 
the appearance of a fortification, a wall and 
sea-ward tower at the north-east end being 
singularly well defined. When parallel with 
the strait, we gained through it a fine view 
of another high basaltic promontory, Cape 
Raoul—the entrance to Port Arthur being 
between the two. But this was soon lost, 
and the island seemed to fold in, as it were, 
with the westerly cliffs of the cape, until, in 
a south view, they formed one towering, stu- 
pendous mass of dark rocks, most richly 
tinged with the changeful rose-colour, and 
purple and gold of the sunset’s glorious hues, 
which shone forth in still greater lustre from 
contrast with the deep chasms and ravines, 
which were in almost black shadow, and 
with the white-crested billows of the blue 
sea, that dashed their glittering spray high 
over the broken crags. It was a scene never 
to be forgotten. Ihave heard much of the 
grandeur of the ‘North Cape’ at midnight, 
but would not lose my memory of Cape Pil- 
lar at sunset for all the icy glitter of that 
more renowned scene.” 


After staying some time in Hobar- 
ton, they set out for the estate of Mr. 
Meredith, senior, called Cambria, on 
the shore of Oyster Bay. The follow- 
ing extract from the account of her 
journey, will serve both to give some 
notion of the features of the country, 
and some idea of the style of travelling 
in a colony where once the main line 
of road is quitted :— 


“ Leaving the Eastern Marshes the follow- 
ing morning, we again pursued our way 
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through the Bush, over as wretched roads as 
heretofore, and by noon had reached the foot 
of the Sugarloaf Mountain, a most formid~- 
able part of our journey. 

“A high and rugged mountain-tier wholly 
encompasses the fertile district of Great Swan 
Port on the land side, rendering it imperative 
upon us to scale it at some point; and after 
much deliberation, and many inquiries as to 
what bridges were broken (such bridges, too, 
a Welsh pony would scarcely trust them in 
their best days) and what gullies were altered 
by the floods, and what new fences now 
crossed old roads, whether such could be 
pulled down to pass through (the putting up 
again after passing being a point of honour 
with respectable travellers, who do as they 
would be done by), and where certain slip- 
rails were to be found, and where we must 
‘look out for the bull-dog that was always 
loose,’ and other pleasant little items of pre- 
liminary information essential to be acquired. 

“* After all was canvassed, the Sugarloaf 
route was decided on as the best. My 
readers will be kind enough to imagine, if 
they will journey with me to the end, what 
the other routes must be. There was an 
alternative proposed of ‘ taking the Thumbs 
for it’—a part of the ridge with three hum- 
mocks called the ‘Three Thumbs,’ being 
sometimes traversed instead of the Sugarloaf, 
but the latter was finally preferred. 

“ Here, then, at the foot of the mountain, 
we first forded, and then halted beside a 
beautiful picturesque stream, which, with 
the whole scene, strongly reminded me of 
spots in North Wales, or on the Wye above 
Rhaiadre—dear old names, how pleasant it 
is to write them once again, and how almost 
impossible to believe that thirteen long years 
have passed over my head since I wrote 
about them first. Huge rocks here and 
there interrupted the course of the bright 
little river, round which it gurgled and 
foamed in the true trout stream style; shrubs 
and trees hung over and dipped into its clear, 
dark, shady pools, that reflected in dancing 
pictures the high and frowning mountain- 
peaks around: exquisite flowering plants, 
one a tree veronica, with bright-polished 
foliage, and a profusion of lovely sprigs of 
ultra-marine eye blossoms, grew close beside 
us, a8 we spread our repast on the broad, 
flat, mossy stones, and with our wine cooling 
in the river, and our cups brimful of the crys 
tal water, we were fast growing luxurious 
in our notions, when, as if to realise our 
Welsh mountain reminiscences, a cloud 
which I had once or twice glanced at some- 
what suspiciously, poured down upon us in 
a veritable mountain shower; but it soon 
passed over, and the sun shone out brightly, 
making all the little twinkling diamond 
drops in the flowers glitter and dance, as if 
in enjoyment of our temporary discomfiture. 

“Luncheon being finished, and knives, 
forks, cups, and ‘table service’ packed up, 
I set off as usual in advance, with the child 
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and nurse, to climb the mountain on foot, 
the road being too distinct to be mistaken 
even by so obtuse a bush-traveller as myself. 
We plodded on and on, sometimes pausing 
to listen for the horses or carriage behind, 
and then hastening on again, to walk as far 
as possible before it overtook us, in mercy 
both to the poor horses and to the child. A 
most fearful ravine soon yawned before my 
feet, far deeper, and steeper, and wider than 
any yet passed, and with only a crazy bridge 
of long, thin poles thrown across and turfed 
over. Many of the poles were broken, and 
most of the turf fallen away, so that it was 
little more than a net-work of holes; even I 
could not step lightly and quickly over 
without risk and fear, and I paused some 
minutes on the edge, hoping the carriage 
pay would come, and that I might 

now if they attempted to cross, and whe- 
ther this seeming impossibility would be ac- 
complished as so many others had been ; but 
hearing nothing approach, we again pro- 
ceeded on the steepest part of the ascent. 
Here the road winds to and fro along the 
ridge of the mountain, and most unaccount- 
ably passes nearly over its peak, much in the 
same style as Major Mitchell’s Blue Mountain 
track. A wide extent of hills and vales, 
or rather ravines, spread far around and be- 
neath, all robed in dim-hued forests, which 
in the distance looked brown and rusty, and 
the nearer portions only displayed the skele- 
ton forms of the universal gum trees in a 
more gaunt and unpleasing aspect — so 
gaunt, and grim, and gnarled were they, 
with such vicious twists and doublings in 
their grey white trunks, such misshapen 
caricatures of arms and legs scrambling all 
abroad, such odd little holes and clefts, mak- 
ing squinting eyes and gaping mouths in 
elvish faces, with scratchy, scrubby-looking 
wigs of dry leaves; and they had altogether 
so disreputable and unmeaning an aspect, 
that if they had incontinently joined over 
my head in a Walpurgis dancing party, it 
would only have seemed a natural and suit- 
able proceeding. 

“Here and there portions of the rocky 
éliffs that overhung the road assemed strange 
and picturesque forms, sometimes draped 
with creeping plants, or clasped around in a 
rugged embrace by long-armed forest tree 
toots, knotted over them like mighty cables. 
I was growing very weary, and the utterly 
helpless loneliness of the situation I had so 
indefatigably walked into began to impress 
me with no very cheerful feelings, for there 
‘was no human being within call, save my 
frightened maid, to have offered us assist- 
ance, had any of the bushrangers, then said 
to be numerous in the colony, chanced to 
pounce upon us. Even the worst of these 
desperadoes are, however, generally respect- 
ful towards females. Nevertheless, I grew 
‘horribly afeard,’ and my efforts to assume 
an air of courageous indifference were, I have 
ho doubt, grim and lamentable failures, 









“To return, at all events, would have 
been useless folly, and to stand still nearly 
as bad; so on we climbed—still up, up, up 
—along that ever-turning, and as it seemed, 
never-ending ascent, and it was not till we 
had got close to the brow of the mountain 
that Mr. Meredith and the ‘ caravan’ reached 
us. 
“ A rest on the summit was as needful for 
the poor horses as it was welcome to me, and 
a cup of sparkling water from a spring close 
by was deliciously cool and refreshing to my 
parched lips, as I sat panting ‘on a log.’ 

“ And now began the worst part of the 
day’s journey ; having with a world of trou- 
ble succeeded in getting to the top of the 
hill, naturally the next thing to be done was 
to get to the bottom again. We young 
country folks never adopt your mean middle 
courses, or go sneaking round a hill half way 
down; if a thing is to be done, we do it 
manfully, in the most difficult possible man- 
ner, and if people must go over mountain- 
tiers, why of course they like to make much 
of the treat, and go as high up as they can! 
At least such seems the principle on which 
all mountain roads are laid out in this 
country. 

“The road by which we ascended was a 
‘made’ one, and tolerably good; but from 
the opposite side the pioneers of the wilder- 
ness seemed to have shrunk aghast, and left 
their task in sheer despair. The descent, as 
I viewed it, seemed all but perpendicular. 

“TI know that people skilled in theories 
and calculations say that an angle of 15° ia 
the steepest ascent that a man can walk up, 
but as no one that I know of has ascertained 
the precise degree of slope for bodies to roll 
down, I cannot in this instance recognise the 
rule. Certain it is, that our descent of the 
Sugarloaf well might be likened to that of 
flies creeping down a real one, and the whole 
broadside of the mountain being thickly 
strewn with loose, sharp stones, was rendered 
doubly dangerous to traverse. My year’s 
inactivity in New South Wakes had spoiled 
my good old English habits of walking, and 
I was too much exhausted to crawl further 
on foot, so I was compelled to cling to the 
carriage. I cannot say I sat in it, but 
erouched on the foot-rug, clasping baby in 
one arm, whilst I held tightly on with the 
other, not daring to glance before me at the 
abyss below. A strong rope was fastened to 
the back of the vehicle, to which our stal- 
worth brother lent all his weight and strength 
in holding the carriage back; my maid, 
meanwhile, led his horse (much as Mr. 
Winkle might have done), at the imminent 
peril of her own toes; and so, with infinite 
terror and no disaster, we arrived safely at 
the bottom. Many times in the course of 
the journey we had recourse to ropes held in 
the same manner on either side to prevent an 
upset, for the ‘sidéling’ hills in the Bush 
roads not being cut or terraced to form 
levels, the slope is often too great for 
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vehicle to traverse without great risk of over- 
balancing. 

“During this memorable descent of the 
Sugarloaf, my attention was called to the 
beautiful view which at one point appeared 
over the sombre forest foreground. This 
was a lovely glimpse of the Pacific Ocean, 
calm and sunny, with the bold, precipitous 
cliffs of Maria Island rising grandly in the 
distance, and the more varied outline of the 
Schontens stretching away to the north, 
Beautiful as it was, and long as 1 could 
under other circumstances have gazed upon 
it, I felt, and I fear somewhat ungraciously 
declared, that the sight of a single chimney 
of our father’s residence — the so desired 
haven whither we were bound—would have 
seemed lovelier in my eyes at that moment 
than the most exquisite scenery that moun- 
tains and ocean ever composed.” 


Some miles further on, on the sub- 
sequent day's journey, they crossed 
some “ Rocky hills” that jut out upon 
the coast, the scenery of which is thus 
graphically described :— 


“Far below our narrow track the surf 
dashed against the cliffs, its continuous roar 
reaching us in a hollow murmur, and the 
bright waters of Oyster Bay, blue as the sky 
above them, spread forth in the most perfect 
bay-form I have ever seen. The lofty Schou- 
ten promontory, with its long range of craggy 
granite peaks, and the Schouten Island, 
equally picturesque, stretching away south- 
wards, from the point of the mainland, form 
the limits of the bay opposite to the rocky 
hills, whilst round the head of this silvery, 
blue, dainty nook of ocean, lies a fine tract of 
low land (the estate of Cambria), with densel y- 
wooded tiers of hills rising behind. South- 
ward of the Schoutens, the small island 
called the White Rock, or more generally in 
maps, ‘Isle des Phoques,’ rises abruptly 
from the sea. It is not more than a mile 
and a-half in circumference, and was for- 
merly the resort of a great number of 
which have been almost wholly destroyed ; 
and now the only residents there are the pro- 
digious multitudes of sea-fowl, of all descrip- 
tions, which inhabit the crags, and clefts, and 
strange, intricate caverns of this almost inac- 
cessible rock, which rises perpendicularly from 
the water; and as the waves rise and fall 
from twenty to thirty feet, the only mode of 
access for persons visiting it, is to leap from 
the boat when at the top of a swell, and 
lighting bare-footed on the slippery rocks 
scramble up them —a favourite amusement 
with my husband some few years ago ; and I 
delight now to hear his vivid descriptions of 
the nights he has sometimes passed there 
watching the seals come in from the sea to 
suckle their young, listening to the conversa- 
tion of the ‘ old wigs,’ as the males are term- 
ed, or witnessing their fearful engagements, 
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for they fight tremendously, tearing each 
other in the most savage manner, till the 
thick, fat, blubbery skin hangs about them in 
absolute tatters. At sunset, too, and all 
night long, the sea birds come flocking home, 
uttering their ceaseless cries, and seeking 
their respective holes and nests, with a noisy, 
bustling, fearless, hurry-skurry, not heeding, 
in the least, the presence of strangers, but 
flying against them, or running under their 
legs; and through the night strange, wild 
sounds are heard—the deep bark of the seals; 
the screams, cries, and soft musical tones of 
the birds; the moaning of the winds; and 
the hollow booming and dashing of the sea 
against the rocks, and in, and through, and 
all amongst its labyrinthine caves and grot- 
toes, that nothing but a wave or a fish ever 
penetrated.” 


After a residence of some time at 
Cambria, they made one day a pic-nic 
pe to ride round the head of Oyster 

ay, and visit the Schouten Islands, 
from the account of which party we 
extract the following scraps :— 


“The grand view before us, of the Schon 
ten range, grew more and more distinct and 
beautiful as we advanced, and the sun rose 
higher. The mountainous chain or group of 
the Schoutensis most picturesquely composed : 
the mainland portion commences next the 
mouth of Swan Port, in three chief eminences, 
running nearly parallel east and west ; these 
are connected by a narrow isthmus of low 
land, running from their western side with 
another group of sublime bare granitic peaks, 
trending to the south, and between which 
and the triple mount, the bright blue waves 
of the Pacific flows into ‘ Wineglass’ Bay 
Coa Bay’ of the published maps). 

strait called the ‘Schouten Passage,’ sepa- 
rates these kindred crags from the Schouten 
Island, which stretches away still farther 
south, its swelling heights and almost inac- 
cessible rocky ranges crowned by lofty 
dome-shaped mounts, and its southern extre- 
mity ending in an abrupt precipitous bluff. 

“ Beyond all these we saw Maria Island, 
rising high and shadowy in the morning- 
light, and the ‘ White Rock’ (‘ Isle des Pho- 
ques ") gleaming like the sail of a ship, as it 
caught the first sunbeams on its steep, fort- 
like sides, 

Behind us, the lower view had dwindled al- 
most into insignificance — Swansea and the 
neighbouring little bays and points being al- 
most lost; but above them were now seen 
ranges of the lofty mountain tiers in the in- 
terior, clothed in the usual sombre hues of the 
forest, with the morning vapours still hang- 
ing round them in gauzy mists, or rolling 
upward, brightened by the early sunbeams. 

“ On arriving at the mouth of Swan Port, 
we found a boat awaiting us, and quickly 
deserted our jaunting-car, leaving the groom 
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to take care of the horses, whose comfort had 
also been cared for, and a good feed of corn 
carried with us for them to discuss in our 
absence. The cloaks and boxes being trans- 
ferred to our new conveyance, we embarked 
to cross over to the ‘Old Fishery Bay,’ 
where one of Mr. G. Meredith’s whaling 
stations was formerly situated. The view 
up Swan Port was now added to the grand 
mountain landscape I have attempted to 
sketch, and most entirely I enjoyed the new 
and beautiful scene, 

“ The sea here was perfectly translucent, 
and the white granite sand at the bottom so 
bright, that, on looking down, a whole world 
of strange and exquisite things were clearly 
visible. We gazed upon forests of broad- 
leaved trees of sea-weed, their strong roots 
clasping the rocks some fathoms below, and 
their thick, round stems ascending through 
the clear water to within a foot or two of the 
surface,spreading forth their broad, long,grace- 
fully-curved, slowly waving leaves in perpe- 
tual undulations, as if each were instinct with 
individual life, and all blended together in a 
grave and gentle dance. Among the leaves 
of these marine forests, glided bright, silver 
glancing filmy-finned fish, and when we 
sailed past these, and came over portions 
of the sand where no kelp grew, we saw gi- 
gantic sea-stars spreading their long arms 
out, purple and red; and shells and more 
fish glancing and darting to and fro so 
temptingly, that our party proposed catch- 
ing some; and in a moment, three or four 
hooks and lines were over the side, the boat- 
man being well provided with sea stores, 
Before I had watched one of them sink near 
the bottom, two or three others were pulled 
up with fine fish, of a kind called here 
‘ flat heads,’ a name tolerably descriptive of 
their forms—the head is broad and flat, the 
eyes prominent and placed on the top, the 
body narrows from thence to the tail, and is 
armed with several strong, sharp spines. So 
eagerly did these poor ‘ flat heads’ take the 
bait, that a dozen might be seen hurrying to 
each hook, as it was lowered, and all the 
fishers had to do was to drop their lines and 
pull them up again. About ten minutes 
thus employed served to furnish such an 
abundant supply, that it was decided we 
should not bestow any more time on the 
sport, and we proceeded on our way. 

“We now began to climb rather a steep 
ascent, our purpose being to mount up be- 
tween the western and middle peaks of the 
Triad, and from the top of the gully look 
over into Wineglass Bay, and the Pacific 
Ocean ; so on we went with high resolves for 
the execution of the project. The gully varied 
considerably in width, and often in the nar- 
rowest places we found huge blocks of granite 
had tumbled pell-mell into the gorge, some 
being as large as a house, and from that size 
downwards. Our rough scramble up this wild 
gully was amply. rewarded when we reached 
the top, and resting on a fantastic perch of 
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tocks and roots of trees, I had time to look 
calmly about me and enjoy the splendid view. 

“On either side of the ravine rose the 
towering summits of the mountain, bare 
masses of granite heaped up on high, like 
giant altars, or rising abruptly from belts of 
shrubs and trees, like ancient fortress walls 
and turrets. But the downward and onward 
view was like enchantment! Far below my 
giddy perch (from which to the sea level 
the steep, craggy side of the mountain was 
fringed with a various growth of forest trees 
and shrubs) lay calmly slumbering in the 
bright sunshine, that bright and beautiful 
nook of the Pacific, named Wineglass Bay. 
We could see the silvery circles of the tide 
break on the white beach, but only a most 
attentive ear could, at that height, detect 
the low whispering sound they made. Be- 
yond the beach a green grassy slope ran 
back to the foot of the mountain, which rose 
majestically to an altitude of many hundred 
feet, the lower and less steep portions clothed 
with forest, and their bare lofty conical peaks, 
pointing to the clouds: countless points and 
promontories stretched out into the bay, 
some crowned with fantastic rocks, that 
looked like forts and castles, these continued 
one beyond another into the clear, blue dis- 
tance, where one little island stood alone as 
if to mark the union of the fairy bay with 
the broad, bright, blue Pacific.” 


They settled down on a tract of 
ground, between the junction of two 
small rivers, to which they gave the 
name of Spring Vale. The authoress 
gives a very interesting account of their 
operations in building and establishing 
their cottage, and clearing and culti. 
vating their farms, and of their various 
adventures and perils from floods and 
other accidents. After a residence of 
some years in this spot, Mr. Meredith 
accepted the magistracy of Port Sor- 
rell, on the north side of the island, 
and their journey to that place gave 
Mrs. Meredith the opportunity of seeing 
other parts of the island. As their way 
again led them through comparatively 
unsettled tracts, away from the few 
main lines of road that have been 
finished in the country, they met with 
their full share of toil and difficulty on 
their journey, from the account of 
which we select the following passages. 

They travelled in a sort of strong 
jaunting-car, with two horses driven 
tandem-wise. 

After traversing the mountain tiers 
that environ the Great Swan Port dis. 
trict, they fall into the lower ground on 
the other side, and after passing several 
streams and swamps by various expe- 
dients, they come to a spot where— 
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*¢ One most horrible black morass spread 
out before us, over a length and breadth of 
some acres, rendering any avoidance of it by 
walking over utterly hopeless, and, after a 
brief contemplative pause, Mr. Meredith 
urged the horses straight on. In they 
plunged, nearly up to the shafts in a sable 
sea of something very like bird-lime, and I 
cannot now remember without horror my 
(by no means groundless) dread lest we 
should be smothered, or that the traces should 
break, as the good horses dragged, and strug- 
gled, and floundered on; but at last they 
rose again upon the hard ground and pulled 
us safely out. 

“ As we drove pleasantly along ‘ St. Paul’s 
Plains,’ fully appreciating the comfort of 
hard firm ground, albeit sometimes rough 
with rocks, my attention had for some mi- 
nutes been engrossed by the graceful outlines 
of the distant hills on our left, and in watch- 
ing the changes of effect caused by the pas- 
sage of clouds across the sunlight, when, on 
looking again to the right, I involuntarily 
uttered a cry of astonishment and delight. 
Beyond a sort of promontory, in which one 
hilly range abruptly ended, had arisen, as if 
by enchantment, a living picture of the snowy 
Alps !—a distant lofty expanse of crag, and 
battlement and peak, all white and dazzling 
in silvery snow,* amidst which the steep sides 
of some mighty buttress-like rocks showed 
black as jet, and the deep blue unclouded sky 
crowned this glorious scene; which, I sup- 
pose, was yet the more charming to me as 
being wholly unexpected. My new moun- 
tain friend was the Tasmanian Ben Lomond, 
the lordly chief of a great mountain group 
in the north-east of our beautiful island.” 


The end of this journey gives us a 

idea of a night ride through a 

‘asmanian forest, over a low, moist 
plain :— 


“ Gigantic gum trees rose on every side, 
and in every variety that such tall, straight, 
bare gaunt things can exhibit ; for handsome 
as single gum trees frequently are, and thick 
foliaged and massive in their sombre hues, 
those which grow clustered in the forest are 
almost invariably ugly, and these were so 
close together that it was only possible to see 
around for a short distance, and so destitute 
of leaf and branch, for a height of fifty or 
seventy fvet, that nothing but timber seemed 
to shut in the view, except where a stray 
lightwood or wattle brought the welcome re- 
lief of foliage to the drear grey wall of upright 
trunks. Unhappily they were not all upright ; 
the fallen ones giving us infinitely more 
trouble than the serried ranks standing; the 
car often having to make long detours to get 


round them amidst dead wood, holes, bogs, 
and all imaginable obstacles. 

“Everything around us was cold, damp, 
dark, and gloomy. Hideous fungi of all va- 
rieties of shape and colour, clustered beneath 
the wet half-charred logs, or inside the hol- 
low trees, as if they knew themselves to be 
unfit to meet the light of day, or even the 
twilight of the forest, so disgusting were they 
in their livid, bloated, venomous-looking 
ewerme. 2s oe es 

“By the time we arrived in sight of a 
lonely stock-hut, supposed to be six miles 
from our future residence, the sun set, and as 
to drive in the dark, through the standing 
forest and over the prostrate one, was a sheer 
impossibility, it had been determined to leave 
the car here in the care of our old servant and 
his gun, until the morning, and makeour way 
in the dark on horseback. Our new ally, ‘ Syd- 
ney Bill,’ led the way, and kindly volunteered 
to take charge of the baby who had at last 
been wearied of his jolting journey, and for 
some time had cried piteously ; but his new 
rough-looking nurse held him so tenderly, 
and the walk of the quiet horse was so much 
more easy in motion than the unequal one of 
the car, that the poor weary child went quietly 
to sleep, and worthy ‘ Bill’ won my enduring 
thankfulness. 

‘Mr. Meredith took George before him on 
his fine tall horse, and rode next in the caval- 
cade; I followed, and the maid and boy 
mounted on the tandem horses, closed the 
procession. We proceeded in ‘Indian file,’ 
endeavouring to keep on the narrow track, of 
little more than a foot wide, which was all 
the road our bush route displayed. 

“In the forest the usual half twilight is, 
after sunset, so rapidly changed to perfect 
darkness that my somewhat short-sighted 
eyes soon lost Mr. Meredith, whose dark 
horse and dark clothes were undistinguishable 
to me from the rest of the palpable gloom 
around; and I several times got off the track 
until I sent the groom on before me, and as 
the horse he rode was a light grey I could 
then just discern a patch of something less 
black than the surrounding inky void moving 
a-head, which I followed with literally blind 
confidence. Every now and then my hus- 
band’s voice reached me, giving some direc- 
tion or warning, sometimes sounding from 
below, crying — ‘Mind this steep gully! 
When at the bottom keep to the right for a 
few paces, then turn to the left or you will 
be in the bog!’ A little further on came 
another mud hollow, and with it the good ad- 
vice, not easy to follow in the dark, ‘ Keep 
in the middle here!—there are deep holes 
on both sides !’ 

“ Shortly after a quick sharp ‘ co-ee !’ and 
‘stoop your head well, here are some very 


* This apparently was in September, answering to our May ; none of the snow would remain 


throughout the summer. 
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low branches to go under,’ and as I could not 
possibly know the exact whereabouts of these 
treacherous boughs, I lay almost with my 
face on the horse’s neck, till the next order 
arrived from head-quarters, with directions 
for the mastering of some new difficulty. 

“T soon learned to trust more to the saga- 
city of my good horse than to my own in- 
ferior instinct, and in some way or other he 
scrambled safely through all the gullies, and 
jumped well over all the innumerable bogs ; 
and as I could not see one of them, my ride 
was altogether a series of surprises and mys- 
tifications, which would have been amusing 
enough had I felt less weary.” 


They established themselves here in 
a temporary wooden house, to which, 
from its slender and open character, 
they gave the soubriquet of Lath Hall. 
It was in the midst of the ‘* bush” be- 
fore described, but had near it spots of 
& more attractive character, as wit- 
ness the following description of 4 
** Fern-tree Valley” a few miles from 
hem :— 


“ Our cattle-track at length brought us 
into the enchanted valley Mr. Meredith had 
discovered, and not in my most fantastic 
imaginings had I eyer pictured to myself 
anything so exquisitely beautiful! We were 
in a world of fern-trees ; some palm-like, and 
of gigantic size, others quite juvenile ; some 
tall and erect as the columns of a temple, 
others bending into an arch, or springing up 
in diverging groups, leaning in all directions ; 
their wide-spreading feathery crowns form- 
ing half-transparent green canopies, that 
folded and waved together in many places so 
closely that only a span of blue sky could 
peep down between them to glitter on the 
bright sparkling rivulet that tumbled and 
foamed along over mossy rocks. Far above 
the tallest ferns, huge forest trees soared up 
aloft, throwing their great arms about in a 
gale that was blowing up there, while scarcely 
a breath lifted the lightest feather of the ferns 
below. The stems of the fern-trees here varied 
from six to twenty or thirty feet high, and 
from eight inches diameter to two or three 
feet ; their external substance being a dark- 
coloured, thick, soft, fibrous, mat-like bark, 
frequently netted over with the most delicate 
little ferns growing on it parasitically. One 
species of these creeping ferns had long 
winding stems, so tough and strong that I 
could rarely break them, and waving, polish- 
ed leaves, not unlike hart’s-tongue, but nar- 
rower. These wreathed round and round the 
mossy columns of the fern-trees like living 
garlands, and the wondrously elegant, stately 
crown-canopy of feathery leaves (from twelve 
to eighteen fect long), springing from the 
summit, bent over in a graceful curve all 
round, as evenly and regularly as the ribs of 
@ parasol.” 


Mrs. Meredith’s descriptions of ani- 
mated nature, without pretending to 
be scientific, are yet very accurate and 
life-like, and have that lively interest 
which scientific descriptions so often 
want. Her account of the Tasmanian 
*‘robin” and “wren,” with their 
gorgeous plumage, so different from 
the sober hues of our own birds, after 
whom they have been named, are very 
beautiful. As, however, most of the 
birds have been depicted in Gould’s 
‘¢ Birds of Australia,” ‘in their habit as 
they live,” we prefer giving the reader 
the following account of the habits of 
the Australian opossum (Phalangista 
Vulpina), which has been wrongly 
accused of being a sluggish and inert 
animal by those who have only seen it 
coiled up in a cage during the day time. 
Like all other nocturnal animals it only 
awakes in the evening. 

Mrs. Meredith made an attempt to 
keep one of these animals tame in her 
house, notwithstanding the following 
remonstrance on the part of the man 
who was set to make its cage out of an 
old tea-chest :— 


“*¢ Ah, ma’am, I've known a many people 
as kep’ tame opossums, but never a one as 
wasn't glad to be quit of ’em again.’” 


Quiet and sluggish enough in the day- 


time, she descri its evening habits 
as follows :—~ 

‘* Up the wall, and along the row of hat- 
pegs, knocking off all the hats and parasols, 
to begin with ; then, before you have time to 
catch a glimpse of the madcap, down he pops, 
and with a half-jumping, half-cantering sort 
of a run, takes advantage of the door being 
left a-jar for a moment, to frisk past you into 
the parlour; then, climbing up the back of 
a chair, he twirls his long tail over the top, 
and swings by it gently to and fro, looking 
about him all the while with a sly, upturned 
face, till suddenly he takes aim at the side- 
board, springs upon that, kicking off anything 
in his way, such as a stray decanter or flower- 
vase, and runs round the raised back to the 
centre scroll-work, where he sits a moment 
or two, and while glancing round with his 
bright, glittering, black eyes, you see he is 
plotting new mischief, though he pretends to 
be wholly engaged in combing his whiskers 
with a fore-paw, or surveying the curling end 
of that mysterious proboscis-tinger-hook-like 
tail. Some one moves or speaks and off he 
flies, with a slide along the piano, and a 
scramble round the architrave ef the door, 
and there he is, hooked up above it to a 
picture frame; dangling again by his tail 
for a second or two, before that sudden plop’ 
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down to the floor, and the quick scamper up 
the drawn curtains by his claws, till he se- 
cures a safe and unmolested seat on the top 
of the cornice, where he complacently sur- 
veys all below ; and all this in a quarter of 
the time it will take to read it! Never 
surely, was there such a beautiful, graceful, 
innocent-faced, sly, wicked, little piece of 
mischief! If my open work-box were on 
the table he made it a rule to spring up, 
hook his tail to the lid, and straightway 
upset the whole apparatus, flying before the 
scattered contents into a corner, and peeping 
out like a sly, spoiled, half-shy, half-fright- 
ened child; or if determined not to notice 
him, we sat still and silent, he would slily 
climb the back of my chair, and gently claw 
my shoulder, or bite my elbow—while his 
favourite method of attracting Mr. Mere- 
dith’s attention was to bite his toe or pull 
the skirt of his coat, and then scamper off 
to hide himself, only to return the next 
moment and repeat the game. He stood in 
some awe of the cat, with whom he frequen- 
tly tried to establish a pleasant and playful 
understanding, but in vain. Mistress Puss 
possibly considered him a rival in her share 
of my affection, and always repulsed his 
advances very rudely; when she merely 
clawed him he ran away; but if she forgot 
herself so far as to spit or growl he instantly 
turned back, and looked at her very earnest- 
ly, as if debating within himself how such 
an indignity should be received, or whether 
the offensive demonstrations were really di- 
rected to him.” 


Of course Mrs, Meredith’s opossum 
shared the fate of all pets, and disap- 
peared one evening in a mysterious 
manner ; and she had had quite enough 
experience of the habits of one not to 
wish for another ‘tame ’possum.’ 

Most of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the sight of sparrows and 
chaffinches clustered round a barn-door 
while the threshingis going on. Round 
the barn-doors of Tasmania they would 
see the same pleasant sight, only with 
a difference as to the birds :— 


“ One family of birds may invariably be 
found in this island wherever there is grain 
for them to steal, and these are the hand- 
some, merry, impudent, wicked, rainbow- 
plumaged, thieving parrots. The common 
kind attired in splendid green, with a yel- 
lowish breast, and a few blue feathers in the 
wing and tail, is the most daring and incor- 
rigible. These beset the stack~yard in legions, 
literally covering some of the ricks, and ter- 
rible is the havoc they commit, clawing off 
the thatch, and scooping caverns beneath, 
into which they retreat when attacked, and 
peep out in the most provoking way imagi- 
nable,' crying continually, ‘cushee, cushee, 
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cushee,’ and when assailed by volleys of 
sticks or stones will often only bob down 
their round saucy heads, or hop aside to 
avoid a blow, and go on coolly pecking the 
ears of corn they hold in their claws, as if 
the assault were a most unprovoked and 
unwarrantable one.” 


Mrs. Meredith gives an account of 
the hostilities which were so long car- 
ried on between the black aborigines 
and the white man, ending in the total 
expulsion of the former. We doubt 
whether her information as to the ori- 
gin of these hostilities be sufficiently 
full and complete, since we are too 
well acquainted with the wanton in- 
—- and cruelty with which uncivi- 
ised ** white men” are in the habit of 
treating *‘* black fellows,” to believe 
the fault to have been altogether on 
the side of the latter. We are not, 
however, among the mawkish senti- 
mentalists who invariably take part 
with savage races against our own, or 
at all inclined to become enthusiastic 
over ‘‘ those dear blacks.” ‘The truth 
is, that the subject resolves itself into 
this one question: — “Have we any 
right to take possession of any country 
whatever, that is previously occupied 
by any other race of men, however 
wild, savage, or uncivilised they may 
be?” ‘Those who would urge extreme 
measures for the safety and protection 
of the aborigines, ought, if they reason 
logically, to insist on our giving up 
possession, and retiring from the coun- 
try altogether, since our continuing 
there is a manifest infringement on the 
abstract rights and privileges of the 
natives. If we take possession of & 
country, we are responsible for the acts 
with all its consequences, among which 
are the cruelty sure to be exercised by 
the more brutal of our own race, and 
the ultimate extinction of the abori« 
ginal inhabitants, either by gaa 
decay, or rapid destruction. ‘The na. 
tives are in all cases justified, so 
far as abstract right is concerned, in 
resisting our intrusion to the utmost. 
We have no right to blame them, 
or pursue them ‘vindictively, though; 
at the same time, every individual, if 
he is allowed by his government to 
settle in the country at all, is quite 
right, either in demanding perfect pro- 
tection from that government, or, fail- 
ing that, in defending himself, his 
goods, and his family, by any means 
in his power. 


Mrs, Meredith does not object to 
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the convict population of the colony, 
speaks in high terms of their general 
= conduct, and describes the per- 
ect state of security and freedom from 
alarm with which they always lived, 
even in the most secluded parts of the 
country. In the latter we can corro- 
borate.her, so far as to say that fewer 
recautions against attack are ha- 
itually taken in a lone house in Tas- 
mania, than in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of our own cities here at 
home; and that, when bushrangers do 
attack a house, they seldom ill-treat, 
or even insult, the inmates. Mrs. 
Meredith, however, has not yet had 
any experience of a colony to which 
no convicts have ever been sent, and 
is not, therefore, yet aware of the still 
more absolute feeling of safety, and of 
the utter absence of even any occa- 
sional possibility of alarm which there 
reigns throughout the country. Far 
higher than any feeling of security 
from violence, however, do we rate 
the pure moral atmosphere pervading 
such a colony, the perfect union, and 
cordiality, and absence of suspicion 
among all classes. There is, in a 
free colony, no “caste,” no distinc- 
tion between one man and another, 
except those accidents of fortune or 
education which may be, and often 


are remedied ; there is no moral taint 
resting upon any class, rendering them 
for ever inferior to the other, such as 
is the bane of life in a convict colony. 

In a free colony, every servant can 
stand erect before his master, and look 
him straight in the face, in the con. 
sciousness that he is as honest a man 
as himself, and has as good a charac- 
ter. From this results a manly feel- 
ing of independence, a sense of freedom 
from all servile restraint, on the one 
hand, and all power of tyranny and in- 
injustice on the other, which is alike 
wholesome to the moral health of 
employer and employed. It has now 
been decided that no more convicts 
shall be sent to Tasmania; and on 
this determination, we take. the li- 
berty of congratulating Mrs. Mere- 
dith, if not for her own sake, yet 
for the sake of the children of whom 
she makes such frequent and graceful 
mention in her book. Of this book, 
we can finally say that it has afforded 
us the greatest pleasure; and that 
we recommend its perusal to all our 
readers, whether for the pleasing em- 
ployment of a leisure hour, or for the 
more important purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of the physical structure, 
the natural history, or the social con- 
dition of Tasmania. 


GETTING ON IN IRELAND. 


An excursion train to Galway—fif- 
teen shillings there and back, by the 
light of the same blessed day! Is not 
that something to talk of? Eighteen 
months ago, to get there was no facilis 
descensus (comparisons notwithstand- 
ing)—but to return, revocare gradum, 
scarcely stood within the prospect of 
speculation. First of all, there was an 
early start from a Connaught hotel—no 
slight achievement in any king’s reign, 
should the traveller fancy his break- 
fast before he sets out, or even to shave 
with warm water. 

And here, one word of advice at 
- starting, in your waking ear, oh ju- 
venile reader of the bearded sex. 
Either adopt the hircose fashion of the 
age, and shave not at all, or train your 
razor betimes to the cold water system. 
Renounce the steaming element, which 
makes you uneasy once in every four- 


and-twenty hours about the price of 
coals or the combustibility of turf, in 
a climate which, if it surpass the world 
in anything, surpasses it in moisture. 
It holds you in a state of anxious and 
uncertain dependence upon the humour 
of the kitchen-wench, upon the wakeful- 
ness or drowsiness of man-servant and 
of maid-servant, upon the kettle on the 
hob, upon the embers under the grate. 
It makes you submissive to all sorts of 
odours and exhalations arising from 
the vapour of your jug, and all sorts 
of unctuous substances floating upon 
its surface; and it renders your skin 
tender and sensitive of the breeze from 
those dismal estuaries of Lough Atha- 
lia and Oranmore, which must be 
skirted after you have left the sweet 
City of the Tribes behind you. 

I suppose it is the pride of position 
which makes this extreme western 
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point of the old world so scornful of 
the morning, and the sentiment seems 
to pervade even the inferior members 
of the animal creation in the province. 
It was my fate once, in company with 
a Dublin friend, to pass a night at a 
market town in the adjoining county 
of Mayo, and depart ‘ before the cows 
came home,” on the following day. 
That point of time is proverbially con- 
sidered to denote the earliest dawn, 
but we found that in these longitudes 
it meant seven o’clock, a.m., in the 
bright month of June. Our breakfast 
was served at that hour in a room 
strewed and stained with the remnants 
of hesternal junketings; the windows 
being carefully nailed down to keep 
out the unpleasant freshness of the 
street air, and keep in the faded fra- 
grancy of bottled porter and tobacco. 
The rats were so well fed that they had 
ceased to perform their scavenger 
functions as thoroughly as rats kept on 
short allowance ordinarily do—several 
dry crusts, therefore, lay scattered about 
the floor. Half-a-dozen chairs were 
occupied by drabbled topcoats, shawls, 
oilskins, capes, and leggings, just as 
the wearers had flung them aside; and 
a large table beside the door bore on 
its polished surface a curious assem- 
blage of hats, caps, umbrellas, whips, 
and gig-boxes. 

Here we found the waiter, unkempt, 
unwashed, and slipshod, “ readying” a 
table for our breakfast, which he did 
by first whisking off sundry corks, 
radish-tops, crumbs,and cheese-parings, 
and then spreading the table-cloth, 
with which he had performed the ope- 
ration, over the clammy and half-dried 
stains of glasses and black bottles. 
Tea was forthcoming, and hot water 
too, but the milk-jug contained a 
frothy substance, yellow and ropy, 
which our Ganymede called ‘ crame.” 
We supplicated for milk, however blue, 
instead of so doubtful a composition, 
but were given to understand that our 
request could by no means be attended 
to, forasmuch as “ the cows had not 
come home yet;” and upon further 
oa it was acknowledged that 
the ‘‘crame” was an extemporaneous 
miscellany, made with ‘an egg, a 
pinch of sugar, and the laste taste of 
sperrits,” well beaten up together. 
The time for milk at breakfast had not 
yet arrived, nor would be present in 
that house before nine o’clock, for the 
dairy nymph, and all the other nymphs, 
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as well as the mistress herself, were 
still abed. 

It is, indeed, a general Connaught 
fashion to wait till the world is well 
aired before venturing abroad. Even 
the labouring peasantry, who have 
rarely a bed to lie on, and whose toilet 
is complete when they stand up out of 
the straw and give themselves a good 
shake, are not often seen at work in 
the fields before half-past seven or 
eight o’clock. To get out of a western 
hotel, therefore (that we may return 
to our muttons), duly equipped and re- 
freshed, much sooner than nine, was not 
always soeasy as those who live nearer 
to the rising sun might imagine. The 
railway whistle will doubtless work a 
speedy reform in this, as in other 
things ; but at the period to which our 
reminiscences look back, there was no- 
thing to stimulate the sluggard but the 
grunt of a sleepy horn in the street, 
which a bribe of sixpence, or a voci- 
ferous protest against the rascality of 
the coach clock in striking the hours 
before the time, was often found suffi- 
cient to silence for an indefinite period. 

Once launched upon the bright side 
of Signor Bianconi’s long car, there was 
not much to complain of while the 
horses were in motion, for they went 
at a good round trot, and kept it up ; 
but the stops were tedious and weari- 
some, and the company sometimes of 
hues too mingled to be agreeable even 
to the most resolute student of ‘‘ many- 
coloured life.” It was not pleasant— 
nor could any sense of its intense Hi- 
bernianism make you imagine it so—to 
be pone in between a couple of raw 
Celts, “discoorsing one another” in 
the native dialect, and, in the intervals 
of talk, handing the blackened stum 
of a pipe across you, for a mutu 
whiff. Nor was it endurable to pass 
twenty minutes in the dirty street of 
that dirtiest of dirty towns, Loughrea, 
amid the sweepings of cabbage-stalls, 
and the reek of onions, apples, salt 
fish, and pork; while stable-helpers 
were jumping upon hampers, boxes, 
and portmanteaus, at your back, to 
make them accommodating; and beg- 
gars pressed forward, and importuned 
you with incessant volubility. 

This class forms a distinct feature in 
Trish portraiture ; but it is just as well 
to view it in perspective, for neither in 
person nor attire do they offer any in- 
viting points of contact; and in this 
province they will follow you into the 
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shops, thrust themselves between buyer 
and seller in the market-place, drown- 
ing the voice of both with their invin- 
cible clamour ; they will lay hold upon 
the traveller’s clothes with eager per- 


tinacity, and should he finally drive off 


without leaving them ‘that little six. 
nee,” to be divided amongst them, 
e may account himself happy, if no- 
thing more showery than curses be 
sent after him to speed him on his 
way. 

The purgatorial passage of Loughrea 
being cleared, little further interruption 
occurred until you found yourself fairly 
afloat upon the bosom of the Grand 
Canal, at Ballinasloe. You were then 
not far from the close of a winter's 
day, and seventy weary Irish miles re- 
mained still to be traversed. But a 
Dido alone could make me dwell upon 
that middle passage, or renew its un- 
speakable dolours. ‘* Which of the 
mermaids ”-—(as our classical friend, 
Justin Mooney, once rendered an ap- 
posite passage in a well-known au- 
thor’)—** Which of the mermaids, or 
the dolphins, could keep his timper 
wid the tears, hearing tell of the like?” 
Melting in summer, shivering in win- 
ter; at all times overpowered by nausea, 
and suffocated with foul air; stunned 
by disquisitions of Galway and Ros. 
common attorneys, about family mat- 
ters, and about everybody’s property, 
of which everybody knows more than 
everybody else, you arrived, accidents 
excepted, in Dublin, about six and 
twenty hours after your departure from 
Galway. 

It is no wonder that the Liverpool 
shipowners smiled in those days, at 
an overland route through Ireland to 
North America. Sometimes at Christ- 
mastide the ice would interfere with 
your progress, and, after grinding 
through it for many a dismal hour, the 
eaptain would open the cabin-door at 
dead of night—like the man who drew 
Priam’s curtains, much about the same 
time of day—and demand, ‘‘ What's to 
be done next?” The question was 
eommonly proposed somewhere about 
the centre of the great Bog of Allen, 
where the only answer a sensible pas- 
senger would like to be in a condition 
to make, would be, “Go on, to be 
sure,” and that was impossible. 
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The most prosperous course lasted, 
as we have seen, six and twenty hours, 
and the cost, with the strictest economy 
which propriety allowed, could not be 
screwed down under a sovereign. A 
second class passenger is now conveyed 
the same distance, in a comfortable 
carriage, covered and cushioned, for 
sixteen shillings, within six hours. All 
honour be to Stevenson, or whoever 
he was that first started the bright idea 
of making steam available for dry land 
travel. 

The slow and difficult method of lo- 
comotion which I have thus briefly 
sketched, was the popular channel of 
intercourse between Dublin and. the 
remote western counties up to July, 
1851; and, even to this hour, the brave 
old boat fights the battle of life with a 
never-say-die intrepidity, which almost 
deserves success.* There are ladies 
and gentlemen, members of old tempo- 
ris acti, not wishing to be put out of 
their way, or “ fashed” (as that truly 
conservative housekeeper in the ‘‘ Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie” has it), who pre- 
fer the canal to the rail, and pursue the 
avital track of three miles an hour. 

Let me speak with affection of the 
leg-of-mutton dinners, cooked in the 
steerage, and served up by a ‘ neat- 
handed Phillis,” while the steady craft 
kept up the pace precisely as Horace 
journeyed from Rome to Brundusium, 
more than 1800 years ago— 


“ Millia tum pransi tria repimus.” 


Nor is a murmur, or aught nearer to it 
than a snore, uttered during the live- 
long night. Breakfast, next morning, 
finds them still afloat, and nobody re- 
pines. It would be a treason against 
ancestral wisdom to do so. But at 
Sallins—fifteen miles from Dublin—the 
boat must be relinquished for the 
train; and then, indeed, may be heard 
expostulations both loud and deep, 
Such an interruption of the old dream 

route defrauds the public of fifteen 
locks, and four or five good hours of 
permeation. Forty minutes, by the new 
conveyance, toss them out upon the 
platform of the King’s-bridge ter- 
minus; and so are they, like King 
Richard, sent before their time into a 
bustling world by three whole hours. 
No wonder, if the bother of changing 


* This was the case two months ago; but a railway company having purchased the canal, 


their first act has been to sink the boats. 
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luggage for such a temporary advan- 
tage is railed at as a grievance ; for 
what is the gain, but that which is of 
little value to any one in Ireland—*‘a 
wholesome forenoon !” 

Hitherto we have confined our view 
to modern locomotion, showing that, 
within a very recent period, pro- 
gress in the west and from it, moved 
in a slow coach. But our fathers, and 
not a few of ourselves, remember the 
time when bodies terrestrial changed 
places at a still more orderly and me- 
thodical pace. Look at the Railway 
Map, reader, and at a distance of twen- 
ty miles east of Galway, about half 
way between Athenry and Ballinasloe, 
you will see the name of New Inn. 

Visit the spot so designated, and you 
will behold an old ruin, presenting the 
shell of a capacious dwelling, at one 
side of the high-road, and the moulder- 
ing walls of most extensive stabling at 
the other. This inn was new at the 
date of the battle of Aughrim, and well 
filled at that time, I ween, by company 
more free than welcome; for the vic- 
torious De Ginckel camped the follow- 
ing night at Kiltullagh, five miles near- 
er to Galway. The tree under which 
his tent was pitched is standing yet in 
the lawn. Doubtless, the troopers of 
his rere-guard found a pleasant billet 
at the New Inn, which then, as down 
to a much later period, was the termi- 
nus of the first day’s journey from 
Galway to the capital. 

There, in the palmy days of ante- 
Union Ireland, coaches-and-four, post- 
chaises and gigs, would deposit their 
company about the shades of evening ; 
while many a vigorous traveller would 
ride up to the door upon a strong- 


” limbed, round-carcassed Irish roadster 


—a breed now almost extinct, owing to 
an indiscriminate rage for thorough- 
bred cattle, which has possessed the 
later generations of inconsiderate men. 
Each stout horseman carried pistols in 
his holsters, and, in fair weather, his 
top-coat rolled up and strapped en 
croupe behind him, like a trooper’s 
cloak; while his servant, also armed, 
and as well mounted as himself, had 
charge of the wardrobe in a compact 
valise, or, if the gentleman was very 
sumptuous and capricious in his attire, 
a pair of capacious saddle-bags. 
Lawyers of the first eminence at the 
bar used to ride the whole circuit, 
equipped and attended in this manner, 
as Bushe’s clever epigram upon Cesar 


Colclough (pronounced Cokely) will 
attest. Crossing the ferry at Ballin- 
law, in a storm, Colclough said to the 
boatman, “* Ne timeas, Cesarem vehis 
et fortunas ;” which smart saying the 
other wit rendered impromptu into 
English, to this effect :— 

** While meaner souls the tempest keeps in awe, 

Intrepid Colclough crosses Ballinlaw, 


And cries to boatmen, shivering in their rags, 
* You carry Cwsar and his saddle-bags.’"” 


I have seen the two Pennefathers 
setting out thus accoutred from Mer- 
rion-square, their heavy baggage hav- 
ing preceded them in the spring wa- 
gon which attended the circuit for the 
convenience of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, and was thence named by 
Lord Norbury “the Baravan.” That 
same lord, after he became a Chief 
Justice, sometimes rode the circuit, 
and passed fearlessly through the wild- 
est parts of Tipperary, carrying fate in 
his terrific and merciless brow ; yet he 
was never molested. His pleasant 
affability, and the agreeable and ready 
tact with which he adapted his dis- 
course to every one he fell in with, 
from the peer to the tinker, made him 
rather a favourite on the road. Better 
men have been much more unpopular, 
for want of knowing how to accommo- 
date themselves to the genius loci, which 
is a genius for gossip and banter. A 
more “humane” man, in the sense 
which many of our common people as- 
sociate with the word, seldom passed 
the peasant’s door, or entered into fami- 
liar chat with his wife and children, 
upon any subject which appeared likely 
to interest them, than Lord Norbury ; 
and he it was that knew the lie of a 
country equal to any fox-hunter. He 
could thread his way from Clonmel to 
Kilkenny without passing through a 
single turnpike-gate. 

Bat this has very little connexion 
with the road-side inn, where the an- 
cestors of Galway squires and mer- 
chants used to meet, and dine, and 
drink, and squabble, and sleep toge- 
ther, at the end of their first day’s 
ter towards Leinster. The fol- 

owing evening brought them together 
again at Athlone, under the protec- 
tion of ** The Great Guns;” and they 
— on thence, on the third day, to 

innegad, dear to gastronomy for the 
size and plump condition of its snipes, 
and renowned in the annals of female 
celebrities, as the native place of “* The 
Slashers,” two ladies of commanding 
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height and one proportions, who 
made a considerable figure in song and 
in the windows of print-shops some 
forty years ago. 

The ancient hospitium of Kinnegad 
was standing very lately, if it does not 
yet stand, in the occupation of a sur- 
vivor of the old stock, Mrs. Hoey, 
whose attention to the airing of sheets 
and the piling down of enormous turf- 
fires in the old-fashioned rusty grates, 
brought the comforts of a bygone age 
very agreeably to the recollection of 
the way-worn traveller. Alas, the 
motherly Irish hostess, who scolded the 
servants in your hearing, and minis- 
tered in many other nameless ways to 
your enjoyment of “ ease in your inn,” 
has few representatives now left. The 
overture to Fra Diavolo, swelling 
through the passages every time the 
parlour-door is opened, is the only 
audible token of the existence of any 
female above the chamber-maid. 

The fourth day was generally the 
last of the journey, though families 
often stopped that night at Maynooth, 
to ensure their arrival in town by day- 
light, secure from perils by highway- 
men, on the fifth. Such methods of 
annihilating time, with the least pos- 
sible outrage against space, were in 
vogue about the commencement of the 
present century, when public modes of 
conveyance were rare. Those who 
were bound for a long journey, and 
could not afford the entire expense of 
hiring a carriage for themselves, were 
often detained many days in the hope 
of meeting others upon the same des- 
tination, and clubbing together for 
company and economy. ‘There were 
hotels, such as “‘ The Ram,” in Aungier- 
street; ‘‘ The Brazen Head,” in Bridge- 
street; **The White Cross,” in Pill- 
lane, where names were inscribed at the 
bar by persons requiring to be thus 
mated ; and sometimes strange part- 
nerships ensued'— as, when the pay- 
master of a Scotch Fencible Regiment, 
at Sligo, went halves with Collier the 
famous highwayman, describing him. 
self as clerk of the roads for an ad- 
joining county ; and when Williams, 
the comedian, having an engagement 
at Kilkenny, and travelling as Mr. 
Dogberry, was accepted for a compa- 
nion by the celebrated Adam Averal, 
of the Wesleyan Connexion. In the 
latter case, however, the preacher ac- 
knowledged that he had never coped in 
argument with a sounder or more 
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serious theologian than honest Ned, 
who was, in truth, a man of strong 
good sense, and earnest convictions ; 
but the paymaster protested against 
his comrade’s practical notions of ‘* di- 
veesion,” as only worthy of a moss- 
trooper. 

A stage coach was then “a rare 
spectaculum,” being only found on the 
grand thoroughfares and leading arte- 
ries of the kingdom. It took two days 
to perform any journey that exceeded 
forty miles. Wondrous boastings were 
heard of the fleetness of a long-legged 
and half-witted gomeril, who ran the 
whole way from Armagh to Dublin, 
after the first team appeared upon that 
road, to satisfy himself whether the big 
wheels would overtake the little ones 
in the race. But when it is considered 
that the coach slept at Dundalk, and 
that the whole distance completed on 
the evening of the second day was but 
sixty-two miles, the feat does not ap- 
pear greater than even a man who had 
more brains to carry might have 
achieved. When the day-coach for 
Mullingar, was launched about the year 
1810, it was considered a prodigy. The 
country-people used to leave their 
work at the sound of the horn, and 
run across the fields to look at it as it 
swept past, at the rate, which it re- 
quired the evidence of sight to realise, 
of five miles an hour. Limerick, which 
is ninety-two miles from Dublin (about 
the same distance that Birmingham is 
from London), was first reached by a 
one-day coach in the year 1825. Be- 
fore that date the light post-coach 
plying between those termini, rested 
from its labour at the end of the first 
day at Mountrath. 

h those days a gentleman who had 
seen London was accounted a travelled 
man. * Was you ever at Bawth ?” was 
theshibboleth of the highest ton. A Mr. 
O’Reilly, who had spent some years of 
his life in Paris, and could speak French 
like a native, was run after as if he had 
come home from the Great Wall of 
China, and his personation of a hair- 
dresser at the Lord Mayor’s masque- 
rade excited a perfect furore. Pedes- 
trian tours through Wales were es- 
teemed great adventures, calling for 
quarto volumes, with mezzotinto plates 
and a portrait of the author; and, as 
for the Scotch Highlands, notwith- 
standing Marshal Wade and his roads, 
it is very well known that Walter 
Scott was the first to open them to 
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civilised man. The nineteenth century, 
in short, had advanced considerably 
beyond its teens before it began to 
**oo ahead” at all, anywhere, and it 
crept on all-fours in Ireland up to a 
very recent period. 

Yet if we cast a Parthian glance 
into the age which preceded the Union 
with England, even into the latter 
years of it, the slowest of the foregoing 
instances will look like progress. A 
French emigré, Monsieur Latocnaye, 
travelled in Ireland in the year 1795, 
and has left on record, in an amusing 
volume, some passages of his itinerary, 
which show by contrast how the world 
has been getting along ever since. He 
landed at Waterford, and having 
learned that a Republican frigate was 
cruising suspiciously off the coast, 
resolved, notwithstanding the fortress 
at Duncannon, and the batteries of 
Fort Geneva, to push into the bowels 
of the land with all practicable speed ; 
so little confidence was felt even then 
in our coast defences against the Gallic 
invader. He took his place, therefore, 
in a coach which engaged to convey 
him to the door of the Cork mail, at a 

lace which he calls Gorum (Gowran), 
in the county of Kilkenny; but it was 
no part of the contract to provide him 
with a seat in that royal conveyance. 
He was fain to take chance for that. 
Accordingly, all the places being pre- 
occupied when the mail reached Gow- 
ran, he was dropped in the street of 
that miserable village. His only re- 
source, he says, ‘was to hire what 
they call a car;” but let not the 
reader imagine that what they called 
a car in those days bore any resem- 
blance to the light and airy machine 
which now commands an European 
fame, under the name of the Irish Car ; 
upon which royalty, well pleased, has 
ridden, and of which some jaunty spe- 
cimens were exhibited and admired in 
the Crystal Palace. No, to that car 
was commonly annexed the compound 
adjective “ low-backed,” and its gene- 
a structure is no less faithfully than 
pleasantly described by our cheerful 
tourist :— 

«« The car is a very low description 
of cart, mounted on wheels two feet in 
diameter, which are composed of one 
or two flat boards, fastened to a 
wooden axle that turns round along 
with them. It is placed in such a 
manner under the tail of the horse, 
that we may well imagine it to have 
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been the invention of some thrifty 
farmer well apprised of the value of 
animal manures. 

‘‘Having made my bargain with a 
carman to convey me, at the moderate 
rate usually charged for a post-chaise, 
I took my seat, or squatted, rather, 
along with my luggage, dos-a-dos to the 
steed, while my charioteer placed him- 
self on one of the shafts, with his feet 
dangling close to the ground. Some- 
times, to refresh his limbs or lighten 
the burden, he walked, while the horse 
crawled lazily on; and whether on 
foot or seated aloft, at whatever pace 
our equipage was proceeding, he uni- 
formly drew up at every door, either 
to drink or to gossip with the inmates, 
leaving me exposed to the rain in the 
middle of the highway. I entreated 
him at first in a mild tone to continue 
his route, but after two or three trials, 
finding that he disregarded such an 
appeal, I began to repeat in a most 
emphatic manner certain compli- 
mentary phrases which one may pick 
up among the sailors in any port. 
This affected him most sensibly, for I 
heard him say, as he hastily bade adieu 
to his friends—‘ Oh, by St. Patrick, 
I'm sure he is a jontleman, only listen 
to him how he swears!’ After this 
little lesson, I had no more trouble 
with him.” 

Ireland has grown very “ fast” since 
that period; but an incident which 
occurred at Athy, the chief town of 
Kildare, shows that in one respect the 
poor country is still miserably sta- 
tionary :— 

** At the entrance of the town I was 
stopped by four or five men soliciting 
charity. It was, they said, in order to 
procure a decent funeral for a poor 
creature who had died of hunger. I 
contributed to his obsequies. It may 
have been, perhaps, the only occasion 
on which his friends interested them. 
selves in his lot.” 

Having arrived in Dublin and seen 
the lions there, M. Latocnaye set out 
one afternoon with his “kit” in his 
pocket and a stick in his hand, to visit 
a friend in the county of Wicklow. 
But he had miscalculated both the 
distance and the time of day :— 

‘¢ Eight miles, said I to myself, are 
nothing—but eight Irish miles, good 
reader, are surely more than nothing. 
It was eleven o’clock when I arrived 
at my friend’s house, when I found the 
doors bolted against me, and the lady, 
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upon whose invitation I presented my- 
self before them—anot at home! There 
was no inn nearer than four miles, and 
in order to reach it, it would have 
been necessary to retrace my steps 
towards Dublin. Such a thing was 
not to be thought of; I pushed, there- 
fore, courageously forward, and about 
half an hour past midnight found my- 
self in a village where the whole rorkd 
was asleep. Perceiving a light, how- 
ever, in a cabin, I entered, and found 
some poor labourers just returned from 
the city. They cheerfully offered me 
such hospitality as their roof afforded, 
and I passed the night on a three-legged 
stool, with my feet to the fire and my 
back against the wall. At the first 
light all the animals, who slept péle-méle 
with the family, gave me notice of the 
rising of the sun, and I proceeded on 
my tour. About four o’clock I reached 
the camp near Bray, where the senti- 
nels alone were stirring; and not being 
permitted to ae the lines, I sat down 
at the foot of a tree close by and fell 
asleep. The pure and balmy air suc- 
ceeding to the weariness and fag I had 
endured, made this refreshment very 
agreeable, and I might have lain there 
to an advanced hour of the day, had 
I not been aroused by a tug at my 
watch, accompanied by a voice de- 
manding —‘Are you dead, sir?’ 
‘Yes,’ was my reply; but it was 
oq that the apparition did not be- 
ieve my report, for she went off as fast 
as her legs could carry her, leaving me 
in possession.” 

‘he star which conducted this gay 
exile to our coast did not appear at 
the first blink to have been a hospitable 
one; for on the second night of his 
expedition he was scarcely more fortu- 
nate—Mr. Burton Cunningham, whose 
mansion at Rochestown was his next 
intended halt, being so sick that he 
could not be seen. This, however, 
does not appear to have been a sham, 
for that worthy gentleman died in a 
very short time afterwards. Nothing 
abashed, however, the traveller pushed 
on, and continued to perform a most 
agreeable excursion, and to make him- 
self welcome wherever he came. His 
equipage was admirably adapted for 
the service of such a voltigeur :— 

‘For the information of future 
destrians, I shall give a detail of my 
aggage :—A powder-bag made out of 
a lady’s glove, a razor, a pair of scis- 
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sors, a comb, all stowed away in a pair 
of dancing pumps; one pair of silk 
stockings; one do. of breeches, of so 
fine a quality as to fold up into the size 
of my fist ; two shirts, very fine ; three 
cravats, three handkerchiefs, and the 
clothes on my back. The whole were 
distributed in three parcels, which my 
coat—having six pockets—received, 
when I presented myself at a respect- 
able house, so that nothing was then 
visible. But as this would have been 
incommodious on the road, I tied up 
the three parcels in a handkerchief 
when I travelled, and slung them over 
my shoulder at the end of my sword- 
cane, — which I had, moreover, 
mounted a parapluie. This equipment 
invariably set the girls laughing where- 
ever I passed; but I never could find 
out the reason of their merriment. 
The persons whose houses I visited, 
and whose offers of linen I always de- 
clined, used to wonder at seeing me 
appear in the drawing-room with white 
silk stockings, my hair powdered, &c., 
just as if I had entered their doors 
with a large quantity of luggage. 
What think you, my dear Mr. Sterne, 
of this wardrobe, with which I travelled 
for six whole months, going from one 
to another of the most respectable 
houses in the country all the time? Is 
not my portmanteau quite equal to 
yours ?” 

There was a song very popular in 
the Peninsular campaigns, Bich said— 


* A light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 
Go through the wide world, my brave boys.” 


This chiel appears to have been fitted 
with both those requisites to a hair; 
and thus—“ sans provisions, sans sou- 
cis”—he made a very pleasant tour 
through a great part of Ireland, be- 
ginning with Wicklow, and after pass. 
ing through Connemara, quitting our 
soil at Donaghadee, for what he calls 
‘the Presbyterian side of the water.” 

The same ground may be traversed 
now-a-days, and the tourist may visit 
all the remarkable places described by 
M. Latocnaye in the space of six 
weeks, allowing himself full time to 
loiter by the way, and almost to wear 
out his welcome at every house that re- 
ceives him, except his inn. 

I may at some future time trouble 
you with a sketch of how these things 
are managed; but enough for the 
present. Au revoir! 

Rory Oce. 
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Many years ago I was standing on an 
old stone terrace, horse-shoe in shape, 
and with low-flagged bastions around 
it—you stept upon it from the drawing- 
room window of a very large and sin- 
gularly ancient mansion in the south 
of Ireland. It had been a grand and 
rn place in its day ; the castle of a 
igh Irish noble; one of the mighty 
O’s who had “ fought the English of 
the Pale,” and had been cut off like 
foam upon the water, and whose de- 
scendants were now to be found 
amongst the peasantry on the hills, or 
the Teunenae } in the neighbouring 
village. Here wasa lofty donjon-keep, 
broad and massive, and above it the 
old dungeons still existed, hollowed 
into the wall, which was of extraor- 
dinary thickness; grotesque gargoyles 
abutted from the angles of the roof to 
drain the water on the leads, and holes 
appeared above the door, through 
which, in times of war, melted lead 
was poured on the heads and persons 
of the assailants—no doubt a most un- 
desirable species of shower-bath. The 
old place had witnessed many a struggle, 
but the *‘ Sacer Vates” being wanting 
to record its exploits, its history was 
altogether defective. And now all 
was peace, for the castle and its broad 
lands had passed into the hands of an 
English family, who had brought their 
Saxon gold to the rescue, and restored 
it in good taste: building wings on 
either side of the old keep, and con- 
verting it into a handsome mansion, 
with modern conveniencies, though 
still preserving much of its ancient 
castellated form. 
The park was a splendid chase of 
fully five hundred acres, forming one 
green sweep of lawn and glade, dotted 


with magnificent timber, the growth of 


centuries; here were troops of deer 
browsing or reclining under the shadow 
of the large trees. The demesne 
sloped from the house down to a valley 
where was a river, and a many-arched 
bridge, and thence swelling up again 
and ascending, was lost as it com- 


mingled with the blue and purple of the 
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S———— mountains which terminated 
the landscape. 

And gazing down on this scene—its 
glade, and grass, and valley, and trees, 
and sparkling river, and trooping deer, 
and far blue hills, all bathed in the 
dewy glory of a delicious summer even- 
ing, 1 gave vent to my boyish de- 
light in an explosion of exaggerated 
admiration. Beside me stood one 
who was not of a genial mind: in 
face rigid and woody; in form like 
a weazel; in manner dogmatic; in 
mind adust and abstract; in faith a 
Dissenter; in speech brilliant and 
fascinating. ‘This man reproved me 
for my youthful outburst. ‘* How could 
I admire a lost earth; the pristine 
curse was on it, and the brand of suf. 
fering furrowed into its brow—it had 
to be purged yet with the action of a 
sevenfold fire, &c., &c. ; then why ad. 
mire acreation which is under sentence, 
and waits its doom?” 

Had I had the years I now wear 
buckled on my back, I should have 
answered him in the words of the wise 
man—‘‘ The works of God are great, 
sought out of all them that have plea. 
sure therein: a brutish man knoweth 
not, neither doth a fool understand 
this ;” and reminded him of the great 
and lovely mind which had said— 
‘¢ Consider the lilies ;” but I was awed 
by his age and sternness into silence: 
and so, after we had dined, as if to 
show me that he was not so impene- 
trable to the outward landscape as his 
speech would prove him, he commenced 
with his nephew, who was the owner of 
the house, a brilliant discourse u 
the parallels of time and eternity. How 

earth’s dark lines run even with 
heaven’s bright ones, in corresponding 
cords, like golden and cat-gut strings 
stretched in the one harp; and that 
most of the present processes of nature 
were commensurate copies of greater 
and similar operations in the womb of 
the future, with much more of the 
same import, but expressed with such 
metaphysical ambiguity, and such an 
useless wealth of words, that I was 
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content to take away the impress of 
his ideas, as I despaired of mastering 
the dress in which they had been 
clothed. 

I was to be a traveller that night ; 
and so, when the evening was far ad- 
vanced, I started from the castle, and 
saw the last lines of departing day 
touch the old walls, and windows, and 
woods, bathing them with red fire, soon 
to die out into darkness, but to be kin- 
died again. My own mind was all 
tinged with the colouring of the subject 
we had been discussing, and I was pre- 
— to search earth, air, and sky for 

armonising parallels, and trace a type 
in every object which crossed my path. 
My friend’s little square jaunting-car, 
and long-trotting fall mare, conveyed 
me swiftly through lane after lane, to 
reach the high road; and, in the soli- 
tude of my drive, I had abundant lei- 
sure to think of my system, remember- 
ing the saying of an old philosopher, 
that leisure and loneliness are the *du- 
plex pabulum of meditation.” 

It was twelve o’clock when we reach- 
ed the village of X——, through which 
the mail passed to Dublin. The night 
was intensely dark, for 





* The kind, round moon had said ‘ good night,’ 
And sunk beneath the trees ;"’ 


but it was soft, placid, and warm. Pre- 
sently I heard from a distance the faint 
wail of a horn; then two large yellow 
glaring eyes appeared to move swiftly 

orward in the gloom—then the tramp 
and jostle of horses, and the rumble of 
a coach succeeded, and his ‘‘ Majesty's 
royal mail” had arrived. ‘“ ‘There is 
no one inside,” said the guard, produ- 
cing his lantern, ‘‘ but a lad going to 
town for his holidays.” He was sound 
asleep, but I was fully awake, and my 
mind busy in fabricating my parallels. 
As Laurence Sterne, when he wished 
to illustrate and individualise the whole 
diversified mass and misery of slavery, 
*“*took a single captive,” so, from a 
number of subjects in connexion with 
my system, thronging through my fan- 
cy, I chose one great and Catholic 
image—the resurrection of the body. 
This affects the whole family of man, 
and it was suitable to my position at 
the time, for I thought that the black 
darkness around me was not more 
thick and Egyptian than that which 
hung like a pall around the myriad 
resting-places of earth's sleepers. Yet 
to the one a glorious morrow was ad- 


vancing—and this was the certainty of 
fact ; while to the other, as perfect a 
restitution was about to dawn from the 
shore ** where morning breaks in beams 
of beauty”—and this was the certainty 
of faith. Here, then, were two parallels 
—one stretched visibly along the theatre 
of creation, the other running more lofti- 
ly through clouds and air along the land- 
scapes of hope; yet each fully accord- 
ant with each. I thought of the per- 
fect dissolution of the body—the de- 
composition of all its particles into gas, 
and salt, and water, and clay; their 
subsequent admixture with other bodies 
and beings, inanimate or animate ; the 
utter loss of previous identity, and the 
consequent total confusion and difficul- 
ty on mere physical principles of the 
redintegration of the particles to their 
original position. Here, then, is a night 
of difliculty, perhaps of doubt, or it 
might be of despair, if we merely con- 
sulted the deductions of reason, and 
like Pliny, the naturalist, we might be 
tempted to aflirm that ‘‘oneofthe things 
impossible was to raise the dead,” But 
here Revelation comes to our aid, con- 
nected with the simplest principles of 
reason, and backed and illustrated by 
parallel upon parallel found in history, 
in physiology, and in fact. 
fn the splendid mortuary chapter 
which we so often hear read, on the 
solemn occasion of funerals, and which 
is capped by the grandest climax which 
any language affords, we are told 
that some man will say — ‘‘ How are 
the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die; and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body which 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance, 
of wheat, or of some other grain. But 
God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased 
Him, and to every seed His own body.” 
Now, from this, we may legitimately 
deduce that there will be an identity 
of the body, but not an identity of its 
particles ; each dead body, deprived 
of its soul, partakes of the nature of a 
vegetable, having “ its seed in itself ;” 
and will deposit that seed in the earth, 
where it will lie, hidden and preserved 
by God, until the resurrection: the 
yarticles will consume away ; the seed, 
in which is compressed and secluded 
the essence of vitality, remains intact, 
whether it be on the battle-plain, in 
the frozen river, in the blue depths of 
ocean, or in the calm and sunny old 
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church-yard ; for God will give it a 
body, “and to each of the seeds, His 
own, or peculiar body,” for so is the 
translation. And to confirm this sys- 
tem (which answers many an infidel 
sneer, founded on physical impossi- 
bility), comes the parallel from Na- 
ture of what philosophers tell us of the 
particles of our bodies flying off and 
changing every seven years, though 
our identity remains —a theory, by 
the way, which used to terrify a dear 
old maiden aunt of ours, and shock 
her nearly as much as the dreadful and 
incredible doctrine of the earth going 
round on its axis, and the respectable 
inhabitants thereof being,consequently, 
half the day standing with their heels 
up, and their heads down; this the 
old lady considered as so excessively 
preposterous, and so highly indelicate, 
that I believe, had she lived in the 
days of Pope Urban VIII., she would 
have burned “ the starry Galileo,” or 
certainly punished him, though herself 
a good Protestant. A number of 


parallels come in here, taken from the 
analogy of physiology, and the history 
of fact, all illustrating the theory. I 
remembered having seen and eaten 
bread produced from seeds of wheat, 


found, I think, by Belzoni, on the 
breast of amummy, in one of the great 
pyramids, which had lain there intact, 
and preserving all its generative func- 
tions for fully 3,500 years. 

I called to mind the account of the 
Celtic tombs lately discovered near 
Bergerac in France. Under the head 
of each skeleton was a block of wood, 
containing a cavity full of seeds, placed 
there by the Druid priests, These 
seeds were removed after a seclusion 
of twenty centuries, and sown in a 
garden, and have rapidly germinated, 
producing exquisite and vivid speci- 
mens of heliotrope, blue-bell, and 
trefoil. Surely it is bad and weak 
philosophy to deny the possibility of 
the existence of something essential, 
indivisible, and indestructible in any 
body, merely because it is occult; and 
if weak philosophy, it is worse divi- 
nity, inasmuch as it ignores the power 
of God, who acts consentaneously with 
all true philosophy, and sits above 
that which is unsound, and while 
foolish wise men, and infidel sages 
propound their dogma, ‘ Ex nihilo 
nihil fit”—originally made all things 
out of nothing. 

And these views in connexion with 
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the resurrection of the body, sha- 
dow out my VEGETABLE PARALLEL. 
I called to mind what different con- 
clusions many of the bright lights of 
heathenism had arrived at from some 
of these premises: and a melancholy 
wail of Moschus, the Syracusian, rose 
to memory, beginning with these 
words— 


At at, Tas padayat Mey eTay KaTa Kamrov OAwVTasL, 


Comparing the revival of the tender 
herbs from death, with the unwaking 
sleep in the hollow earth, of men—the 
strong, the wise; and I thought of 
Horace’s tender but melancholy ad- 
dress to his soul’s friend: — 
* Tbimus, ibimus—supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati.” 

And I remembered Pliny’s scoffing, 
when he calls all resurrection theories, 
‘«* Deliramenta puerilia.” And Plato, 
the noblest, nearest of them all, beset 
with uncertainties—the silver and jew- 
elled lantern of his mind diffusing 
doubtful light, and causing a thousand 
shadows; and I called to mind how 
many an intellectual Roman had in- 
scribed on histomb, ‘* Domus terna;” 
and. how they could not say of their 
soul, as they dared to do of their fame, 
«‘ Non omnis moriar;” and I distinctly 
recollected reading the ‘Somnium 
Scipionis” of Cicero, and how that 
great Latin, who, when he expanded 
over the field of forensic oratory, or 
swam the stream of philosophic morals, 
was ever majestic and graceful as the 
stag in the forest, or the swan in the 
lake ; yet when he essayed to treat in 
detail of the soul, or teach the exacti- 
tudes of its immortality, staggered like 
a drunken faun, or drove like a ship 
in the blast—at one time, and again, 
just reaching at and almost touching 
truth, and the next moment swept 
from the shore by the recoiling wave 
of some heathenish prepossession, or 
Platonic ambiguity: and beside all these 
great lights of heathen intellect, and 
oratory, and so-called philosophy, and 
so-called truth, [ was proud to place 
the bold, brave, unwavering saying of 
one who lived as deeply back in time 
as any of them—who had not their 
educational illumination, but on whose 
head and heart, and around whose 
weary path a stream of bright light 
had fallen from heaven; one who 
wished that his words were graven with 
an iron pen, and lead in the rock for 
ever: and his desire was granted, for 
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God wrote them with a finger of fire 
in the immortal leaves of his own book ; 
one who, from his ashes, and his mi- 
sery, and out of his leprosy, lifted up, 
I say, his bold, brave, assured voice, 
and said, ‘‘ 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom 

shall see for myself; and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another, though 
my veins be consumed within me.” 

And I recollected having read, too, 
somewhere concerning the sepulture of 
the modern Jews, that when they enter 
the cemetery, they bow three times to 
the ground; then seizing some grass 
from off the tomb, they cast it behind 
their backs, and cry—apostrophising 
the dead man—‘‘ Thy bones shall flou- 
rish like this grass, my brother, O my 
brother!” I was startled from these 
reveries by observing that the deep 
darkness of the summer night was 
about being pierced by a ray of light, 
and letting down the ele I saw dawn 
was kindling, and the day coming. 
We were driving rapidly through a 
wild tract of moorland, ‘over a hard 
shingled road, in the solitary morning ; 
the day slowly came on, the sky all 
mottled with crimson, and lilac, and 
ta and amber, such as you see 

neath a peacock’s wing, and the 
whole air and earth steeped in these 
fairy dyes. I recognised on the rocks 
the patches of vermilion light I have 
so often noticed in our countryman 
Danby’s pictures, especially in a splen- 
did sunrise which is in Lord Northesk’s 
gallery, in Cheltenham. The fields, 
gates, hedges, trees, houses, nay, the 
very stones on the road, were all co- 
loured carmine, and bathed with the 
reflected sky-tints; and the air we 
drove through, deeply infused with the 
same, seemed an atmosphere of spiri- 
tual beauty, and eepeerennng to a 
better land, These phenomena lasted 
but a short time, and disappeared en- 
tirely, when the monarch of day rose 
slowly over the horizon, blazing with 
gold and jewels, and in all the great 
magnificence of light. I thought of 
the matchless lines in Lara :— 


‘Night wanes, the vapours round the mountains curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world: 

Man has anothcr day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little but his last ; 

But mighty Nature bounds, as from her birth. 

The sun is in the heavens, and light on éarth— 
Flowers in the valiey—splendour in the beam— 
Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream.” 
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And I remembered when I last quoted 
these lines to a sympathising ear on 
the deck of a steamboat, as the sun 
rose on the vine-hills, and castles, and 
meandering stream of the lovely little 
Moselle. Here, then, was a two-fold 
parallel. The “ sweet day,” as Shelley 
calls it, had died, and was buried in 
the black marble pyramid of night, and, 
after lying its allotted time in the em- 
brace of darkness, it awakens once 
more to a resurrection of light and glo. 
ry, according to its great Maker's 
covenant with the day and with the 
night. 

Here, then, was my ATMOSPHERIC 
PARALLEL completed, After this, 
wearied out with my own thoughts, and 
probably catching the contagion from 
my young companion, who slept like 
Rip Van Winkle, I, too, slumbered, 
My system followed me into my sleep, 
and tinged my dreams—for I fancied I 
was wandering through an old wood, 
and the mists of December were around 
me. The trees were dismantled of their 
green foliage, and the forest paths 
choked with damp leaves, dead or 
dying. The yellow engrailed oak-leaf 
was there semi-animate ; the copper- 
tinted beech, the hardy Redman of the 
wood, still alive ; the sickly ash-leaves 
expiring like consumptive mulattoes, 
and the starry chestnut-leaf trodden in 
the dust. Damp drops hung pendant 
on the black bare branches, and wet 
and mossy boles clung to the hoar 
trunks. ‘The birds were dead or flown 
—I saw their miserable hovel-like nests 
remaining in the trees, and rifted by 
the winds; but the joy and glitter and 
animation of the little creatures had all 
fone with themselves and their song, 
The wood seemed like the place of a 
skull—a sylvan Golgotha, full of dry, 
wooden skeletons, standing together, 
upright and bony, voiceless and breath- 
less ; yet I could recognise each tree 
in its distinct identity. There was the 
pollard oak, the monarch and wizard of 
the wood, with his twisted, outstretched 
arms, as if performing incantations. 
There was the tall, kingly elm, the 
gentleman of the forest ; and the fair, 
queenly ash, like an aristocratic ma- 
tron; and the round and motherly 
lime, the nurse of the wood, witha 
whole brood of suckers springing from 
her root, like the young of the-pelican 
rising from the nest to the puarent’s 
breast. And there was the alchymist 
beech, with all its leaves transmuted 
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into gold ; and the Scotch fir, the green 
rifleman ; and the birch, the spearman 
with his silver shaft, standing upright 
amidst the stems; and the poplar, the 
fair maid of the wood, tall and delicate, 
with an early bud for spring weather, 
and a trembling leaf for a summer day; 
and the willow, the weeping widow of 
the trees, bending and drooping to 
earth, where lie her leaves, which have 
fallen from her arms; and that rough, 
tough old warrior, the holly, stout and 
ever green, as quaint Mr. Evelyn des- 
cribes him—* with his armed and var- 
nished leaves, the taller standards at 
orderly distances blushing with their 
natural coral.” And last, yet not least, 
the thorn, who is the Bedesman of the 
wood, for he is ragged and rugged, yet 
has he a gay coat in reserve, and a sil- 
ver badge for a summer day. But now 
all was wintry and desolate among 
the trees. Thick, unwholesome fungi 
were springing from the lowest stems ; 
the air was cold, foggy and heavy; 
boughs lay brittle, black, and rotting 
on the ground; the smell of decayed 
wood was the atmosphere of the place. 
The air was that of vegetable death— 
dark, unwholesome, foul; no stir, no 
sound, no waft of wing, no tread of 
foot—the very leaves had ceased to fall, 
and the winds to blow, and I said * this 
is death—utter, intense death. What 
process or what power could ever re- 
store life, greenness, and melody once 
more to this dismal mausoleum of de- 
funct vegetation ?” 

AndI dreamed, that in standing in 
the wood, I seemed to have lost myself 
for a long while, falling into a trance, 
till aroused by a rush of warm air 
coming over me, and a shower of bright 
sunshine raining like golden wire 
through the branches of the forest; and 
the warble of birds, and the ceaseless 
hum of insect life was there ; and I saw 
that the death-time of the trees had 
passed, and that their resurrection had 
come on the wings of the summer morn- 
ing. The dead leaves were all gone ; 
the ground was carpetted with tender 

Tass, enamelled with a thousand wild 

owers, and “paved with daisies and 
delicate bells.”* There was the yellow 
*¢ pimpernel,” and the azure ‘eye of 
day ;” the white *‘ saxifrage,” the wild 
geranium with crimson ‘leaflets, and 
the wood *‘ anemone,” with tiny silver 


chalice, full of dew for bee or butterfly 
to drink from. There was the lily of 
the valley, the sweet, chaste, modest 
queen of the forest flowers; and the 
**sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes,” and the graceful ‘ forget-me- 
not,” and poe which maidens call 
**love in idleness ;” and ‘* blue-bells” 
in myriads, tinging all the lower air 
with their own pale azure, as I have 
seen them often among the stately oaks 
of Abbeyleix. 

The trees had put on all their glory. 
On and through its loose and hanging 
foliage, the elm, receiving masses of 
light, threw a quivering and chequered 
shade on the green velvet sod beneath. 
The “larch had hung all her tassels 
forth.” The ash and knotted oak put 
on once more their fresh green livery. 
“ The creeping parasites, like 

Restless serpents, in rainbow and in fire, 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The old grey trunks,”"—SAELLEY. 

Life was in the wood: the black- 
bird’s whistle; the gushing throstle, 
with his throat full of melody ; the 
pipe of the robin, sweet and saucy; 
the wood-dove’s sad complaint ; the 
cuckoo’s call ; the gossipping chatter of 
the magpie; the black raven’s croak. 
Life was in the forest: the squirrels 
leaped from bough to bough; the 
insects were all abroad ; the beau 
butterfly, the bourgeois beetle, the 
warrior wasp, the busy bee, the al- 
dermanic blue bottle, the guerilla 
midges, and the cicade tribe in the 
grass, who are all Nature’s little bell- 
ringers, chirping and jingling, as I 
have heard them in the meadows 
under the Rothenfels, near pleasant 
Kreutznach, in Prussia, as if they weré 
swinging a myriad of tiny, tinklin 
steel bells, Picturesque cattle ital 
lowing beneath the broad leafy shade— 
a study for Cuyp. ‘The river sweeps 
rushingly on ; the brook, like a high- 
spirited child who has wandered from 
its parent, comes running and dancing 
to fling itself into her bosom. Deer 
are pacing softly and gracefully, like 
ladies in a drawing-room, through the 
trees. The voices of children are in the 
wood : their forms are glancing through 
the leaves, and their laugh is musical 
among the branches, and their feet are 
upon the old forest paths. And I said, 
* this is life, and here is a true vegeta. 


* Shelley. 
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ble resurrection. And thus I shadowed 
out, and in my sleep, too, my Sytvan 
PaRAL_e.. 

I was awakened by a loud exclama- 
tion of delight from my fellow-traveller ; 
he had let down the coach-window, and 
was admiring the massive and superb 
archway which formed the entrance to 
a nobleman’s park which we were pass- 
ing. I had started from my sleep ; 
my dreams had all floated by like 
weeds on the water, and gone, like 
life’s events, for ever. Judgment had 
returned, which, in combination with 
outward sensation, I should say, form 
the two prominent features of distinc- 
tion between our dreaming and waking 
existence, for— 

“ Our life is twofold ; sleep has its own world.” 


In plain words, I was wide awake to 
all external things now, and remem- 
bering from what a different state of 
thought and action my mind had 
just evolved, I thought of my system, 
and wrote this down as a Menran 
PARALLEL. 

We drove along the road, by a grey 
buttressed park wall, so covered and 
crowned with the large-leaved Irish 
ivy, that it was hanging over in green 
and massy festoons, and in many 
places had broken the wall by its 
weight and luxuriance. My young 
companion told me that the park be- 
longed to the Earl of B. ; and then, 
my system still haunting and engross- 
ing my mind, and being anxious to 

roduce one more parallel, I told my 
intelligent companion the following 
little tale, in which a member of this 
noble family was concerned :— 

In the year 18—, the little water- 
ing place of A » on the western 
coast of Ireland, was much agitated 
by a circumstance which occurred 
there. A nice family had come to 

ass the summer, and were occupy- 
ing the only large house which A—— 
could then produce. We will call 
them by the name of Trevor. They 
were people of the upper class of life, 
and wealthy. The father was an Eng- 
lishman and a clergyman, and had 
married a niece of the nobleman whose 
park wall we had just been admiring. 
And it was a pleasant sight to see his 
tall, slight figure by the side ofhis still 
handsome and graceful wife, and their 
two fair and fawn-like girls sketching 
on the shore, or reading on the cliffs, 
or botanising in the fields, or climbing 
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the rocks for samphire, or visiting 
among the cottages of the poor to 
teach, or comfort, or relieve, which 
they did most bountifully, and were 
greatly beloved in the tae free 
hand being ever popular among the 
Irish. They were always together— 
ever forming one group, like the figures 
in a piece of statuary; and appeared 
greatly attached, and drawn to each 
other as much by affection as by com. 
munity of taste and habit. 

But one evening they had anaddition 
to their party, in the person of Henry 
Trevor, the only son of the family. 
He had his mother’s soft, dark eye, and 
his father’s tall, slight form, and in all 
other respects seemed perfectly iden- 
tified with the tastes and habits of his 
parents and gentle sisters: a hundred 
new enjoyments seemed to have arrived 
with his presence. The three young 

eople now lived in the open air. 
Jathing—and Henry was a splendid 
swimmer—or boating, and Henry was 
equally expert at the oar or the tiller ; 
or they would go on walking excursions 
along the cliffs and headlands; or, 
mounted on rugged little fiery shelties, 
they would penetrate into the gorges 
and ravines, and beside the lakes of 
the C—_— mountains, which towered 
behind their house, the haunts of the 
hill fox, the otter, and the large golden 
eagle. In the month of June the place 
was visited by a tremendous storm; I 
remember it well. I was then at 
Brighton, and the loss of life and of 
craft among the south of England 
fishermen was lamentable. This tem- 
pest came suddenly, and went in like 
manner, dying off in half an hour, 
after blowing a hurricane all day, as 
if exhausted by its own strength. The 
sea scene at A was grand in the ex- 
treme. The immense long bright bil- 
lows of the Atlantic, crested with foam 
and fire, fell one after the other, burst- 
ing like thunder-bolts up the beach ; 
and seeming to shake the shore and 
rocks with the explosions of their dread 
artillery ; or, raging round the worn 
bases of the clitis, whose blue heads 
looked ee out on the warring 
waters, like a great mind unshaken 
amidst troubles. 

At evening a small brig was seen by 
the red glare of the setting sun, drift. 
ing rapidly on a sunk ledge of rock 
which guarded the little bay. (At the 
ebb of tide a rapid current set north- 
ward just outside this dangerous reef, 
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but the tide was flowing now.) She 
evidently was not aware of the hidden 
danger till she had struck, and then 
appeared immoveably wedged into the 
rock. She was seen to hoist signals of 
distress, and the roar of a solitary gun 
came shoreward on the wind. Mr. 
Trevor and his son were watching her 
from the beach along with many others, 
and the former now offered a handsome 
gratuity to those who would launch 
and man a boat, and go off to her as- 
sistance; but all shook their heads, 
for, truth to say, the marine of A 
was ina very discreditable condition ; 
and, except one middling-sized pin- 
nace, they had no craft fit for such a 
sea as was then running and raging 
before them. On this Henry Trevor— 
leaping into the pinnace, which was 
rocking in a little cove, protected by a 
broad flat stone from the sea—declared 
he would go alone, when four young 
fellows, who often had rowed him in 
his fishing expeditions, started for- 
ward to share his enterprise and his 
danger; it was but half a mile to the 
reef” ‘the wind was lulling—the tide 
at the full—and they would go for the 
love they had for the young master.” 
The cheek of Mr. Trevor waxed deadly 

ale, but he was a brave and noble- 

earted man, and thought his son was 
in the path of duty; he was a pious 
man, too, and felt that God would 
surely not forsake him. 

The boat was shoved into the surf 
amidst the cheers of the men, and the 
prayers and tears of the women; and, 
though every ten seconds it appeared 
sunk and lost in the trough of the 
wave, yet it would mount the next 
watery hill, and was fast reaching the 
reef under the long, steady stroke of 
the practised hardy oarsmen. Henry’s 
form was seen in the fast receding 
light, sitting erect in the stern sheets, 
and steering with coolness and skill; a 
little grey cloth cap was pulled tightly 
down over his ot and classical head, 
and the ends of his long black silk 
handkerchief blew back in the gale from 
his fine throat. 

In a short time they appeared to 
have reached the reef and boarded the 
brig, the strong little pinnace riding 
under the shelter of her lee. It had 
been comparatively calm for a brief 
space, but in a moment a black squall 
which had been gathering at sea, came 
rushing and roaring towards the shore, 
covering the sky and producing in- 
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stantaneous night; a mountain wave 
swept the vessel, in a moment or two 
a second, and a third succeeded, till 
the ship, gradually weakened by these 
reiterated shocks, entirely broke up, 
and became a total wreck. 

But where was her crew? They 
were all saved. In the pale moonlight 
which succeeded the sudden passing 
away of the gale, the hardy pinnace 
might be seen riding amidst the long 
furrows of the sea, and drifting rapidly 
in to the shore. ‘Tossed, broken, half 
engulfed, and nearly full of water, 
she was hurled by the last wave she 
ever floated on high on the beach, 
and her crew drenched, stunned and 
bruised, yet all preserved from a watery 
grave. The four young fishermen were 
there, too, but one was missing—Ed- 
ward Trevor was not amongst the 
number, and was not found. He had 
been last seen on the brig’s deck assist- 
ing a mother and her child into the 
pinnace, then the “big wave” had 
broken over them, drenching and stun- 
ningall, and they had hastily “ cast off” 
and set to work to “ bale the boat, sup- 
posing they had the young master on 
board, but seeing nothing owing to the 
darkness and confusion, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping the boat at all afloat, 
so crowded and in such a sea.” The 
agony of Mr. Trevor at this discovery 
knew no bounds. The unfortunate 
father would have rushed into the sea 
to seek his lost son, had he not been 
panes by the woman whose life 

Ienry had saved. What was now to 
be done? The pinnace could not go 
back—her keel was broken, and her 
gunwale stove in; nor was there any 
boat to be fourid which could live in 
sucha sea. All the night long the dis- 
tracted parents and sisters, hand locked 
in hand, paced the sands, looking and 
watching, and listening, and peering 
into the darkness; but there was 
neither voice nor sound, and Henry 
came not. Ata little after two o’clock, 
the dawn beginning to show, and the: 
sea much calmed, three boats, in one 
of which was the father, proceeded to 
the reef, which now stood up in grey 
and rugged outline above the ebb of 
tide. Here not a vestige of the wreck 
appeared, and alas! no trace of the 
brave and beloved one who had pe- 
rilled his young life, and thrown it 
away in the cause of humanity. All 
day long the boats continned their 
search on the reef, and along the neigh- 
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bouring shore. The highest rewards 
were offered—grappling irons wereused 
for the discovery of the poor body, 
but it was not to be found. At even- 
ing his blue pea-jacket floated on shore, 
and alas! its identity could not be 
doubted, for, in a small side-pocket 
was Mrs. Trevor's portrait set in blue 
enamel and pearl, all marred by the 
action of the sea water, a gift from his 
mother on his going to college some 
years ago, but nothing more of his came 
to shore. 

Days and days passed on, and every- 
thing that wealth, and influence, and 
restless, anxious energy could effect, was 
put in practice, but Henry’s loved 
remains were no where found. 

All language were faint to portray 
the black shadow which now settled 
down in terrible darkness over the 
Trevors. The loud weeping of the gen- 
tle girls, the hysterical passion of their 
mother, continuing for hours, and 
breaking the health and the heart. The 
dry, sleepless agony of the father, ever 
accusing himself as the cause of his 
son’s death, and pacing up and down 
the room in silent misery—for 


“The grief which does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-wrought heart, and bids it break.” 


Their affliction drew them more than 
ever together. If they were one in the 
day of joy, how much more in the night 
of sorrow. Their piety, too, deepened 
under the trial; and often, when unable 
to master their cruel agony, they would 
fling themselves on their knees, and 
pour out the overflowings of their dis- 
tracted spirits in prayer to their hea. 
venly Father ; and comfort came down 
for the time, though hope was dead. 

Weeks passed on, but the work of 

ears had wrought on their appearance. 

r. Trevor’s once shining black hair 
was all streaked with grey—silver lines 
which grief’s pale finger had drawn 
there. His wife’s health, like her poor 
boy’s life, was wrecked away. She 

‘was always unwell—a martyr to shat- 
tered nerves. While the fair girls 
were like two young trees bent and 
drooping from the shock of a terrible 


tempest. 

They now determined to leave A—, 
the scene of their misery. Their car- 
riage and servants arrived next day, 
along with an old spaniel, which had 
belonged to Henry. The sight of this 
dog affected the grief-stricken family 
greatly. Their luggage was all packed, 





and their carriage ordered to be at the 
door at day-break, for they had a long 
day’s journey to go, Late in the even- 
ing the sisters walked on the beach. 
The sea was calm and beautiful, and 
the sun dying over it in thin cloudlets 
of black and gold. They went to the 
flat rock, from whence Henry had leap- 
ed into the pinnace. They did not 
speak one word, but, weeping abun- 
dantly, each bent down her face to kiss 
the spot on the rock which their bro- 
ther’s steps had last pressed. The poor 
girls mingled their tears with the re- 
morseless brine, which now gently came 
in to caress their feet, as if sorrowing 
and plaining for its fault. Silently 
they returned home, and now they all 
sat together in their little drawing- 
room. It was their last evening at A—, 
the scene of such happiness, and such 
misery. It was the hour of family 
prayer, and Mr. Trevor read that di- 
vine chapter, the 14th of John’s Gos- 
pel, which has brought comfort to 
thousands of nourners—* Let not your 
heart be troubled ;” sweet words, yet 
sad. His deep, melodious voice qui- 
vered as he read them, for he thought 
of his fair son lying in the cold sea. 
Mrs. Trevor hid her face in the cush- 
ions of the sofa, and her daughters bent 
over and tried tosoothe her. Theyknelt 
in prayer—it was their little wonted 
evening worship which he had often 
shared, and always enjoyed. Perhaps 
they thought of that now, and the re- 
membrance might have calmed their 
spirit. 

The old dog had been very nervous 
for the last few minutes, circling and 
smelling round the room, and whining 
at the window. Mr. Trevor threw it 
up. 
“T see a man on the gravel walk,” 
he said, ** who, I think, is our new 

ostillion. I hope Carlo will not 

urt him ;” for the dog had leaped out 
over the window-sill. The next mi- 
nute a figure sprang in over the low 
sash, and with a loud cry precipitated 
himself towards the party. It was 
their lost one, whom God had sent 
them back. 

**Mother, mother!—take me to 
your heart, dearest, dearest, mother ! 
Beloved father, kiss me! Ellen, Su- 
san, Iam come again, neyer more to 
part in this world !” 

Oh! the deep, the unutterable joy of 
that moment! 

‘** Oh, God of heaven! oh, my mer- 
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ciful Saviour!” exclaimed the trans- 
ported father, “ it is my son—so wan, 
so worn; but it is indeed my son—my 
own son!” 

All this time the mother could not 

eak; her face was on her son’s 
shoulder, locked in his tight embrace, 
and silently straining him again and 
again to her heart. At length, disen- 
gaging herself, and pushing him towards 
the two fair girls who stood trembling, 
and all wild and weeping for joy, she 
turned her to her husband’s faithful 
bosom, saw on his face the old smile 
come back, which she thought had 
gone for ever, fell into his extended 
arms, and, lifting up her happy voice, 
exclaimed— 

«*Qh, our God, we thank thee for 
thy unspeakable mercy, for this our 
*son was dead and is alive; he was 
lost, and is found!’ ” 

His tale was soon told; he had been 
knocked down by the giant wave ; his 
forehead was cut, and he lay senseless 
under the bulwarks of the deck; a 
mast had fallen obliquely over him, but 
had not touched or hurt him. When 
consciousness returned, he had just 
time to throw off his coat to swim, 
when the brig went to pieces, and the 
recoil of a wave washed him outside the 
reef into the rapid current which sels 
strongly there to the north, and com- 
pletely off the shore. He said he swam 
but feebly, only using his feet; for 
the mast had floated with him, and his 
hands were locked in the rigging, as 
they drifted together in the sea. He 
said the last thing he thought he saw, 
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was the light in his father’s house on 
shore; but his eyes were dim; and 
the last sound he thought he heard, 
was a wail of soft music played on his 
sister’sharp. His head was very much 
astray, he said, just then, and the mu- 
sic appeared to come floating along the 
waters, but it was a mere phantasy, 
though he said it made him smile ; and 
so he committed his soul and his life 
to Him who once trod the waves to 
stillness; and then all was a blank, 
till he awoke faint and feeble in a 
strange bed, and among strange faces 
—yet saved, most wonderfully saved. 
He had been picked up by a 
Scotch fishing smack (which was 
returning to the island of Skye) at the 
first break of light. He was all but 
exanimate when found, and a fierce 
fever set in on his exhausted frame at 
once ; but his kind captors took him 
to their wild but healthy home, where 
he was tenderly nursed by their wo- 
men; and though delirious for a long 
time, his youth finally triumphed, and 
he was spared for the enjoyment and 
all the bliss of the present moment. 
He had written on his recovery twice 
from Skye, but his letters miscarried, 
and having had a purse of gold with 
him, which these honest fishermen 
never interfered with, he went to Glas- 
gow in a fishing boat, and from thence 
home, where his presence was hailed as 
a resurrection indeed, and life from the 
dead ; and surely I may be permitted, 
in bringing my narrative to so happy a 
close, to class the terminating event of 
it as A Domestic Parauen, 
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‘ THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM.” 


“ The Lord hath purposed to destroy the wall of the daughter of Zion; He hath stretched out a line, He 
hath not withdrawn His hand from destroying: therefore He made the rampart and the wall to lament; they 
languished together."—Lam. ii.8. 


I. 
Spirit of péesy, 
Thou that erst sang to Judah’s hallowed lyre, 
Shed o’er my soul 
Thy soft control ; 
Oh, touch my lips with words of living fire! 
Bear me with thee, 
To where the Roman eagle, hovering round, 


Gluts his red beak on Salem’s holy ground. 


It. 


Night has folded Day to rest 
Upon the cradle of her breast : 
Over Salem's leagured towers 
Th’ avenging angel darkly lowers, 
And on the air his wrathful vial flings ;— 
A shade of sadness glooms his brow, 
To think how soon the Gentile sword 
Shall lay the favoured city low, 
And still he waits on lingering wings, 
If mercy yet shall clothe the word ;— 
One moment till the spell be o’er, 
And Solyma shall be no more. 


ir. 


So stilly slept the heaven and earth, 

Like Silence slumbering at her birth, 
Pillowed upon voluminous clouds of gloom, 

As if Life’s pulse were stayed, 

And earth a dread pause made, 
Listening the voice to thunder forth her doom. 

But hark! what shrill prophetic cry 

Falls on the ear forebodingly ? 

*T was as a distant midnight bell, 

That tolls a sad funereal knell, 

Makes the chill heart feel doubly lone, 

To think an erring soul has flown 

For ever. 

E’en the proud Roman felt a thrill 

Shoot to his heart a sudden chill, 

But ‘twas to those within the wall 

A cry that warned them of their fall.* 


The air was still again, 
As if that very cry had bound 
The inviolable chain 
Of quietness, e’en stiller by the sound. 


* Josephus narrates that a false prophet, called Jesus, used to go about the streets, ex- 
claiming —‘* A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem and the holy house,” &c. 
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Tis o’er ; and, at his signal, sped 
The myriad host of heaven, 
On whirlwinds madly driven ;* 
The planets reeled, the moon’s pale visage bled,t 
And bright, unearthly glare 
Illumin’d the dizzy air,t 
Save where yon flash enkindles deeper red ; 
Around their path the roaring thunders boom : 
Lo! heaven with earth in ruin seems united, 
And from her riven womb, 
A giant earthquake leaps in lightning clad: 
From his red hand the levin bolt he flings, 
Around his form wild meteors plume their wings, 
Beneath his tread is blighted 
Each fairest scene that made creation glad. 


v. 


The night is passed, but dim and dark 
The morn, unheralded by lark: 
Heaven's eye is melancholy 
O’er the city high and holy: 
But within the walls are manning, 
And without th’ assault is planning, 
All around there is a din 
Should arouse the soul within, 
For Roman vengeance baffled oft, 
Shall shed its vials yet, 
And Judah's star so long divine 
In blood-red clouds shall set. 


vi. 


List ye to the unbroken stamp, 
Nearer, nearer comes the tramp! 
Look ye on the triple wall, 
Manned without an interval! 
Hark to the shout, and clang of horn. 
The breach was opened yestermorn, 
The banners are waving ; th’ impatient sword 


Leaps from its sheath—but they wait for the word. 


vit. 


The trumpet has sounded, onward they go 
As an avalanche falls on a hamlet below; 
The foremost that lead that fiery van 
Are hurled to the arms of the hindmost man, 
As a wave is dashed with re-echoing shock 
That has climbed to the top of a beetling rock ; 
The trenches are filled with unnumbered slain, 
And still they are falling like winter rain ; 
Yet with fiercer zeal the living tread 
Is set like a ladder upon the dead. 

At length the besieged are giving way 
Beneath the charge of that terrible fray, 


* “Before sunsetting, chariots and troops of soldiers in their armour were seen running 
about among the clouds, and surrounding of cities.” Josephus. 
+ The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before that great and 
notable day of the Lord come.”—Acts, ii. 20. 
t “And at the ninth hour of the night, so great a light shone round the altar and the 
holy house, that it appeared to be bright day-time,”——Josephus, 
VOL, XLI.—-NO. CCXLIV, 21 
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Wasted with famine and faction within, 
Their strength is flagging, their ranks are thin ; 
But every sinew and nerve they brace 
To defend their fathers’ burial-place. 
Back to back, and hand to hand, 
At every house they make a stand, 
In desperate groups, tho’ oft renewed, 
They repel the charge of a multitude : 
Thousands around them are dead and dying, 
But yet no thought of retreat or flying. 
Thousands around them are charging amain, 
Yet as firm as a rock their bands remain ; 
But hark to that shout! The temple is fired, 
And with it each hope of success has expired. 
Back to the temple each warrior turns— 
A moment he gazes, as fiercely it burns, 
And vows that for every flame that arises, 
Tho’ torn every hope, every tie that he prizes, 
The Gentile’s last life-blood in torrents shall flow, 
Ere his shrine be disgraced by th’ uncircumcis'd foe. 


Viti. 


The shades of evening deeply fell, 
But shriller rose the battle yell, 

More deadly raged the fight : 
Beneath, the dead in frequent pile 
Marked where the Jew had stood a while ; 
Above, the temple blazing high 
Athwart the dark and lowering sky, 

Flung an unearthly light ; 

As when upon the foaming ocean, 
Lashed into wild tumultuous motion, 
The flames have clutched a gallant ship, 
With blood-red fang and fiery lip ; 
Around the eddying whirlwinds roar, 
As struggling with the billows hoar, 
While on the elemental fight 

The burning ship easts lurid light, 

As if the ocean, fire, and skies, 

Were battling for that stately prize. 
With dauntless front they bear the brunt 

Of that tremendous fray : 

Around their fane, with might and main, 

They keep the foe at bay. 

Despair has armed e’en woman's hate, 

The dying start to life, 

And summon all their ebbing strength 

To aid them in the strife: 

No craven shout for quarter rose, 

So sternly mute they face their foes ; 
E’en as the conqueror’s tread they feel, 
They gash the sinews of his heel. 


Ix. 


The tents are struck: the banners they pluck ; 
And back the long triumphant train 
Sweeps slowly o'er th’ ensanguined plain. 

Borne on palm-shaded car, like evening star, 
Imperial Titus led the foremost van ; 

Behind him came, like burnished flame, 

The golden treasures from the temple won ; 
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Next the long train to slavery borne, 
With feeble step, and look forlorn ; 

And Roman spears full many a one 
Flashed baclgto heaven the evening sun. 


A while they paused on Olivet, 
That gleamed ’mid ruins beauteous yet, 
When from the captive ranks there stepped 
An aged man, who long had wept 
O’er Israel's dark apostasy : 
His silvered locks hung o’er his lyre, 
As moved with melancholy fire, 
He flung a dirge unto the evening sky. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thy shrines are desolate ; 
The godless heathen revels now 
Where reigned thy God of late : 
Thy beauty, glory—all have left ; 
Thy sos are trom thy bosom reft. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

Thou’rt homeless, childless now, 
A widow in a stranger land, 

With slavery on thy brow: 
Gaunt Ruin sits upon thy throne, 
Where Solyman in splendour shone. 


How like a widowed mate she broods 
O’er her lost husband’s urn! 
Sackcloth and ashes wrap her limbs, 
Her cheeks the teardrops burn : 
Oh, turn thee to the widow's God, 
And kiss, oh humbly kiss, the rod! 


Awake, oh, God! awake, arise, 
And let Thy might appear ! 
Upraise Thy city from the dust ; 
Shiver the oppressor’s spear ! 
Arisé, efface their godless track, 
And bring Thy stricken children back. 


I see, I see the Bridegroom come, 
With myriad seraphim ; 

Around Him flock the seattered tribes, 
And loud hosannahs hymn : 

Beneath His plastic touch arise 

Another Salem from the skies. 


More fair she seems than earthly bride, 
The whole earth is her dower; 

And monarchs, humbled to the dust, 
Confess her heavenly power : 

Jehovah sits upon her throne, 

Where Solyman in splendour shone. 
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CLONMACNOISE, CLARE, AND ARRAN. 


PART II. 


Some of the readers of the Dusiin 
University Macazine may remember 
having accompanied me, in the month 
before last, to the Isles of Arran; and 
that, on my taking leave on that occa- 
sion, we had left the chief village of the 
island, Kilronan, and were on our way 
to Dun-Angus. It may also be in their 
recollection that we had already, on the 
middle island, visited Dun-Conor, 
a very grand example of the same 
species of building, also erected in the 
first century of our era, by another son 
of the Fir-Volg king, Uaithmore. Con- 
nor O'Brien, one of the great lords of 
Clare, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter, is confused in local 
tradition with this Fir-Volg prince, al- 
though twelve hundred years elapsed 
between their epochs. In fact, no 
distinct tradition of the Fir-Volgs re- 
mains in the islands; and but for the 
written records preserved in the book 
of Leacan, we should have known as 
little of these barbaric fortress-palaces 
as the Scotch antiquaries know of Dun 
Dornadilla, or the Burgh of Mousa. The 
traditions of the people of Arran are 
either hagiological, or have reference 
to the exploits of such personages as 
Croohore-na-Suidine O’Brien, Emun 
Laidir O’Flaherty, or Oliver Crom- 
well. The saints and their miracles 
supply the great historical topics of 
these simple people, as, next to the 
pagan fortresses and clochans, their 
ruined churches and sepulchral monu- 
ments constitute the main attraction of 
the islands for the ecclesiastical and 
architectural antiquary. And for any 
one imbued with these tastes, the way 
westward from Kilronan is, indeed, on 
both sides full of objects of curiosity. 

On the right, in the low tract be- 
tween the road and sea, are the remains 
of Manister Connachtach, with the 
chapel of St. Kieran. It was here the 
founder of Clonmacnoise disciplined 
himself for his subsequent mission on 
the mainland. If the reader have 
any curiosity in early Christian archi- 
tecture, I would direct his attention to 
this chapel, as a work of, I should sup- 
pose, the ninth or tenth century, not 


withstanding its added Gothic door- 
way. The east window exhibits an 
early and interesting attempt at deco- 
ration, being pillared externally, and 
having a scroll on the inside, terminat- 
ing in some rude symbolic representa- 
tions. Hard by are the ruins of Team- 
pul Assurnuidhe, with its wondrous 
bolaun or font, which always contains 
water, be the weather wet or dry. 
Colgan takes the name to be that of 
St. Iserninus, mentioned in the lives of 
Patrick ; but from the name given to 
the place at present, Teampul Sour- 
nich ni Cealla, I apprehend the saint 
was a female, and a daughter of the 
Hy-Manian family. Sourney’s font is 
a hollowed bowl of granite, overhung 
by ferns and underwood, and carefully 
covered over to prevent evaporation. 
When I saw it, it contained some 
much-soiled water, derived, as Mullen 
expressed it, and I dare say truly, 
**from the climate.” The church site 
itself is a mass of stones and bramble, 
but distinguished by the presence of a 
venerable thorn, one of the few trees 
on the island, and the haws of which 
are the largest I have ever seen. These 
brambly dells are, it appears, rich in 
rare ferns and other objects as inte- 
resting to the naturalist as their stone 
monuments to the historical student. 
On the left hand, at a little distance 
up the craggy ascent of the hill, which 
is crowned by the pagan fortress of 
Dun-Eochaill and the lighthouse, 
stands another of the little churches 
mentioned by Colgan, Teampul Cea- 
thair Aluinn, the Church of the Four 
Beautiful Saints. These Colgan states 
to be Fursey, Brandon of Birr, Conall, 
and Barchann. Fursey was the founder 
of the Abbey of Lagny on the Marne ; 
and no one, certainly, walking through 
the beautiful aisles and cloisters of that 
once sumptuous establishment, could 
suppose that so much ecclesiastical 
grandeur took its rise from these little 
Irish cellule, scarce better at their best 
than well-constructed hovels. Still 
more surprise would the visitor of the 
splendid French foundation expe- 
rience, were he told that Fursey’s at- 
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tachment to his Irish hermitage had 
brought him back to spend the evening 
of his life on those rugged crags, and 
to seek a grave under the rude pillar- 
stone which at a little distance still 
marks the sepulchre of the Four Beau- 
tiful Saints. 

The ** Church of Beauties” preserves 
its altar—a not inelegant piece of ma- 
sonry, with a corniced slab or top. A 
bracket, adorned with a corresponding 
moulding, projects from the wall at the 
north side, just above. A square hole 
in the centre of the altar slab may have 
received the foot of a cross. ‘The re- 
mains of an ogeed window, however, 
lying among the ruins, indicate a com- 
paratively recent period for these re- 
mains. Closely adjoining their cell is 
the equally diminutive and ruinous one 
of the Ladiesof Honour. Of these ladies 
I find no mention made in the books, 
About two hundred yards higher up 
the hill, stands one of those singular 
stone cave-houses illustrated by Pe- 
trie, called Cloghan-a-Phooha. This 
Cloghan differs from all others that I 
have seen or heard of, in being di- 
vided internally into two apartments. 
Externally the structure presents the 
appearance of a rude cairn, or pile of 
stones, about thirty feet in length and 
eighteen in breadth, by twelve or four- 
teen feet high. Two low doorways, 
like entrances to an artificial cave, in 
the middle of either side, admit to the 
interior, an oblong apartment twenty- 
two feet long by ten broad. One end of 
this space, about ten feet by seven, is 
cut off by a low cross-wall, having a 
doorway in the middle, and apertures 
serving as windows at either side. The 
inner apartment derives its light 
through these, and over the top of the 
cross-wall, from the outer one, but this 
latter enjoys no light save what enters 
by the low doors, The cross-wall may 
have been of subsequent erection, but 
it appears to be of contemporaneous 
workmanship. The roof of this singu- 
lar dwelling is formed by the approxi- 
mation of successive stone courses of the 
building, to within a couple of feet at 
the top, where it is covered in with 
flat stones. No trace of chimney, 
hearth, or window is discernible. The 
door towards the north is now blocked 
up by the fall of debris from above, but 
appears to have been formerly flanked 
by walls forming a little enclosure ex- 
ternally at each side. In many cabins I 
have observed the same arrangement 
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of two opposite doors, one of which, 
according to the quarter from which 
the wind blows, excludes the cold, 
while the other serves for the admis- 
sion of light. I find it hard to recon- 
cile myself to the idea that these were 
the dwellings of Christian ecclesiastics. 
They betoken far more of the power 
and energy of the Pagan period, when 
great fortresses were erected for the 
living, and great sepulchres for the 
dead. Mortar has been employed in 
all the early churches, but in none of 
these ; neither have I seen nor heard 
of any Christian symbol, such as a 
cross or other ecclesiastical token, on 
any of them. Yet from the situation 
of some of these, represented by Dr. 
Petrie, they appear to have formed 
portions of monastic establishments. 
O'Flaherty (West Connaught, p. 68) 
speaks of some of greater size than any 
that now remain. ‘‘ They,” he says, 
speaking of the Arran people, ‘“ have 
cloghans, a kind of building of stones 
layd one upon another, which are 
brought to a roof without any manner 
of mortar to cement them, some of 
which cabins will hold forty men on 
their floor ; soe ancient nobody knows 
how long agoe any of them was made. 
Scarcity of wood, and store of fit stones, 
without peradventure, found out the 
first invention.” Clochan-a-Phoohka 
would hold about twenty persons. It 
is not within any ecclesiastical pre- 
cinct ; and the same may be said of 
Clochan-a-Carrigy, illustrated by Pe- 
trie, which lies to the left of the road, 
beyond the creek of Kilmurvy,, at a 
still greater distance from any church. 
My own impression would be that 
they are gentile dwellings, found va- 
cant by the first Christian recluses, 
and by them inhabited for want of 
better. 

Proceeding towards the creek of Port 
Murvy, which penetrates a considerable 
distance into the island, we arrive at a 
series of wayside monuments, pillars, 
crosses, standing-stones, and cairns of 
modern as Well as ancient date, marking 
the boundary between the two divisions 
of the island, the southern pertaining 
to the monastery of Enda, at Killany, 
and the northern to that of St. Brecan, 
at the Seven Churches, lying about 
three miles north from Port Murvy. 
From the traditions of the islanders, 
as well as from some passages in the 
Acta, it would appear that this division 
was not effected without considerable 
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commotion. Deseending to Port Murvy 
we catch sight of Dun-, Angus, lying 
inward from the head of the vale, on 
the Atlantic brow of the opposite emi- 
nence. But before reaching Dun- Angus 
we have still further Christian antiqui- 
ties to encounter. 

Port Murvy derives its name from the 
Fir-Volg chief, Muirbheach Mil, some 
remains of whose Dun still encircle the 
precinct occupied by the Church of Mac 
Juagh. Teampul-Mic-Duaghis an edi- 
fice of the end of the sixth, or beginning 
of the seventh century. The Cathedral 
of Colman, the son of Duagh, on the 
mainland of Clare, was founded in a.p. 
610, and this church, probably, was 
erected at an earlier period of his la. 
bours. The body of the church is 
evidently the original building. It is 
of considerable size, and built of stones 
which in any other region would be re- 
garded as enormous. Four and five 
stones in length, and five and six in 
height, form some of the courses of the 
side walls. It is distinguished by the 
“flat rectangular projections or pilas- 
ters of masonry” at the angles, de- 
scribed by Petrie, in connexion with 
his illustration of the Church of Mac 
Dara. Mac Duach’s Church wears an 
iron aspect, as well on account of the 
rusty colour of the stone, as of the se- 
verity and solidity of the building. 
The east end of the original edifice has 
been thrown open, and a chancel has 
been added. The heavy limestone 
block, with its semicircular indentation, 
which formed the top of the original 
round-headed east window, still lies on 
the ground, at the end of the church; 
just as at Clonmacnoise, the stone 
which served the same purpose in the 
east window of the cathedral there, 
having been removed, to make way fora 
Gothic chancel, in the thirteenth cen- 


tury, has been preserved at the foot of 


the great cross, where it now serves as a 
species of chair-back within which rheu- 
matic patients repose their shoulders. 

The addition at Teampul Mic Duach 
is easily distinguished from the origi- 
nal building by the appearance of the 
masonry, as well as by the parapetted 
side walls rising, as I have already re- 
marked, to sogreat a height, forthe pro- 
tection of that end of the roof. A cairn 
and standing-stone, decorated with 


an ornamental cross, mark the grave of 


some unknown holy person, imme- 
diately in front of the western doorway. 
This church stands immediately be- 
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hind the farm-yard and offices of Mr. 
O'Flaherty, a gentleman of property, 
and magistrate, who may be regarded 
as the chief-justice and chancellor of 
the islands. 

Leaving the curtilage and grazing- 
fields of Kilmurvy, and turning to the 
left, we again ascend the rocky emi- 
nence, and after a walk of half-a-mile, 
reach the outer rampart of Dun-An- 
gus, a dry stone wall of about three 
feet in thickness. This circumvallation 
encloses a space of eleven acres. A 
similar wall on each side of the avenue 
flanks it onward from the outer en- 
trance to a second line of rampart, 
lying close to the main body of the for- 
tress. This second wall apparently 
consisted of a banquette and parapet, 
as it is built in two sections, each 
about four feet thick. All round the 
base of this second rampart, and ex- 
tending from it over the space between 
it and the outer wall, sharp-pointed 
fragments of rock are pitched on end, 
covering the whole surface with an 
abbatis of stone, so thick and intricate 
that even now it is with difficulty one 
can approach the place save by the 
avenue. This multitude of long grey 
stones, standing arrayed round the 
base of the fortress, like infinite head- 
stones of the dead, amazes and con- 
founds the eye. Within the second 
rampart, the space to the central for- 
tress is clear, and the avenue conducts 
direct to the entrance, which is still 
perfect, about the middle of the eastern 
front of the building. On a larger 
scale, it exactly resembles’ the low- 
browed doorway to aclochan, and must 
at all times have been entered on foot. 
Owing to the accumulation of debris 
at present, the visitor must climb in on 
hands and knees under the wide, mas- 
sive lintel stones. At the right, on 
entering, are the remains of a flight of 
steps conducting to the lower banquette, 
the form of which is with difficulty 
traceable among the masses of fallen 
stone. One or two other indications of 
stairs may bedetected ; but were it not 
for the very distinct construction of the 
rampart in three concentric sections, 
one would be at a loss to understand 
the principle of the construction. On 
ascending the mound, however, the 
three concentric walls are seen in per- 
fect distinctness, the middle one rising 
through the ruins of the other two, 
save in one or two points, where the 
exterior envelope still stands to near 
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itsoriginal height; but all are so shaken 
and disjointed, that heaps of the loose 
masonry slide down at every footstep ; 
and after a few years, I fear, the whole 
will be involved in undistinguishable 
ruin. These several circumvallations, 
and the ramparts of the inner fortress 
itself, abut on the verge of the cliff, 
which all along overhangs its base, and 
is constantly parting with fragments, 
that plunge into the depths of the At- 
lantic. It cannot well be supposed 
that the builders would leave one-third 
of the central area unprotected ; and as 
there is no fence whatever towards the 
verge of the cliff, and the walls are con- 
tinued close up to it, without any indi- 
cation of a regular termination, the 
inference can hardly be resisted, that a 


considerable portion of the area of 


Dun-Angus has been swallowed up in 
the sea, and that in process of time 
the whole will follow. Although it was 
moderate weather when I visited it, 
the Atlantic, breaking among the un- 
dercut cliffs beneath, sent up a sound 
like distant artillery. A log of timber 
from a shipwreck, jambed in a fissure 
of the rock, sixty or seventy feet above 
high-water mark, showed what the sea 
must be in time of storm. I quitted 
the dizzy, crumbling ramparts with a 
profound impression of. wonder and 
sadness. 

Turning northward from Dun-An- 
gus, a rough walk over crags and down 
rugged pathways, brought us to the 
minor fortress of Dun-Onagh, which 
is in somewhat better preservation, 
owing partly to its less exposed posi- 
tion, and partly to the more massive cha- 
racter of its masonry; and thence re- 
gaining the highway, which we had left 
at Port Murvy, proceeded to the Seven 
Churches, the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of St. Brecan. Dr. Petrie has 
given an engraving of the tombstone of 
Brecan, with its inscription, ci Brecani, 
and also of a singular spherical black 
stone, found in the saint’s grave, with 
the legend, or ar Brecain n'ailither— 
** Pray for Brecan, the Pilgrim.” It 
is startling to find these memorials of 
@ person who died in the early part of 
the sixth century. Of their authenti- 
city, there cannot be the least doubt: — 


“The monumental stone was discovered 
about forty years ago, within a circular en- 
closure, known as St. Brecan’s tomb, at a 
depth of about six feet from the surface, on 
the occasion of its being first opened to re- 
«ceive the body of a distinguished and popu- 


lar Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who made a 
dying request to be buried in his graye. Un- 
der the stone within the sepulchre there was 
also found on this occasion a small water- 
worn stone of black calp, or limestone”’ (being 
the stone with the second inscription above 
referred to).—Round Towers, p. 139. 


Brecan’s churches nestle, like several 
of the others, under the brow of rock, 
in aravine opening towards the sea. 
A well, springing forth at the foot of 
the crag, adds its inducement to those 
of shelter and accessibility. All the 
extremely old buildings have disap- 
peared, and the place at present shows 
the remains of an Irish monastic estab. 
lishment of, I should -suppose, the 
tenth or eleventh century. Two walls 
encircle the precinct, of which the in- 
ner one has been battlemented, and 
both preserve their ancient entrance- 
doorways, the external one being of 
the antique square-headed pattern, 
and the internal one semicircular. The 
tombs of Brecan, and of the Seven Ro- 
mans, and of certain ** Mainach” (Mo- 
nachi, I suppose), are the only inscribed 
monuments. In the west wall of the 
principal church, an inscribed stone has 
been let into the wall, which appears to 
be another monument of the same Bre- 

can. In the Continental churches one 
often sees the sarcophagi of early Chris. 
tians built into the walls; and the inser- 
tion of this stone in the Church of St. 
Brecan seems to be an example of the 
same practice. The principal church 
here has its chancel, and well-wrought 
semicircular chancel-arch, A capa- 
cious circular font is sunk on a level 
with the ground at the back of this 
building. All betokens a considerable 
advance on the rude condition of the 
first recluses. In the eastern portion 
of the cemetery, are pointed out the 
graves of certain unknown saints. One 
stone only in this precinct bears an 
inscription, that mentioned by Petrie, 
in memory of the Seven Romans. In 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the pas- 
sion for eremitical seclusion revailed 
to an extent that may be called epi- 
demical; and Gauls, Saxons, Romans, 
and Egyptians, males and females, 
wandered into different parts of Ire- 
land in search of solitude and its 
contemplative excitements. It might 
very well be called another Thebais, 
filled as it was with societies leading this 
kind of visionary and eestatical exist- 
ence. ‘To sit habitually on these rocks 
of Arran, and listen to the continuous 
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sound of the waves, were enough in it- 
self to throw the mind into a kind of 
trance open to the reception of a thou- 
sand fantasies. Certainly, there are 
other intoxications besides those of 
drugs and liquors, which unfit men for 
a useful existence, and are equally open 
to the reproach of selfishness. These 
islands, when Enda first obtained his 
alleged grant of them from Angus 
King of Cashel, had no population to in- 
struct—all the souls to be cured were on 
the mainland. Itseemsto have been sole- 
ly as a place of retirement for the indul- 
gence of contemplative gratifications, 
that Arran was selected by him and by 
his followers. Thence, indeed, they 
afterwards sent out ecclesiatics, who 
built churches and preached the Gospel 
for the people ; but here, as in all the 
othereremitical Lauras of Christendom, 
‘the objects immediately sought were 
retirement from the duties of social life 
and opportunity of visionary enjoy- 
ment. Curiosity and antiquarian zeal, 
and the fashionable character of the 
topic in certain circles, will render 
these places, wherever they remain, 
objects of increasing attention to tra- 
vellers; and as their true character 
becomes more generally known, it will 
probably shake, with a rude concus- 
sion, the fabric of Protestant opinion 
founded on the supposed perfection 
of the early Irish Church. Any Protes- 
tant who looks outside the Scriptures for 
corroboration of his faith, will find little 
to strengthen him in Irish ecclesiastical 
antiquity. He may see much to reflect 
on with philosophical profit; much to 
increase his respect for the historical 
traditions of a people whose annals are 
corroborated out of every corner of their 
island; but evidence of this kind he 
will find little to reflect on with com- 
placency. It is not surprising that 
the pursuit of this branch of antiquity 
has excited an alarm which manifests 
itself so palpably in one of our learned 
institutions. But it is surprising, that 
means more philosophical have not been 
resorted to for counteracting one of the 
necessary evils of increased knowledge ; 
and that the demonstrations elicited 
should have betrayed so much more of 
boyish petulancy than of the grave re- 
sistance of men of learning. The 
people themselves, so fine-natured, ge- 
nial, and intelligent, are more worthy 
of regard than all their monuments 
from the fifth century downward. The 
project of getting rid of such a people, 


with the view of supplying their places 
out of any other population, can only 
have been conceived in ignorance of 
what they are, or in the wantonness of 
a malevolent ethnological jealousy. 
The same obliging disposition that 
characterises the people of the less 
frequented islands, shows itself in 
equally amiable ways among the inha- 
bitants of Arran More. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Seven Churches they 
reserve a grateful recollection of the 
interest taken in the preservation of 
their antiquities by Dr. Wilde, during 
a visit to these islands several years 
ago. At his instance the fragments of a 
richly-sculptured stone cross, which 
had long lain scattered in different 
directions about the ruins, were brought 
together, adapted to one another, 
and laid in their places on a smooth, 
flat rock, forming part of the thresh. 
ing-floor of Martin O’Flaherty, the 
guardian of thernins. The fragments 
have been surrounded with a low wall 
of dry stone, to keep off the trespass of 
cattle, and are an object of much respect 
and the source of very grateful feel- 
ing towards their restorer. I also suc- 
ceeded in collecting from various quar- 
ters of the ruins and surrounding stone- 
wall fences, the fragments of another 
cross of greater dimensions, but ruder 
workmanship, which is now laid side by 
side with that restored by Dr. Wilde. 
On one side is a sculpture of the cru- 
cifixion, of extremely barbarous design ; 
the other is carved with knots and 
patterns of interlaced work of the 
usual kind. It is understood that the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853 will contain 
plaster casts of several of the most 
sumptuous of this class of monuments. 
They were the chief objects of sculptural 
ornamentation among the ancient Irish, 
as with the Scots, Manx, and Britons. 
Nothing of the kind, however, in other 
countries, can compare, either in size 
or richness of decoration, with the Irish 
crosses of Monasterboyce, Clonmac- 
noise, and Arboe, all of which will, it is 
said, be represented by accurate mo- 
dels in the “Darganeum.” The use of 
the interlaced pattern as peculiar to 
early Christian monuments, is by no 
means confined to the western parts of 
Europe; it figures on all the earliest 
Christian remains on the Continent, al- 
though, strange to say, its first appear- 
ance asan adjunct toarchitectural deco- 
ration, ison the palace of the persecutin, 
Dioclesian, at Spalatro. ‘That it 
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a peculiar significance, as employed in 


Christian art, would appear ighly 
probable, from the constancy with whic 
we find it repeated in manuscripts, 
shrines, and ecclesiastical utensils, as 
well as on stone monuments; but the 
meaning of this, and of the various 
other symbols employed in the same 
class of objects, is a subject of specu- 
lation too recondite to be more than 
glanced at in such a paper as this. 

It were tedious to enumerate the va- 
rious minor ecclesiastical sites pointed 
out in Arran; nor shall I task the pa- 
tience of the reader, by following Mr. 
Mullen on his tour of all the Teampuls 
and Manisters which the venturousanti- 
quary may still trace through their co- 
verings of bramble and nettles. The 
principal establishment of the south end 
of the island, however, remains to be no- 
ticed, where the successors of St. Enda 
maintained their rival monastery to that 
of Brecan. This Enda, or Enna, was 
son of the petty king of the territory 
of Oriall, and lived in the period im- 
mediately succeeding the mission of 
Patrick. His life, as preserved in the 
collection of Colgan, possesses more of 
the romance of early Christianity than 
is usually found in narratives of that 
kind. He had been educated as a war- 
rior; and after his father’s death, re- 
turning from a hostile expedition into 
the territory of some of his here- 
ditary enemies, in which he had been 
victorious, he chanced to pass by the 
cell of Fanchea, a female saint of that 
period, who appears to have resided 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Enniskillen. As he passed, he chanted 
a battle-song of triumph; and Fanchea, 
coming to the door of her cell, demand- 
ed wherefore did he disturb the quiet of 
her mind with those uncouth vocifera- 
tions. He said, ‘I have been aveng- 
ing the death of my father, as becomes 
a son, and I now sing my song of vic- 
tory, as becomes a warrior.” ‘ Know- 
est thou,” said Fanchea, ‘‘ where thy 
father now is?” ‘*I know not,” said 
Enda. ‘Thy father,” said Fanchea, 
‘¢is now in hell;” and immediately 
proceeded to paint the tortures of the 
damned in colours so vivid as struck 
the young prince with amazement and 
terror. Fanchea then varied the pic- 
ture with an equally lively exposition of 
the joys of paradise, and disclosed to her 
hearer the necessity and means of sal- 
vation. Enda, returning frequently to 
listen to her discourses, saw and loved 
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one of the sisterhood, by whom his 
passion was returned. Then Fanchea 
said to this sister, “* Whether would'st 
thou have for spouse this young king of 
Oriall, whom thou lovest, or that hea- 
venly King whom Ilove?” The nun, 
recalled to the obligation of her vow, 
replied, ‘whom thou lovest, him also 
will I love.” Then follows the por- 
tion of the tale, which, with other like 
incidents in the lives of Patrick and 
Columba, has given ground for some 
suspicions of a very dark character, 
as regards the means resorted to for 
illustrating the power of our early 
ecclesiastics :— 


‘Then said the holy virgin, ‘come with 
me into this chamber, that thou mayest rest 
a little while.’ And the young girl came, 
and lying on the bed, expired, and gave her 
soul to God, the spouse whom she had cho- 
sen. Then the holy virgin covered the face 
of the deceased sister with a cloth, and re. 
turning to Enda, said, ‘ youth, come and see 
the young girl whom thou desirest.’ Then 
Enda, with the virgin, entered the bed-cham- 
ber where was the dead sister ; and the holy 
virgin uncovering the face of the dead girl, 
said to him, ‘behold her whom thou desir= 
est,’” 


Enda, having been thus led to ems 
brace a religious life, is alleged to have 
journeyed to Rome, whence he return. 
ed, says tradition, accompanied by one 
hundred and fifty monks, about the 
year 580, and established himself here 
at the spot which still retains his name 
of Kill-any. If I were to indulge a 
conjecture as to the immediate source 
of Irish Christianity, I would say these 
very early monuments point rather in 
the direction of Greece than Latium. 

The island at this time appears to 
have been wholly depopulated of its 
Fir-Volg colony. We read of no occu. 
pants besides the religious, and occa. 
sional * gentile” visitants from the ad. 
joining district of Corcomroe, The 
captain of these pagans was one Cor. 
ban, and Enda, after some negotia- 
tions, so far won his respect as to be 
allowed the undisturbed possession ofhis 
desert. A nee dun cow, a relict, pro. 
bably, of the Fir-Volgic herds, afforded 
the chief supply of aliment for the first 
recluses. Enda’s Laura soonincreased 
to a considerable community ; and, ere 
long, disputes broke out between the 
recluses of the southern and those of 
the northern division of the island. The 
contest which ensued is still tradition. 
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ally remembered; and the locality al- 
ready mentioned on the road above Kil- 
murvy is pointed out as the spot where 
the rival brotherhoods contended. Some 
semi-circular tracks in the limestone 
rock are exhibited as the hoof-prints 
of the horse of some eminent person- 
age by whom the battle of the saints 
was composed. Tracks of this kind, the 
traces of some fossil of softer texture 
than the embedding limestone, occur 
in all directions through the district. 
The local tradition is confirmed by the 
written history; only, in the latter, 
Enda is induced by the exhortations of 
his old instructor and friend, Fanchea, 
to lay aside the pole with which he had 
armed himself for the fray, and remain 
within his cell while an incursion of 
certain lay depredators is going for- 
ward. Strange existence! Great 
must be the charm of solitude and con- 
templation that could withdraw a man 
from the haunts of social life to be par- 
taker of the little intrigues and petty 
embroilments of such a community; 
but in the age of Enda, it was a choice 
between bloodshed and rapine in the 
inhabited parts of the country, and the 
comparative security as well as seclu- 
sion and independence of a hermitical 
life in the desert. Enda’s original 
church has disappeared,and the blowing 
sands have quite obliterated the ceme- 
tery famous for its hundred and twenty 
inscribed tombs of saints, adjoining it. 
The foundation of his round tower, 
however, is still visible; and on the 
brow of the green eminence above, 
conspicuous against the sky, still stands 
the cell of Benignus, the most elegant 
and best-built, as it is the very smallest, 
cell in all Ireland. Twelve feet b 

eight internally, it is more like a sepul- 
chral vault than a house of worship. 
Its stone roof has now nearly disap- 
peared; but the great blocks com- 
posing its well-jointed walls and grace- 
ful Egyptian doorway defy the storms 
of thirteen centuries. It was evening 
when I visited the spot. I had come 
from Dhu-Cahir and the Atlantic side 
of the island over the intermediate 
tract of stone. These immense sheets 
of rock, ringing to the tread with a 
metallic sonorousness, cover all the 
surface with vast ridges and furrows, 
like the tillage of some extinct race of 
giants. ‘The hollow reverberations of 
the Atlantic, the lonely crumbling 
pagan fortress, and the utter solitude 
of the dark marble-ribbed desert over 
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which I passed, had combined to sad- 
den and depress my mind; so that, 
when at length we came forth on the 
verdant carpet that fringes the eastern 
brow of the desert, and stood beside 
this graceful little temple overlooking 
the green slope on which the herds of 
the village were assembled, lowing in 
the parting sunshine, the spectacle 
was attended with a sense of pleasure 
most grateful to experience. The 
sun had set before I left the spot, 
having traced in the indistinct light 
on a square monumental stone 
under the little eastern window, in- 
scribed in large, deep-cut Greco-Irish 
characters, the single word cari, 
The tomb ‘ of the dear one” could not 
have been erected in a spot better cal- 
culated for serious and tender contem- 
plation. [returned by the little hamlet 
of Killaney. This luckless spot suf- 
fered about a year since a terrible ca- 
lamity. The men and youths of the 
village, to the number of fourteen, had 
repaired to a flat projecting rock to 
fish, and were engaged in angling from 
this natural platform, when one of 
those sudden waves which sometimes 
start up capriciously in the Atlantic, 
rolled in and swept them all away. 
There was scarcely a house in the vil- 
lage that had not lost a father, a son, 
or a brother ; and the little place, as [ 
passed through, seemed so widowed 
and desolate, that I had no care to in. 
spect its once proud castle of Ardkeen, 
which, in the crown-grants of lands in 
Connaught, plays the same conspicuous 
part as * our Castle of Dublin” does in 
grants in capite in Leinster. 

Having now exhausted the sights of 
Arran of the Saints, I procured a stout 
hooker, the St. Margaret, Patrick Gill 
owner, to convey me to New Quay, on 
the south side of the Bay of Galway, 
that I might have an opportunity of see- 
ing ‘‘the white-stoned slippery region of 
Burren,” and of inspecting the ruins of 
the Abbey of Corcomroe. Enjoying 
a favourable wind, we made New Quay 
in arun of four hours, passing close 
under the bare, round-backed stone- 
mountain of Blackhead, and the castle 
and picturesque creek of Ballyvaughan. 
The arm of the sea on which New 
Quay is situated, is that which yields the 
well-known Red-bank Burren oysters. 
It is a far-winding, shallow estuary, se- 
parated from the external waters of 
Galway Bay by the low peninsula of 
Curran Ruadh. The beach on the sea- 
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ward side of this peninsula retains the 
name of Traigh-Chairan, or Kieran’s 
Strand, being pointed out by tradition 
as the place whence the saints of Arran 
used to set sail on their voyages to the 
sacred island. 

On St. Kieran’s festival a singular 
commemoration of him and his com- 
panions’ voyages is kept up here, called 
Snay-/inach, or the Swimming Fair. 
The peasantry bring down their horses, 
and with them swim about the strand, 
in honour of the saints of Arran. It is 
at least a salubrious custom, whatever 
may be thought of its spiritual utility. 

On the landward side of the estuary 
rises a considerable mountain, the base 
and lower slopes of which are clad in 
the delicate green peculiar to the lime- 
stone formation; but the summit and 
upper declivities are covered with the 
grey shingle, which forms so large a 
proportion of the surface of this rocky 
region. New Quay consists of a few 
bathing lodges, frequented chiefly by 
the citizens of Galway, whose town and 
shipping can be discerned across the 
bay at a distance of about ten miles. 
There is but little timber in the dis- 
trict, and the place has a windy and 
bleak, although clean appearance. 
There is no hotel, nor any means of 
procuring horses or vehicles nearer 
than Ballyvaughan ; but a walk of a 
couple of miles by a good road, con- 
ducts round the northern base of the 
hill I have mentioned, to a scene which 
would well repay a much more trouble. 
some pilgrimage. Behind the moun- 
tain the vale expands round the head 
of another estuary, penetrating inland 
from the side of Ballyvaughan, also fa- 
mous for its oysters, and comprising 
the famous creek of Pooldoody. ‘The 
fertile area is surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, more or less enveloped 
in the same grey covering of limestone 
shingle. Where the vale withdraws 
round the inland base of the first- 
mentioned mountain, midway on the 

green declivity, overlooking the land. 
locked valley, stands the great ab- 
bey of the O’Briens. There is no ad- 
joining cemetery. The pasturage sur- 
rounds it on all sides close to the 
walls, and perhaps the bulk of ‘e 
building strikes the eye as greater on 
this account; for, after the diminutive 
eells of Arran, it appears as mighty a 
structure externally as it has been 
sumptuous and splendid within. No- 
thing, indeed, can afford a greater con. 
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trast, than the little unadorned manis- 
ters of Kieran and Carnach, and the 
Manister Mor of Corcomruadh, with 
its stone-ribbed chancel vault, its ela- 
borate undercut mouldings, its tombs, 
and effigies, and fresco polychrome. I 
had often heard of the tomb and marble 
efligy of Connor O’Brien, the son of the 
founder, and at once distinguished it on 
the north side of the chancel. Some 
object formerly issued from the mouth 
of the efligy, which local tradition al- 
leges was a tobacco-pipe! I believe 
the same statement is also found in 
books of authority. Whatever the ob- 
ject may have been (and those familiar 
with the symbolical representation of 
the thirteenth century will probably 
agree that it was not a tobacco- pipe), 
it ; has been broken away, but the figure 
is in other respects little injured. 

As the only existing effigy of a native 
Trish prince in his proper costume, this 
figure of Connor O’Brien is of singular 
interest. Donogh Carbreach O’Brien, 
father of Connor, and founder of the 
abbey, was the first who sunk the royal 
style in the humbler title of Lord of 
Thomond. He flourished at the period 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and, 
dying in a.p, 1242, was succeeded by 
Connor. Donogh appears to haye been 
a munificent and splendid prince. He 
himself dwelt in a ‘* palace of a circular 
construction,” being no other than a 
rath or earthen fortress, at Clonroad, 
now Ennis; but his skillin architecture, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, was dis. 
played in many stone castles, bridges, 
and churches. The founder of the 
abbeys of Holycross and Corcomroe, 
whether he lived in a stone castle or an 
earthen rath, was no mean mason, 
Thomond, at this time, included all 
North Munster, from Cashel and Birr 
to the Atlantic, including the populous 
city of Limerick, where the chiefs of 
the O’Briens, if they had preferred a 
stone-built mansion, might easily have 
lodged themselyes. On his father’s 
death, Connor, who continued to reside 
in his earthen palace, was inaugurated 
after the manner of his ancestors, at 
Moy-adha, near Kilrush. ‘* He was,” 
says the native chronicler, “ a most 
fortunate and auspicious prince ; there 
were peace, ease, and wealth, plentiful 
and cheerful Sem, open n liberality, fes. 
tive mirth, and benefactions through- 
out all the territories of his kingdom. 

. «+ The greater part of the peo- 
ple of the south of Ireland put them. 
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selves under his protection, on account 
of the greatness of his actions, and his 
extraordinary gifts from the Holy 
Ghost: for he was a man of a graceful 
and majestic aspect—of great strength 
and agility of body — of great vigour 
and fortitude of mind, and also of a 
noble and princely bearing . .. . 
Not a day nor an hour passed, since he 
came of age to handle or bear martial 
arms, during which he was not medi- 
tating and endeavouring, by all possible 
means, to free his countrymen from 
their slavery. ‘There was not an ani- 
mal or creature under heaven he held 
in such hatred and abhorrence as the 
English offspring; nor did he suffer 
one of that nation to inhabit the size 
of the smallest hut of his territory.” 
Under the sway of this fortunate 
prince, the Thomondians increased in 
wealth and courage ; andin a.p. 1252, 
deputed Connor’s eldest son, Tiege, to 
represent the southern half of Ireland, 
at a conference with the chiefs of the 
northern division for the election of a 
supreme king, under whom the united 
strength of the island might be em- 
ployed for the expulsion of the invaders. 

If this meeting, which was held on 
one of the narrow channels of Lough 
Erne, had terminated in the election 
of a monarch, it probably would have 
changed the whole complexion of our 
history ; but the mutual jealousies of 
the north and south prevented any 
election, and Tiege returned to Tho- 
mond, where in two years after he died. 
This affliction preyed deeply on the 
mind of Connor; he became remiss 
and apathetic ; and several of his vas- 
sals taking advantage of his apparent 
imbecility, withheld their tributes. 
Connor, to compel the payments of his 
rents, sent out one force, under the 
command of his younger son, the 
**broad eyed” Brien Roe, into the 
eastern part of his territory, and him. 
self assumed the leadership of another 
band, which was destined to distrain 
the lands of the O’Loghlens, and other 
feudatories of Corcomroe and Burren. 
The driving of cattle for rent is at no 
time a very civilised proceeding ; but 
we do not often hear of such a levying 
of distresses as was made on this occa- 
sion by Connor Brien. ‘* Connor, ac- 
companied by his numerous household 
and domestic guards, together with the 
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heroic Kinel Fearmac (the O’Deas), 
under the command of Donogh O'Dea 
and the renowned O’Hehir, marched 
to the upper territory, to reduce its 
inhabitants to obedience. As they pro- 
ceeded towards Dubh Gleann, north- 
wards, they left the country in red 
flashes of flaming fire, and in pillars of 
darkening smoke after them. When 
they passed Beal-an-Clogaid, west- 
ward, making their way by the sea, 
northward, Connor Carrach O’Loghlen 
with his partisans and forces came 
against them, on which occasion a fu- 
rious and obstinate battle was fought 
between them; and Connor O’Brien 
was killed, with many more of his peo- 
ple, in the year of Christ, 1267. His 
body was nobly and honourably in. 
terred in the Abbey of East Burren 
by the monks of that convent, who also 
erected a grand marble statue to his 
memory over his grave.”* This is the 
effigy of which I have been speaking, 
and which still remains, with one slight 
mutilation, entire in the chancel of 
Corecomroe. The countenance corres- 
ponds with the language of the family 
poet; the features are large, placid, 
and regular; the hair, divided on the 
centre of the forehead, is arranged in 
curls which descend on each side to 
below the ear; the face is all shaven; 
the neck bare; a low coronet covers 
the top of the head; the body is clad 
in a flowing surcoat, fastened at the 
throat by a plain band; the left hand 
laid on the breast, holds a chain de- 
scending from the neck ; the right arm 
is stretched by the side; the feet are 
clad with shoes open over the instep, 
and fastened by a strap and buckle 
round the ankle ; the legs which, above 
the ankle, are concealed by the flowing 
surcoat, appear to be clad in hose. 
There is no belt, sword, or other wea- 
pon. The feet;rest on a triple-branched 
fleur-de-lis; the whole aspect of the 
figure bespeaksa very different character 
from that usually ascribed to the native 
Irish potentate. Some broken remains 
of the effigy of Connor’s lady, or coun- 
tess, may still be traced, built into the 
adjoining monument of the O’ Loghlens, 
The head is gone; but the form of the 
robe is still discernible; a border of 
embroidery surrounds the throat, and 
is carried down each side of a square- 
stepped opening and slit in front. No 
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trace of saying barbaric appears in 
either; both effigies are recumbent— 
that of Connor being protected by an 
arched niche, and low plain pediment. 

Strange to say, there is no printed 
memorial of these eminent persons, 
beyond the entries of their ascensions 
and deaths in the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters.” Yet, throughout the north 
of Clare and the Isles of Arran, the 
people are familiar with the name of 
*‘ Croohore-na-Suidine ;” and a poor 
woman who craved charity at the 
abbey could point in the direction of 
Beal-an-Clogaid and Park-na-Suidine, 
where he met his death upwards of 
six hundred years ago. In Arran he 
is remembered as a great builder and 
warrior, and in the middle island they 
make the mistake of ascribing the 
erection of Dun-Conor to him, instead 
of to Conor, son of Uaithmore the 
Fir-Volg, twelve hundred years before. 

But it is time to give some account 
of the building which contains these 
interesting monuments. It is an aisled, 
cruciform church of large size. The 
chancel end alone appears to have been 
vaulted, the nave and transept being 
now unroofed. The style is the 
pointed Gothic of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, with some traces 
of the earlier taste in the round-headed 
windows of the lateral chapels. The 
east window comprises three elegant 
lancet opes with one pointed window 
above. A herring-bone moulding, 
deeply undercut, surrounds the lancet 
heads. The zig-zags are in black 
marble, and the traces of red fresco 
are still observable underneath. The 
roof is divided by vaulting ribs of 
very elegant workmanship, the central 
transverse rib displaying the same rich 
pattern with the window-heads, with a 
rich rosette in the apex, but all cut in 
white freestone—Caen stone I should 
suppose. But it is on the columns of 
the chancel arch that the builder 
has displayed his taste and resources 
to the greatest advantage. Nothing 
can be seen, from Canterbury to 
Rosslin, more elegant than some ‘of 
these capitals. eaves, fruit, and 
the pendant bells of umbelliferous 
flowers are mingled with a grace 
and delicacy that cannot be surpassed. 
One capital in particular excited my 
admiration. 
the overhanging flowers of the water- 
lily bursting with their seeds. The 
lower members of the capital are com- 
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sed ofthe rocket-shaped seed-vessels, 

he stems rising to support the hang- 
ing blossoms unite and symmetrise the 
whole. Two highly decorated lateral 
chapels open at either side of the 
chancel out of the transepts. Their 
columns are also highly decorated, but 
in a more severe style, the human face 
being introduced on two of the capitals 
with stiff Lombardic accessories. A 
richly-flowered moulding, very boldly 
undercut, decorates the arch of the 
northern chapel, which has been con- 
verted into a burying vault for the 
family of Moran. There is, as I have 
said, no external cemetery ; and the 
consequence is, that every inch of the 
internal space is piled with graves. 
Scores of bleached skulls lie in all 
directions; some piled in corners, 
others tossing about the stone-crowded 
area. All are of the same type—long, 
capacious, but chiefly developed be- 
hind. The only lofty skulls I noticed 
were those of females. It is the form 
of the native Dal-Cassian head to this 
day: but heads of the same type may 
be seen in the first ranks of every pro- 
fession in Ireland; and nowhere have 
I met men more frank, courteous, and 
intelligent than the native people of 
this part of Clare, though condemned 
by phrenological decree to perpetual 
barbarism. 

Amid the multitude of gravestones, 
T looked in vain for those which might 
have covered the warriors buried here 
after the great battle of Doolen; but 
they have been heaped, flagstone upon 
flagstone, so thick, that there is no 
seeing beyond the memorials of the last 
generation. Here again I have to 
speak of an event of considerable his- 
torical importance, of which there is 
no printed record. Yet it determined 
the fate of the Dalcassian tribes for 
many generations; and here, by the 
tomb of the last of their great princes, 
it may not be unfit to give some ac- 
count of it. 

The ‘‘ broad-eyed” Brien Roe was, 
as I have said, the second son 
of Connor, and, after his father’s 
death, was duly inaugurated at Moy- 
Adha, and took up his residence at 
Clonroad. His nephew, however, 
Turlogh, son of Tiege of the Con- 
ference, or Tiege ‘‘ Narrow- Water,” as 
he is called, having been fostered among 
the most warlike of the northern fami. 
lies, laid claim to the principality, and 
by their assistance expelled his uncle. 
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Thereupon Brien Roe fled to Cork, 
where he solicited the aid of Thomas 
de Clare, a soldier of fortune, to rein. 
state him in his lordship, offering as a 
reward the territory of Tradree ex- 
tending from Limerick to near the river 
Fergus. De Clare, another Strongbow, 


— the terms, raised an army of 


Anglo-Norman adventurers in Cork 
and Desmond, and returning with 
Brien. a.p. 1277, expelled his rival, and 
erected for himself, in the midst of the 
territory he had so acquired, the 
lofty and strong keep of Bunratty. 
Brien having bartered his indepen- 
dence for the possession of a despised 
authority; shortly after met the fate he 
might have expected, having been put 
to death by De C lare within the court- 
yard of his newly-erected fortress. 

Turlogh now succeeded to the Irish 
lordship; but De Clare having ob- 
tained a grant from the Crown of 
all Thomond, recoiiciled himself with 
**the dun-haired” Dermot, son of 
Brien, and setting him up as a rival 
candidate, divided the Daleassians into 
the distinct and hostile factions of 
Clan-Turlogh and Clan Brien Roe, in 
the expectation of seizing the whole 
territory from whichever should succeed 
in extertitinating the other. ‘The final 
struggle between these infatuated rivals 
did not take place till 1317. The 
Clan-Turlogh, the night before the 
battle, encamped here, sleeping ‘in 
the grand, purple-marbled abbey, and 
in the polished, starry, and ornamented 
cells.” The battle was joined in the 
neighbouring valley of Dubli-glinn, and 
évehtuated in the total defeat of the 
the Clan Brien Roe. The slain chiefs 
were buried in the abbey, under 
“squared and flowered” flag-stone 
tombs, and the common soliliers ‘cast in 
a dyke, with a mound heaped over it. 

The victors, contrary to DeClare’s cal- 
culations, proved too strong for him 
also; and, leaving Bunratty in flames, he 
was obliged to recross the Shannon, in 
1818, resigning the territory of Tho- 
mond to the sovereignty of the 
O'Briens, and the “ wars of Turlogh” 
to the celebration of their bard, Mac- 
Craith. 

Apart from its historical associations, 
the scene itself is one of singular inte- 
rest. The sutrounding pastures are 
among the best in this country of sweet 
grass: Some of the tillage lands have 
borne s0 many crops of grain i in succes. 
sion without manure, that I esitate to 


commit myself to the number I heard 
stated on the s The view over thé 
wide, green valley i is uninterrupted by 
trees. All the surrounding features 
are on a great scale, and the grey 
shingle-covered mountain-slopes lie far 
enouzh from the eye to derive a har- 
monising tint from the air. On the 
slope of the hill behind the abbey, 
about 200 yards from the walls, is the 
focus of a marvellous echo, which 
mimics the tone of the speaker, while 
it repeats the words of a short sentence, 
in a really exquisite manner. 

Leaving Connor O’Brien to rest 
under the splendid fane raised by his 
father, I left the comparatively modern 
abbey to visit the “old” church of 
Ought-mama, about a mile distant on 
the upper verge of the green land, 
where a few steps might bring the 
meditative recluse into the stony desert. 
Here we are again in the midst of 
Cyclopean gables and Egyptian door- 
ways, massive and unimpaired as the 
first day the huge blocks that form 
them were erected. Here also we find 
again the single stone which formed 
the arch of the criginal east window, 
carefully deposited at the doorway, 
while the whole of the original east 
gable has béen removed, to make wa 
for a tenth or eleventh century thatioe!, 
Of the additional part, the chancel arch 
and some foundations alone remain, 
but quite enough to show, by thie dif- 
ference of masonry, that they belong 
to a more recent period. The same 
alteration appeats to have been made 
in the Cathedral of Glendalough ; and, 
generally, it would appear that the very 
old Irish churches consisted of one 
apartment without any division. The 
western doorway of Ought-mamia is one 
of the most massive and imposing of 
those slope-jambed entrances, made fa- 
miliar to us by Petrie’s illustrations. 
It lias probably stood for near thirteen 
centiiries, and seems capable of stand- 
ing for thousands of years to come. 

The desert of 8tone, stretching froni 
behind Ought-mama up the acclivity 
of the Corrin mountains, gives place 
on their flat summits to a rough pas- 
ture, which extends to the eastern 
verge of the district where the thoun- 
tain chain stoops suddenly in a long 
precipice, running north and south 
over the vast level plain of Kiltartan. 
The margin of the plain, to within a 
short distance of the foot of the preci- 
pice, is composed almost wholly of the 
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flat, bare limestone rock. In the inter- 
mediate space is a tract of meadow and 
pasture, looking greener by the contrast ; 
and here nestling at the foot of the cliff 
stands the hermitage of MacDuach, 
with his holy well and penitential sta- 
tions. The capricious fountain has de- 
serted its ancient spring, and now 
bubbles up outside the sacred enclo- 
sure. The ruins are not remarkable 
for anything but their seclusion ; for, 
even from the brow of the mountain 
above, the eye cannot discern a human 
habitation, save at a distance of many 
miles on the plain; and in the little 
amphitheatre below, nothing is to be 
seen but the green grass, the grey 
walls of living rock, and the vault of 
the sky. One great flat tract of rock 
in the stony desert outside has been 
long celebrated in our Irish hagiology 
as the scene of one of MacDuach’s 
chief miracles. The tracks and in- 
dentations with which all this limestone 
district abounds, happen to be par- 
ticularly numerous here, and from a 
fanciful resemblance to cups and dishes, 
and the hoof-tracks of horses, have 
given occasion to a legend sufficiently 
puerile to excite a smile, yet vivid 
enough to have held its place in the 
traditions of the people for more than 
a thousand years. ‘The story is, that 
Guaire, King of Connaught, feasting 
at Gort, and bethinking himself of 
MacDuach and his disciples, then fast- 
ing in the desert of Burren, ejaculated 
a pious wish that the viands just set be- 
fore him were rather placed before the 
holy man and his companions, who so 
much more needed such a repast. The 
wish was no sooner uttered than grati- 
fied. A band of angels immediately 
transferred the feast through the air to 
this natural rock table, where some 
indentations of the surface preserve 
the form of tlie plates and dishes, and 
other caprices of the disintegrated 
limestone indicate the _hoof-tracks 
and foot-marks of the king’s dogs 
and horses, arrested by preternatural 
power in their pursuit of the fuga- 
cious banquet, while their masters were 
compelled to witness at a reverent 
distance the consumption of their 
viands by the son of Duach and his 
holy company. The spot has borne 
its present name of Boher-na-mias, or 
the “* Road of the Dishes,” for perhaps 
a thousand years; and the tale of King 
Guaire and his courtiers is as fresh in 
the mouths of the peasantry at this 
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day as it was when first committed to 
writing by the chronicler in Colgan, 
Seeing how little change that long 
lapse of time has made in these parti- 
cular indentations, one cannot but re- 
flect with amazement on the ages that 
must have elapsed since the first disin- 
tegrations of the limestone surface, the 
gradual extension of which has worn 
and honeycombed it into the multitude 
of fantastical forms which it every- 
where assumes. By what a slow 
process has the earth been formed 
which now sends up those tufts of sue- 
culent grass out of every crevice, and 
makes even Boher-na-mias pasturable, 
though at a little distance seemingly no 
more than a bare floor of marble! But 
it is not alone in these minor peculi- 
arities of the surface that this lime- 
stone formation is remarkable. The 
whole tract from Gort to Blackhead is 
full of the most singularfreaks of nature, 
as well on the great scale as the small. 
Just south of MacDuach’s cell, an out- 
lying ridge of the Slieve Corrin chain 
runs into circular stepped and terraced 
formations, so strongly resembling hill- 
forts, that but for their bulk one might 
imagine every hill-top crowned with a 
huge ee fortress. One of the 
most singular spots in this singular 
country is the valley of Glencolumb- 
kille, at the northern extremity of 
which this hermitage of MacDuach is 
situated. Surrounded by these scarped 
and terraced eminences crowning its 
grey rocky boundaries of mountain, it 
subsides into a green hollow, dotted 
with holly, and hazel, and mountaii 
ash, which at some not very distant 
time has formed the demesne of a large 
castle of the O’Loghlens. The ruined 
and ivy-mantled castle stands on @ 
green knoll rising out of the hols 
low, overlooked by crags and terraces, 
but out of bow-shot, so that we 
must not despise the military en- 
gineering of the founder. The 
O’Loghlens must have been a family 
of great power in this district. No 
fewer than twenty of their castles aré 
enumerated in the barony of Burren in 
the survey of Clare of the time of 
Elizabeth, referred to in the former 
part of this paper. It may enable us 
to form a pretty accurate estimate of the 
wealth and population of the county 
at that time, to know that the total 
number of castles of men of the rank 
of chiefs, specified in the survey, is 187. 
Looking at the remains of these fort-. 
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alices now, one cannot suppose that the 

roprietary who occupied them were 
ess wealthy than the class who form 
the present upper class of gentry; and 
at present the number of justices of 
the peace for the county, who may be 
taken to represent the class in ques. 
tion, is 120. The condition of the la- 
bouring poor is probably much the same 
as it always was, save that, perhaps, 
when a lord proceeds to distrain for hig 
rents, he does not now deemit necessary 
to carry fire and sword through the land 
of the defaulters. 

Emerging from Glencolumbkille, and 
taking the road to Kilfenora, which 
leads over the high table-land of Carn, 
we enter on a wilderness of rock and 
bog, full of deep holes, fissures, caverns, 
and underground water-courses; and 
abounding with foxes, badgers, and 
weasels. The general level is about 
six hundred feet above the sea, but in 
one place the surface sinks to about 
half that elevation ; and here, through 
a course of half a mile, a considerable 
river runs on the surface, issuing from 
a cavern at one end, and absorbed in a 
cavern at the other. A chapel, a police 
barrack, and two cabins, constitute the 
town of Carn, seated in the centre of 
this rough territory. As the traveller 
proceeds westward, the surface becomes 
still more rugged and stony, and the 
course of the subterraneous waters still 
more capricious. Through all this lime- 
stone country in the west of Ireland, 
from Castlebar to Killaloe, every one 
is familiar with the periodical floodings 
of low-lying tracts, called turloghs, 
In almost all these the waters rise from 
springsand fissures, and return by the 
way they came, being evidently the 
overflow of internal reservoirs. At 
Kilcorney, in the district of which I 
now speak, was one of these turloghs, 
fed by internal accumulations, which 
used to burst forth with unaccountable 
violence. ‘The philosophical Dublin 
apothecary, Charles Lucas, addressed 
an interesting account of it to Sir Hans 
Sloane, in 1736. He describes the 
district as being “that part of which 
it is reported that Oliver Cromwell 
said (he should have said Ireton) that 
he could neither see water enough to 
drown a man, wood enough to hang a 
man, or earth enough to bury a man 
in.” He then gives this account of the 
Cave of Kilcorney :— 


“ The place is a pretty low valley in com- 
parison to the hills that surround it, The 
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entrance is into the east end of it (for it lies 
east and west) about midway. There are 
the ruins of an old church, and a little west- 
ward of it an even plain, of about an acre of 
ground ; on the north side of which, under a 
steep rugged cliff, lies the cave. The mouth 
of it is level with the plain, about three feet 
diameter. It has been much larger, but was 
blocked up with lime and stone, which plain- 
ly appears still, but to what purpose is not 
known. Some conjecture it was an attempt 
to restrain the great flux of water, ; but the 
fabulous natives, who tell numberless ro- 
mantic tales of it, say it is a passage to the 
antipodes, and that a stud of fine horses have 
been seen coming out of it very often, to eat 
the corn sown in the valley. They further 
add, that many stratagems have been tried 
to catch some of them, but, with the loss of 
some men’s lives, they could catch but one 
stone-horse, the breed of which being very 
valuable, they say is kept to this day by 
O'Loghlen, which with them is a kind of ti- 
tular king that they pay great respect to. 
But to return to the cave. When you pass 
this narrow entrance, it grows much wider 
and loftier. The floor is a pretty even rock, 
from two to four or five yards over; but 
when passed, the floor is plain and even as 
before, for about two hundred yards, which 
is the farthest that any one known has ven- 
tured into it. For my part, I did not pass 
this pit, but have seen several that did, whose 
veracity I can depend upon. Most people 
that have gone into it, went by a thread or 
clue ; others have carried a bundle of straw, 
and dropped it by the way to guide their re- 
turn, which seems altogether unnecessary, 
there being no windings or chambers through- 
out of any extent. It is all over, even in the 
depth of winter, as dry as any place of the 
kind under ground can be; and, what seems 
very prodigious is, that it often pours forth 
such a deluge as covers the adjacent plain, 
sometimes with above twenty feet depth of 
water, The times of its overflowing are uncer- 
tain and irregular, Sometimes it does not 
happen above once in a year or two, but 
most commonly three or four times a-year. 
It is sometimes observed to succeed great rains 
and storms, though it often happens without 
either. 

“ The neighbouring inhabitants are alarm- 
ed at its approach, by a great noise, as of 
many falling waters at a distance, which con- 
tinues for some hours before, and generally 
all the time of the flood. 

“The water comes forth with extreme ra- 
pidity from the mouth of the cave, and likewise 
from some smaller holes in the low ground, at- 
tended with a surprising noise ; it flows for a 
day or two, and always returns into the same 
cave, and partly into the small holes from 
whence it was observed to come before, but 
with a more slow and tardy course. The wa- 
ter is of a putrid quality, like stagnated pond- 
water, insipid as spring-water. It always 
leaves a filthy, muddy scum upon the ground 
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it covered, which greatly enriches the soil. 
It has been known sometimes (though rare- 
ly) to overflow and ebb in six hours’ time, 
but in a much less quantity. 

“‘ There is neither river nor lake anywhere 
in that part of the country, and it is above 
six miles from the sea, There are very near 
it several much lower valleys, in which 
there is no appearance of water, unless a lit- 
tle rain-water collected in a pit, in the fis- 
sure of a rock, or the like."——Phil. Trans. 
1738, 40, p. 360. 


What, indeed, becomes of all the 
water that falls on this area, is a ques- 
tion admitting of a good deal of spe- 
culation. Noriver—at least no stream 
at all worthy of the name of a river— 
tlows, sub dio, out of it ; and, although 
the upper waters of the Fergus may, ‘to 
some extent, be derived from the eas- 
tern margin of the district, the volume 
of that river is quite inadequate to the 
drainage of so large a surface. At 
present the flow of water, wherever it 
goes to, lies deeper than it formerly 
did, as appears by the drying up of 
many springs and turloghs, this of 
Kilcorney among the number. The 
scarcity of water is, indeed, at present 
a serious evil in many parts of the 
barony. At Kilfenora, the town well, 


covered in by Donatus Mac Donogh, 


in 1687, “by episcopal permission,” as 
a Latin inscription informs us, is so 
scantily supplied in summer, that the 
water has to be caught guttatim in 
cups and porringers. 

Close to Kilfenora is one of those 
stone-plashed, Cyclopean fortresses si- 
milar to Dun-Angus, called Caher- 
Flaherty. Its dimensions are not com- 
parable to those of the great Arran 
citadel ; but the arrangement of the 
ramparts and the distribution of the 
stone caltrops, if I may use the ex- 
pression, in thespace between the body 
of the fortress and the outer circumval- 
lation, are the same. Kilfenora is a 
small and declining place. ‘ The rea- 
son,” said my guide, in his Irish idiom, 
‘* that is leaving the poor so badly off 
in this place, is the goodness of the 
land.” And it is quite true. The 
land is so excellent for pasturage, that 
it cannot be had for tillage. The rock 
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surface here has almost entirely disap- 
peared, and the eye ranges, refreshed, 
over wide tracts of green, dotted with 
sleek herds, but barren of that first and 
most important of all produce, a com- 
fortable peasantry. 

In descending from Carn to Kilfe- 
nora, the road leads by the fine old 
castle of Leimaneagh, or Horseleap, the 
chief residence, until within the last 
century, of the feudalized O’Briens. 
They appear to have levied toll here, 
as well as on several of the other lead- 
ing roads in the vicinity. The pillars 
of their gates are still standing in 
three or four places. One of the 
O’Loghlens, that race whose here- 
ditary mission it seems to have been 
to curb the ambition of the dominant 
family, resented this encroachment on 
the public rights, and, at the head of a 
suflicient force, probably the last private 
levy for a warlike purpose ever made 
in Ireland, prostrated the gates and 
established the freedom of these high- 
ways ever since. The lords of Leima- 
neagh have left behind them an unen- 
viable character for tyranny, and their 
ladies have not been more fortunate in 
their reputation for female virtues. 
The name of the place has fastened on 
one of these princesses the principal 
part in a terrible tragedy, terminating 
with the escape of her intended victim 
by a wonderful leap of his horse ; but 
every castle of Horseleap has the same 
story, and the name for a locality is 
not an unusual one. 

Kilfenora possesses one very fine 
sculptured cross, and several other 
objects of antiquarian interest ; and 
the whole of the parish of Noughaval, 
in which it is situated, abounds with 
monuments of pagan and early Chris- 
tian times ; but by this time I appre- 
hend the reader will have had enough 
of antiquities, and will not be indis- 
posed to see his travelling companion 
safely established on the mail-car to 
Ennistymon, whence a similar convey- 
ance will carry him to Milltown Mal- 
bay, and atwo hours’ further drive 
deposit him, a stouter, if not a wiser, 
and certainly not a sadder man, for his 
ramble, at Kilkee. 

8. F. 
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ARCHYTAS AND THE MARINER. 
MORAT. OD, 1. 28, 
(See DUBLIN UNiversiry MaGazine, January, 1853, p. 90.) 


MARINER. 


Thee of the sea and land, and unsummed sand, 
The Mensurator, 

The dearth of some poor earth from a friend’s hand 
Detains, a waiter 

For sepulture, here on the Matine strand ; 
Nor aught the better 

Art thou, Archytas, now, in thought to have spann’d 
Pole and Equator ! 


ARCHYTAS. 


The sire of Pelops, too, though guest and host 
Of Gods, gave up the ghost : 

Beloved Tithonus into air withdrew : 

And Minos, at the council-board of Jove 
Familiar once above, 

Hell holds; and hell with stark embrace anew 
Constrains Panthoides, for all his lore, 

Though by the shield he bore 

In Trojan jousts, snatched from the trophied fane, 
He testified that death kills nought within 
The man, but nerve and skin, 

But bore his witness and his shield in vain : 

For one night waits us all; one downward road 
Must by all feet be trod ; 

All heads to Proserpine at last must come: 
The furious Fates to Mars’s bloody shows 
Cast these: the seas whelm those : 

Commixed and close the young and old troop home. 
Me also prone Orion’s comrade swift, 

The South-wind, in the drift 

Of white Illyrian waves caught from the day : 
But, shipmate, thou refuse not to my dead 
Bones and unburied head, 

The cheap poor tribute of the burial clay ! 

So whatsoe’er the East may foam or roar 
Against the Hesperian shore, 

Let crack Venusia’s woods, thou safe and free ; 
While great God Neptune, the Tarentines’ trust, 
And Jupiter the Just, 

With confluent wealth reward thy piety. 

Ah! would thou leave me? wouldst thou leave, indeed, 
Thy unoffending seed 

Under the dead man’s curse? Beware! the day 
May come when thou mayst suffer equal wrong: 
Give—'twill not keep thee long— 

Three handfuls of sea sand, and go thy way. 
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Dead to infliction, tothemselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 


Wuen America threw off the yoke 
of England, and appeared (as one of 
England’s greatest poets, perhaps too 
flatteringly, describes) — 


“ A Pallas armed and undefiled,” 


it was shortly discovered that a spirit 
had been raised, over which the exor- 
cist had but small control. Inflated 
with pride, the majority of the people 
could not be brought to tolerate mo- 
derate views of constitutional govern- 
ment; abhorring everything connected 
with the name of Britain, and utterly 
disgusted with any notions savouring 
at all of antiquity, they recoiled from 
the hereditary ideas of the mother 
country, and sneered at her time- 
honoured institutions. The spirit of 
private interest ruled; and the only 
means of satisfying the ambitious crav- 
ings of individuals, was to proclaim a 
democracy, so that each man, consider- 
ing himself, Dei gratid, one of the 
SOVEREIGN people, might quietly fall 
down and worship in his own person 
the lawful successor of his deposed 
Majesty, George III. 

The spade of reform was called for 
to level every little antique excrescence, 
and to batten it down. ‘Supremacy 
of kings and parliaments” had been 
undermined, and had fallen to the level 
of a ** supremacy of the people.” ‘The 
Church, the law, primogeniture, grades 
of society, were all squeezed flat, and 
nothing further remained but to keep 
the heavy-shod multitude dancing on 
the graves, lest those ancient spectres 
should once more arise to affright the 
land. 

This last recreation the citizens of 
the United States heartily enjoy. The 


Goes all decorum.” —SHAKSPEARE, 








middle of the nineteenth century be- 
holds them sedulously keeping down 
all attempts at a resurrection of 
English customs, laws, manners, and 
ideas. 

Most people are aware that America 
is a republic consisting of a number of 
states, which, although they regulate 
their internal affairs, are yet subject to 
federal control. 

The legislative power in each state 
is vested in a governor, senate, and 
representatives ; while that of the 
Union is vested in a President and 
Congress, consisting of senators and 
representatives. 

The frame-work of the federal go- 
vernment may be said to be analagous 
to that of the government in each 
state. In details, however, differences 
exist. 

The senate and assembly of delegates 
in each state are elected by the same 
people in the same way. The senato- 
rial body is always smaller than the 
other; it is generally elected for a 
longer period. In some instances the 
senate and representatives only meet 
biennially, as in the cases of Louisiana 
and Florida. In these two states, the 
senate are elected for four years, the 
representatives for two. In others, 
as in the State of New York, they 
meet annually; the senate being elect- 
ed for two years, and the representa- 
tives for one. 

Congress, as has already been said, 
also consists of a senate and house of 
representatives. The senators may be 
said to represent states ; the repre- 
sentatives, people.* Congress regu- 
lates the number of people returning 
a representative. While New York 





* The present representatives are in the proportion of one to 70,680. 
of senators at present is sixty-two—viz., two for each of the thirty-one states. 
ber of representatives, about two hundred and twenty. 
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sends thirty-four of these, the State 
of Delaware sends only one to Con- 
gress. 

Neither assembly has precedence ; 
but the senators* are chosen for six 
ears, the representatives for two. 
nome must pass through both 
houses, but may be introduced in 
either one or the other. At the head 
of the senate is the Vice-President of 
the United States, who, however, has 
only a casting vote; and at the head 
of all stands the President, but with- 
out a vote, and excluded from Con- 
gress. The chief magistrate has, how- 
ever, his veto; still, a majority of two- 
thirds against him will render it of no 
avail. Elected by the people, he is 
responsible to them. Power he has 
none, but he retains some shadow of 
regal authority in being invested with 
the nominal command of the army 
and navy, and in possessing a certain 
amount of patronage. t 

When it has been stated that muni- 
cipal bodies, counties, townships, &c., 
manage their own internal affairs— 
that the state legislature only concerns 
itself with the interests of the state ; 
and that Congress regulates only the 
federal business—as, for instance, fo- 


reign relations, gran regulations, 


import duties, sale of public lands, &c., 
a suflicient outline will have been given 
to gratify the uninitiated with a slight 
insight into the mysteries of govern- 
ment in the far-famed transatlantic 
republic. 

et us look for a moment at the po- 
litical position of some of the different 
functionaries, 

With regard to the President; in 
the first place, he is elected by the 
popular voice. 

any evils necessarily attend elec- 
tions of this kind. In no country is 
the great body of the people properly 
qualified to judge of the merits ef the 
candidate who comes before them to 
court their suffrages. It is quite im- 
possible, indeed, that the lower classes 
of society can enjoy such a degree of 
enlightenment as to be safe from the 
influence of the demagogue, who is 
ever on the watch to turn to his own 


account those prejudices which are the 
natural companions of poverty and in- 
digence, and which must ever haunt 
the humbler walks of life. Penury 
will always look askance at wealth ; 
and it is but reasonable to expect, that 
men who follow those trades and call. 
ings which, so far from being connected 
with ideas of dignity, are rather asso- 
ciated in the mind with what is low 
or contemptible, may sometimes regard 
with envy the distinctions of their 
more fortunate fellow-mortals. What, 
then, is the result to be expected from 
elections of this kind? That the dest 
men will be raised to power? On the 
contrary, there is too much reason to 
fear that, in most cases the artful and 
designing intriguer—the man destitute 
of principle or manly independence— 
the man who will not hesitate to work 
upon the blind jealousies and brooding 
animosities of the low and the ignorant, 
and who will stoop to the grossest 
flatteries to effect his purpose—there 
is reason to fear that this man will be 
the successful candidate. 

Tn vain is it asserted, that the supe- 
rior education and enlightenment of 
the American population obviates ail 
difficulties, and renders the system 
with them not only safe, but desirable. 
As to education in the United States, 
it is not carried to such an extent as 
some would have us suppose. As far 
as reading, writing, and arithmetic go, 
the majority have perhaps made some 
degree of proficiency. But there are 
many lures from the path of learning ; 
and although much public money is 
expended on public instruction, there 
is reason to believe that, beyond the 
bare rudiments of knowledge, little is 
taught. Those speculative urchins 
whom the traveller sees running over 
a wide-spread territory in search of a 
livelihood, show but too plainly that 
primer, slate, and copybook are early 
discarded, and that the school of the 
busy world is considered the best se- 
minary for the youth of America. 

As to enlightenment, in no country 
in the world, perhaps, are the great 
body of the people less open to reason, 
or more swayed by prejudice. That 


* They are divided into three classes, one of which vacate their seats at the end of two 
years, another at the expiration of four, the remainder sit for the whole term. 

t De Tocqueville furnishes the inquisitive with extensive information on the subject of 
the American democracy ; but the conclusions which he draws appear to me to be often singu- 
larly at variance with the facts which he produces, 
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this is the case, a brief perusal of their 
public journals, or a moment’s atten- 
tion to their favourite speakers, will 
show. 

To learn the results of popular elec- 
tion, alike on the elector and the 
elected, in the United States, and to 
discover that integrity and indepen- 
dence must be largely sacrificed on the 
part of the individual who seeks the 
favour of the multitude, we have only 
to glance across the water when the 
presidential election is going on. Every 
stimulant, no matter how injurious, is 
applied to the popular mind, and na- 
tional vanity and malignity are alike 
recklessly excited, if suited to the 
exigency of the moment. 

That a system false in theory 
should fail also in practice, is not sur- 
prising. It would be an easy task to 

rove that America does not elevate 
er best men to the highest offices of 
state. Nay, so far from elevating her 
best men to stations of honour, we 
should rather say that she degrades 
what she should exalt; that she robs 
her natural nobility of its escutcheons, 
privileges, and dignity, and obliges 
the hearts “ pregnant with celestial 
fire,” to keep pent up within, that ge- 
nial warmth which might have glowed 
to the lasting benefit of society. 

With respect to the limited period 
for which the President is elected, it 
must be said, that the advantages de- 
rived from this provision of their con- 
stitution are very questionable. It 
cannot be denied, first of all, that a 
periodical revolution is by this means 
entailed upon the country. Scarcely 
have the contentions of party subsided, 
before the whole drama has to be re- 
enacted ; and the war of opinions, the 
strife of tongues, and the fierce clash- 
ings of rival factions are again stirred 
up, to the distraction of domestic 
affairs, and to the peril of public order. 

Whether we contemplate the fact, 
that when the President sinks into 
obscurity, a whole tribe of officials 
share his fall, and a new set, probably 
unacquainted with the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, rise up in their stead ; whe- 
ther we consider the unsatisfactory 
position in which he is placed by the 
reflection, that in a very short time he 
must resign his post in favour of a 
successor entertaining, perhaps, oppo- 
site opinions; or whether we look upon 
his four years of public service as a 
term devoted (as it too commonly is) 
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to the purpose of courting popular 
favour (not without a view to re-elec- 
tion), we cannot fail to observe most 
palpable defects, counterbalanced by 
very few advantages. 

“‘ Why, then,” it may be asked, 
«* do not evils so great effect their own 
cure?” To this it may be replied, 
that the system is in some measure in- 
debted for its present stability to the 
feebleness of the power entrusted in 
the hands of the executive. In their 
dread of regal authority, which goes 
so far as to divest the high magistrates 
of all insignia of office, and of all 
those accompaniments of state, which, 
though trifling in themselves, are the 
natural pageantry of constituted au- 
thority—the Americans have cherished 
every kind of device and contrivance 
which may humiliate those who i 
sonate ‘the powers that be.” Like 
Oriental despots, they will have none 
about their court who will not humbl 
bow to a supreme will. ‘Vox populi 
vox Dei,” is thundered in the ears of 
the servants of the public, and at their 
peril will they disregard it. 

He, then, who has been nurtured 
beneath the sceptre of an Old-World 
monarchy—who has imbibed the pre- 
judices of his forefathers, and has been 
taught to believe that ‘‘ There’s a Di- 
vinity doth hedge a king” — must 
surely contemplate with something 
akin to indignant surprise the position 
of the American President, for, in 
sober truth, he possesses less indepen- 
dence than any of those citizens of 
that republic of which he is the nomi- 
nal head. 

Obliged to stoop to every low arti- 
fice to win the popular applause—con. 
demned to go with the tide, which he 
is unable to stem—shut out from the 
debates of the legislative assemblies— 
without prerogative, and actually lia- 
ble to be tried for treason—what is he 
but the creature of the multitude ? 

Everything is so arranged as to keep 
him in remembrance of his servitude, 
The generous spirit of the constitution 
has taken care to rob him of the dig- 
nity which it so liberally confers on 
every private individual. It is the 
proud boast of the American citizen, 
that he is “just as good as the Presi- 
dent,” and that he disdains to uncover 
his head, or touch his hat, to the re- 
presentative of royalty. 

So far, indeed, from appearing soli- 
citous to pay a courteous deference to 
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constituted authority, these strange 
descendants of ours seem as if they 
thought, that in order to avoid servility, 
it is necessary to indulge in the most 
obtrusive familiarities; and that to 
behave with barbarous rudeness is the 
true way to maintain proper dignity. 

A short acquaintance with American 
manners will satisfy the sceptical on 
these points; and it will be at least 
conceded, that their methods of offer- 
ing civilities sometimes partake of a 
strange character. 

Behold that tired and jaded indivi- 
dual, stepping, almost unnoticed, on 
board the steamer to go up the Hudson; 
observe the unobtrusive manner in 
which he seeks a corner, and a chair 
for himself. Who he is, as soon as 
we are under weigh, both you and he 
shall find out. Well; steam is up— 
freight all on board, and black men 
hustled ‘‘for’d” (this being a free state), 
to the tune of d dnigger. Weare 
off. The passengers—and the boat is 
crammed with them — have clustered 
themselves into a dense knot. In an- 
other moment the knot is unravelled, 
and a small portion of it, in the shape 
of a deputation, approaches the tired 
and jaded individual, who turns out to 
be the President of the United States. 
The reason he looks so tired is, that 
he has been holding a levee at the 
Astor House all the morning, and has 
received (most unwillingly) a visit from 
half New York. He will have to hold 
another instantly. 

Dragged up on to his legs, and wedg- 
ed and jammed into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, he must now preserve 
the perpendicular until every dirty 
ragamuflin on board shall have put 
forth a begrimed paw—washed some 
weeks ago, in a very distant township 
—and shaken him by the hand. 

There he shall stand; while, at the 
first landing, half the passengers go 
out, and as many more come in to 
make up the deficiency—all insisting on 
tormenting the people’s head-waiter. 
There he shall remain: for all the way 
up the river, and at every wharf, jetty, 
and pier, fresh relays of loyal citizens 
will turn up, by the dozen, by the score, 
and by the hundred. No rest or peace 
for him until they reach Albany, unless 
the steamer blows up, or he (the Pre- 
sident) tumbles down from sheer ex- 
haustion, and faints. 

The same observations which apply 
to the chief magistrate, may be re- 
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peated with reference to other mem- 
bers of the legislature. All are kept 
under the espionage of the people 
—all have to mould themselves sub- 
missively to the wishes of their consti- 
tuents. Merit is seldom rewarded by 
a seat in Congress; and, strange as It 
may appear, even wealth stands in the 
way of preferment. The people are 
afraid to trust those over whom they 
cannot have entire control; the daily 
stipend, and the prospect of place, 
under these circumstances, become the 
lure for needy adventurers, and for 
men who desire less the public good 
than the advancement of their own 
private interests. The House of Re- 
presentatives is made up from the in- 
ferior classes of the people—scores of 
obscure attorneys find their way into it. 
Report says that many of the enlight- 
ened delegates are tyros in the arts of 
reading and writing, and make but 
poor attempts at orthography. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the 
title of representative is not a pass- 
port into the exclusive circles of polite 
society. Nor is it surprising that such 
is the case, as from all we hear, the 
debates of the lower house, must some- 
times assume a very singular charac- 
ter. Honourable members, in the 
heat of argument, have been known to 
introduce the subject of “ gouging,” 
to level revolvers, and brandish bowie- 
knives. Feet and fists have been 
raised, blows have been struck, and 
administrative noses have been pulled. 
Perhaps these matters may be settled 
by the explanation that they were only 
intended in a Pickwickian sense, or, 
perhaps, they may lead to further 
atrocities; but, can the most ardent 
admirer of a republic assert that such 
proceedings accord with the dignity of 
a legislative assembly ? 

The Senate boasts of greater regard 
to decorum. I have, indeed, heard it 
affirmed that its tout ensemble is more 
imposing than that of the British House 
of Lords. But, when such an asser- 
tion is made, it is only fair to ask 
whether peers of the realm were ever 
known to emulate, in the Halls of St. 
Stephen’s, the heroism of the Ameri. 
can senators, Foote and Benton, who, 
producing their pistols, attempted to 
turn the senate-house into an arena for 
single combat ? 

A remarkable feature of democracy 
is its tendency to invert the order of 
things. Where we might expect to 
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find authority, there we find submis- 
sion; where submission — authority. 
Hence, the highest departments of 
state are the weakest, and as we de. 
scend in the scale, power proportion- 
ably increases. In the United States, 
the minor departments are the most 
vigorous. It is in the townships that 
the chief business of the country is 
transacted. There the people meet, 
and, by common consent, determine 
at once the amount of taxation to be 
levied, and the purposes to which it is 
to be applied. 

Here we may discern the sovereignty 
of the people ; this principle is carried 
out to a dangerous extent in every 
thing. It infringes on the sacred pro- 
vince of justice, and usurps its prero- 
gative. What safety is there for that 
man who offends “the people’? To 
whom is he to turn for redress? The 
very judges owe their places, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the popular 
votes.* The prisons are not safe; 
have we not heard of bolts and bars 
broken, and of doors knocked in, in 
order that the mob may anticipate the 
law, and exercise their tender mercies 
upon the reprieved criminal, by putting 
a speedy termination to his sufferings— 
Mr. Justice Lynch stalking stealthily 
through the forest with his rifle—the 
burying alive of negroes, and the ge- 
neral oppression of that unfortunate 
race, carried on in free as well as slave 
states, and the shameless robberies 
committed on the red lords of the 
forest, who are driven like wild beasts 
further and further from the haunts of 
the white man, and compelled to ac- 
cept in lieu of vast tracts of territory, 
the few worthless trinkets and gew- 
gaws which are pawned upon them by 
men professing to be of a superior 
race? All these abuses show how pow- 
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erless is democracy, alike to punish or 
protect, and how poor a substitute is 
the majesty of the people for the ma- 
jesty of the law. 

But the one principle is still upper- 
most. A solemn law abolishes the dis- 
tinctions of rank, and puts its ban 
upon patents of nobility.f The me- 
mory of services rendered to the state 
is no more to be perpetuated by here- 
ditary honours, and the publie bene- 
factor is to carry to the grave all me- 
mentos of public gratitude. 

Primogeniture,t too, being erased 
from their code, generations are left 
without their natural landmarks, and 
each wave of time rolling over these 
shifting sands, obliterates nearly all 
traces of the past. ‘There can be no 
permanence in a state of society where 
property is perpetually dispersed, and 
where the levelling principle is kept in 
active existence. Again, in aiming & 
blow at privilege, our neighbours have 
done no better than toarray classagainst 
class. Can an aristocracy sub rosa 
look with favour on those who heap 
scorn and hatred on their names, and 
who force them to keep within doors 
all badges of superiority? No; in 
vain shall we look for harmony where 
a cold policy has broken up the bonds 
of mutual dependence. 

In the ecclesiastical establishments 
of America, we may discern the same 
all-powerful democratic spirit. The 
constitution may be said to ignore re- 
ligion, for it is the great maxim of the 
people that religion and government 
are mutually independent.§ Undoubt- 
edly, this is the worst feature of des 
mocratic government. To separate 
government and religion, is to separate 
man and wife. Religion should re- 
fine government, and government 
should support religion. It is folly to 


* It isa singular provision of the constitution, that a judge may dispense with a law which 


he deems unconstitutional. 


That is to say, which infringes on the rights of the people. 


Tt Art. vii. section 9.—Constitution of United States. 
} The denial of the rights of primogeniture is one of the principal articles of the demo-~ 


cratic creed, 


never enjoyed any degree of stability since. 


It is the very germ and nucleus of revolution. 
ditary right, perpetuated the principles which oyerturned the monarchy in 1789. 


France, in discarding here- 
She has 


When she annuls the law which enforces the 


equal distribution of property amongst the children, she may once more take her old place 
amongst European powers; for the acknowledgment of the rights of primogeniture will 
call back to the throne her ancient line of kings, and restore the scutcheons of her old 
nobility. 

§ “No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office of public trust 
under the United States.” 


“* Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion.”——Constitution of tha 
United States. 
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suppose that either can with safety be 
independent of the other. Even the 
heathen nations of antiquity were 
aware of this, and they accordingly 
maintained a religion of the state. 

The amount of injury done by this 
erection of popular will above more 
elevated standards, can scarcely be es- 
timated. The Church and the State 
alike feel the evil influence; while a 
selfish, worldly, and unstable spirit per- 
vades the laws, religion is turned into 
a trade by the establishment of a vo- 
luntary system. The clergy are 
elected by, and are made responsible 
to, the people. The natural re- 
sult of this is, that the clergy are de- 

rived of their proper independence. 
fn vain do the advocates of the system 
point to apostolic times, and claim, as 
a precedent, the example of the first 
preachers of the Gospel. ‘The inspired 
disciple, speaking tongues which he 
had never learnt, and astounding the 
heathen world by raising their very 
dead to life, cannot properly be placed 
on a level with the modern pastor. 
The former might accept alms without 
detriment to himself or to the donor, 
while the latter, whose mission is less 
clearly divine, incurs the risk—when 
placed in similar indigent circum- 
stances—of sacrificing hisintegrity, and 
of being obliged to follow where he 
cannot lead. Another consequence of 
subjecting the clergy to the law of 
popular election is, that the relations 
which ought to subsist between the 
clergy and their flocks are utterly de- 
stroyed. In the United States the 
former are bound to the latter oniy by 
civil contract. The cure of souls is 
seldom confided to the same man for 
more than a few years. The pastor 
does his work for stipulated wages, and 
when his lease expires goes about his 
business. No provision is made for his 
old age, and when his time is up he is 
no longer thought of. It is, perhaps, 
on this account that the adopting and 
renouncing of holy orders is so common 
in America. 

Men who had previously been en- 
gaged in trade often suddenly adopt 
the gown and as suddenly relinquish it 
for the garb of the layman. But the 
worst result of the voluntary system is 
that it opens the door for designing 
men who, by leading the evil passions 
or practising upon the fears of their 
flocks are prepared to sacrifice every 
consideration of duty to that of interest. 
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It offers a premium for speculative dis- 
covery, and stimulates sectarian rivalry. 
Men are encouraged to broach the 
wildest theories, in the hope of rivet- 
ting the attention of the public by the 
sheer extravagance of what they pro- 
pound, for, in the chaos of opinion 
which is engendered, boldness of as- 
sertion attaches to itself an unreal im- 
portance, while truth, more sober and 


retiring, passes comparatively un- 
noticed. ‘To establish a system of re- 


ligion which is built on a false founda- 
tion, or to oblige men to have faith in 
a creed which notoriously outrages 
reason, is scarcely more dangerous in 
its results than to put all religions, 
whether rational or not, on the same 
footing. The state ought to call to its 
aid that system which appears to bear 
the most decided impress of truth— 
otherwise society will suffer. Spiritual 
despotism, in various forms, will arise, 
and that which is most tyrannical 
will have the greatest sway. In the 
gloom of doubt and uncertainty caused 
by the want of some acknowledged 
standard of truth, shadowy systems 
force themselves upon the attention, 
something in the same way as objects 
looming through nocturnal darkness 
arrest the eye. It is impossible to look 
on many of the sects which in America 
are so busily employed in extending 
their influence, in any other light than 
as so many schemes for enslaving the 
mind. Itis said that the madhouses 
of America contain a very large num- 
ber of patients who have been driven 
intoa state of insanity by the harangues 
of fanatical preachers. Have we not 
all heard of the Millerite prophets, 
announcing the final judgment of the 
world for some near approaching day, 
obliging their dupes to dress in ** ascen- 
sion robes,” in order that they may be 
in readiness to ascend to heaven, and 
then proclaiming the postponement of 
the event to a future period, when the 
appalling excitement must be again 
stirred up ? 

What also can we think of the Dru- 
idical rites which, under the name of 
** Revivals,” are carried on in the re- 
cesses of the wilderness, where fires are 
lighted, platforms are erected, and 
furious harangues are delivered amidst 
the dread solemnity of a midnight 
forest scene ? What can we say of the 
eo of temperance societies which 
evel their anathemas against moderate 
drinkers, and actually go so fur in 
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some instances as to interfere with the 
sacraments, and deny the cup to the 
laity? And lastly, what can we say of the 
rising importance of those Mahometans 
of the new world, whose Koran is the 
Mormon Bible and whose prophet is 
Joe Smith? Are these things, and such 
as these, to be received as signs of a 
healthy religious liberty ? 

If they are, the sooner we envelope 
ourselves in the darkness of the middle 
ages the better, for the triple tiara of 
Rome and the turban of Mecca for- 
merly afforded about as much comfort 
and support to the weak and feeble- 
minded, and protected about as well 
the sacred treasures of truth. 

Religious absolutism is steadily mak- 
ing progress in the United States; 
rising from a forced equality, intole- 
rance will, in all likelihood, reign tri- 
umphant at some future period. Rome* 
flourishes in the forests of the New 
World ; and the Baptist and Methodist 


denominations — systems bearing a 


strong resemblance to Popery in many 
points, especially in their restless spirit 
of proselytism—carry the day over all 
other sects of Protestantism. 

It may not be granted by all, that 
what we may call religious democracy, 


or the levelling of all religions, leads to 
despotism, in the same manner as de- 
mocracy in civil affairs. But there is, 
at least, very tolerable ground for the 
assumption. The problem in America 
remains to be solved, nevertheless it is 
to be doubted whether the admirers of 
an anti-Church and State government 
may not be finally disappointed in their 
sanguine anticipations of success. Suf- 
fice it to say, that on the whole, there 
is at present not much to call for con- 
gratulation. Were the “pilgrim fa- 
thers” to rise from their graves, they 
would, doubtless, be vastly surprised at 
the want of uniformity among their 
descendants, and the multitudinous di- 
visions into which the religious world 
is rent, and, worst of all, at the la- 
mentable declension of orthodoxy in 
that very part of America where the 
severe disciples of Calvin thought to 
have built up an almost infallible 
Church. New England is now the 
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stronghold of a creed which robs the 
Saviour of mankind of His Divinity, 
the university founded by the Puritan 
settlers has become Unitarian, and one 
of the most eminent preachers of New 
England weekly tells his congregation 
that the miracles of Christ were tricks 
of legerdemain ! 

While despotism has a tendency to 
debase, democracy may be said un- 
duly to exalt the subject. Where there 
is no head (the people being the sup- 
posed source of all power), a man na- 
turally turns to himself as the centre of 
the political system ; he spurns the idea 
of a superior, because that idea robs 
him of his sovereignty ; he is as jealous 
of his rights as any eastern potentate. 
It is the self-sufficiency of the genuine 
Yankee which so much offends the 
European. With what contempt does 
he regard the institutions of all other 
nations! With what serene satisfac- 
tion does he contemplate his own! 
These emotions may be traced in the 
habitual expressions of his countenance, 
and though he will sometimes surprise 
you by depreciating his country, you 
have only to acquiesce in his animad- 
versions to discover that his modest 
position was only assumed for the pur- 
pose of extracting a compliment. Yet, 
for all this, his patriotism carries him 
no extravagant lengths. His pertina- 
cious loyalty to his national institu- 
tions derives its intensity principally 
from the consideration that he derives 
much of his personal consequence from 
them. 

The view may be a mistaken one, 
but it certainly appears that demo. 
cracy is most unfavourable to the 
growth of virtue. ‘Every man for 
himself” is its motto. Public secu- 
rity is based upon private interest, 
and justice is only upheld by a sys- 
tem of espionage. Generous and lofty 
sentiments languish and die under 
such conditions. ‘Smart men” you 
may have, but heroes will be rare. 
The domestic sphere is the garden 
of the affections; the nobler part of 
our nature is nourished in that soil. 
But democracy, which makes havoc 
of human institutions, does not hesitate 


* Tt is an error to suppose that despotism is the only form of government which favours the 


development of the Roman Catholic religion, 


In America, Ultramontanism affects to sym- 


pathise with democracy. Those who believe that Rome can, chameleon-like, change its hues, 
will not be surprised to see the “Scarlet Lady” choosing a suitable colour as a head dress, 


and adopting the ‘ bonnet rouge.” 
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to invade more sacred demesnes. Its 
influence is felt even in the family 
circle. By encouraging the selfish 
principle, it destroys at “the very out- 
set the ties of human fellowship, and 
establishes a republic amongst blood- 
relations." A gregarious 
existence is one result of this. It is 
because home has few charms for them 


that Americans are in the habit of 


crowding together by whole families in 
hotels. 

The fact that each individual is, 
more than in any other country, 
thrown upon his own resources, may ac- 
count for the remarkable 
character in America. Minds there 
seem to have been stereotyped, and 
men and women resemble machines. 
Youcontinually hear the same thoughts, 
and observe the working of the same 
ideas.t Few dare to stray from the 
beaten track. A baneful influence on 
talent as well as on character is exerted. 
This is particularly remarkable as re- 
gards literature. If an American de- 
sire to take his place in the Old-World 
catalogue of authors, he must ignore 
the New. It would seem, indeed, that 
to remain American in ideas, is to re- 
main in obscurity as an author; and 


that to gaze admiringly on the stars of 


the Union is as injurious in its effects 
as to stare intently at the moon, 
Literary blindness is the penalty in- 


* In this kind of levelling down to one standard even sex is confounded. 
to usurp the place of the lords of the creation. 
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curred. In support of this theory, it 
may be remarked that the two writerst 
who reflect the greatest honour on the 
Republic, pay no homage to its genius 
I believe it might safely be asserted 
that democracy has benefited no 
branch of knowledge. It favours no 
art, and throws light on no science.§$ 
The Great Industrial Exhibition did 
not show that the Republic had made 
any extraordinary advancement in the 
useful arts. Canada got before her in 
the race, although she came armed 
with revolvers, and was led to the 
charge by daguerreotyped generals. || 
There is, in fact, but one pursuit 
which democ racy really favours—the 
pursuit of gain, as if the happiness] 
of man were bound up in his money- 
bags ; it appears to be the sole end and 
aim of that system, to facilitate the 
accumulation of wealth. The Americans 
have brought back the age of gold in 
a different sense.** Without wishing 
to cast too severe a stigma upon our 
neighbours, we must confess that ‘‘ the 
golden calf” has perhaps a more nume- 
rous and devoted body of worshippers 
in their country than in any other. 
Even human life sometimes weighs 
light when balanced in the scale against 
the doll: ar. ‘To what other cause > than 
a too ardent love of gain, can we at- 
tribute the reckless spirit of specula- 
tion so often displayed? If it were 


Women seem 
It is well known that at the present day a 


considerable number of American ladies are struggling for what they call “the rights of 


wemen,” 


by which they mean the right of governing men. 


The fairer portion of humanity, 


in fact, hold that they should no longer be immured within doors, and doomed to domestic 


drudgery. 


They desire a more extended sphere for the exercise of feminine ability. 


+ The tyranny of public opinion is tremendous, its effects are visible in most writings of 


the Americans, 
they may be impressed with their truth. 
to disobey the will of the people. 


Men in a public capacity dare not express unpopular opinions, however 
Severe punishment fails not to follow any attempt 
Not very long ago a learned professor of an university 


forfeited his position because he chose to adopt the views of the London Quarterly Review 


with regard to the recent outbreak in Hungary. 


It is searcely necessary to remark that Washington Irving and Prescott are here alluded to. 
y ) g' 


§ Take the single instance of the state of medical science in America. 


by a system which places the quack 


What can it gain 


and the physician on a footing of equality ? 


The Times remarked on the warlike display in the American department at the 
World’s Fair, and called attention to the fact that every third daguerreotype specimen was “a 
soldier, and not only a soldier but an officer, and not only an officer but a general.” 

¥ The negative happiness of America was well described by Lord Carlisle, when he said 
that “in America there is less happiness, and less misery, than in any other country in the 


world!” 


** An American generally regards objects with a view to turning them to account. He 


sees in the picturesque lake or river nothing more than a “ fine water privilege.” 


A French- 


man and a Yankee were discussing the respective merits of the Old and New Worlds; the 
latter pooh-poohed all the artificial wonders of the eastern hemisphere, and the Frenchman 


was at length obliged to have recourse to natural phenomena. 
country can boast of nothing like Vesuvius.” 


“ At least,” said he, “ your 
” retorted the other in disdain ; 


“ Vesuvius ! 


“T expect the Falls of Niagara would put it out in five minutes.” 
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necessary, abundance of evidence might 
easily be procured to support the hy- 
pothesis. ‘The almost daily catastro- 
phies occurring on their steam-navi- 
are rivers by which hundreds of 

uman beings are sent into eternity, 
are facts which are well known, and 
which speak volumes. That such ac- 
cidents are thought lightly of by the 
people at large, is a sure sign that the 
public mind has become vitiated ; and 
that sympathy with the gambler, who 
lays such fearful stakes, is more pow- 
erful than regard for the valuable dice 
which he plays with.* 

Fearful villany is also perpetrated, 
almost unnoticed, in maritime cities. 
It is a fact that unseaworthy ships 
are frequently insured for a large 
amount, and crew and passengers are 
committed to the mercy of the wild 
waves, little knowing that the pro- 
prietors of the vessel, so far from being 
solicitous for its safety, are looking 
forward with feverish anxiety to the 
moment when the tempest, having 
whirled the crazy craft to the bottom 
of the Atlantic, they may clutch their 
guilty gains, 

Such are some of the evils entailed 
by democratic institutions. | What 
shall we say as to the durability of 
those institutions ? 

It is now clearly evident (or ought 
to be), that democracy cannot be es- 
tablished in the Old World. A monarchy 
may be overturned, and a short inter- 
regnum of anarchy may succeed, but 
it will end in a despotism. That which 
dies speedily in one country may, how- 
ever, live for a time in another. It is 
the geographical position,t and pecu- 
liar character of the western continent, 
that keeps in existence an empire of 
the people. Without the safety-valve, 
which perpetual employment keeps 
open, the terrible power which is con- 
tinually generating within, would rend 


asunder the machine. As long as the 
vast field of enterprise, which a country 
of undeveloped resources offers to in- 
defatigable industry, so long is there a 
chance of the duration of principles 
which are, in other circumstances, 
self-destructive. 

Probably, long ere those resources 
are fully developed, the boasted Repub- 
lic will have ceased to exist. The 
stars will have descended from their 
lofty position, and will have become 
glittering diamonds in as many regal 
diadems, or will have merged into one 
blaze on an imperial brow. Even now, 
we may observe signs of disruption 
and dismemberment. There are two 
great parties in the United States, 
whose interests are diametrically op- 
posed, and whose aspect daily becomes 
more menaging. The hostility of these 
parties will, doubtless, one day con- 
summate the destruction of a system 
which, both, at present, affect to ap- 
prove ; the one through fear of popular 
obloquy, the other in the hope of still 
further extending popular principles. 

While the aristocratic slowly absorbs 
the wealthofthe country, the democratic 
daily acquires more and more political 
power. The one commands money— 
the other—men. With bitterness of 
spirit, the great body of the people 
watches the steady growth of an upper 
class. With secret contempt and ab- 
horrence the rising caste surveys those 
whom they consider their inferiors, but 
whom the law raises to the same level 
with themselves, 

The press takes the side of the people, 
a torrent of abuse rushes through the 
pages of magazines, periodicals, and 
novels, and runs foaming, and roaring 
down the columns of endless news- 
papers. Every opprobrious epithet that 
the dictionary contains, or that the ima- 
ginative regions of Billingsgate have 
given birth to, is dashed at the heads 


* It is curious to observe the style in which the melancholy tales of steam-boat and rail- 
way disasters are related. While we read, we feel conscious rather of the delight of the 
writer, in the opportunity afforded for displaying his powers of description, than of his sor- 
row for the circumstance which gave him that opportunity. The language bears no stamp 
of genuine feeling. On the contrary, the pen of the writer seems to delay its progress, as if 
it loved to chronicle minutely the horrors of the scene. 

+ The influence which immigration from Europe has on American society should not be 
forgotten. It is difficult to compute the general effects; for while the better classes bring 
their quota of knowledge and refinement as an offering, to be laid at the feet of Columbia, 
the penniless multitudes, whom want has driven to seek better fortune in the New World than 
they had experienced in the Old, swell the tide of democratic passion against those aristo- 
cratic institutions, which, from a mistaken view of the different constitutions of young and 
old countries, they deem the cause of their own peculiar misfortunes, 
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of the unfortunate wights who culti- 
vate a more than ordinary refinement 
in manners and ideas. In self-defence 
the aristocratic party is obliged to as- 
sume an air of exclusiveness which 
would freeze any court in Europe. Out 
of doors all is liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. The aristocrat is hail-fellow- 
well-met with the humblest artizan or 
mechanic, but within all is changed. 
His mansion is hermetically sealed to 
all but the favoured few. Every fash- 
ionable clique, too, is distinct in itself, 
and each grade of society, in defiance 
of the grand national law of equality, 
affects a superiority over the one imme- 
diately below. 

But the aristocrats do not stand 
alone in setting the constitution at de- 
fiance. Leagued with property are 
most of the trades which property sup- 
ports. In the large towns you see the 
same obsequious solicitude on the part 
of the shopkeeper to anticipate the 
wantsof a distinguished customer which 
may be discerned elsewhere. Revers- 
ing the order of things as existing in 
England, the country is, in the States, 
all against the self-created aristocracy, 
while the city is its stronghold and 
citadel. 

Although the abnegation of the 
rights of primogeniture causes a perpe- 
tual division of property, and opposes a 
barrier to the permanent establishment 
of an aristocracy, we cannot fail to 
discern in the vista of the future a 
coming struggle. How long will men 
of wealth and education condescend to 


submit to the oppressive domination of 


the lowest class of citizen? How long 
will they suffer themselves to be deprived 
of almost all share of political power ? 
How long will they continue to bear 
calmly the insulting exercise of the 
people’s prerogative? I answer, not 
one instant longer than they can help. 
As soon as they are in a position to 
make resistance, you will see them start 
from their apparent lethargy, and as- 
sume an attitude of bold and open de- 
fiance. As fear rather than affection 
is the democratic bond of union, the 
more relentless will be the strife when 
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it comes. It is not to be expected 
that the democrats will yield up what 
they have long considered their just 
rights without the most furious strug- 
gle to retain them. They will dispute 
every inch of ground with the fierce 
enthusiasm which the supposed ‘‘divine 
right” of popular sovereignty inspires, 
and with the desperate obstinacy of 
men who prefer death to defeat. 
Presumptuous are most anticipa- 
tions of the future, unless strongly 
supported by the experience of the 
past; but there is no small ground for 
belief in the conjecture, that America 
may one day follow the example of 
other nations, and embody the demo. 
cracy in a military despotism. The de- 
mocratic is always a war-loving party. 
It may don the pacific clothing of the 
sheep, butan experienced eyecan gene- 
rally detect the rapacious wolf beneath 
the disguise. Although America sends 
an ambassador to the Peace Congress, 
she has her military aspirations.* Does 
not the country swarm with generals 
and colonels? Have we not daily out- 
breaks of a warlike spirit with diffi- 
culty repressed by the conservative 
party inthe country ? Now, itis against 
Cuba, and private expeditions are 
fitted out and despatched in defiance 
of presidential proclamations. The 
«Lone Star” is ogled at through the 
telescope to discover whether it may 
not belong to a system whose stars 
are in number thirty-one. Flights 
of pamphlets flutter all over the 
country, wherein it is satisfactoril 
proved that Christianity, humanity, li- 
berty, and (more truthfully) interest 
demand a slight confusion of meum and 
tuum, by the annexation of the pro- 
a of Spain. Now, it is against 
England, and candidates for the pre- 
sidency catch a few thousand votes by 
hinting that Jonathan is once more 
about to kick his grandfather, because 
the latter does not choose to allow his 
disinherited offspring to fish in the 
ponds allotted to more dutiful children. 
Lastly, it is against Japan, which is to 
be converted by the light of blazing 
carcasses, and softened into civili- 


* Their military memoirs are generally written in that magniloquent style so characteristic 
of the Yankee. A work cntitled, I think, “The Mexican War,” affords a fair sample. It 
describes a skirmish in which, perhaps, half-a-dozen men were put hors de combat, with all 


the gloomy sublimity of a Napier. 


The remarkable sayings of the chiefs are also carefully 


recorded. Where General Taylor directs some field-guns to keep up the fire, his words are 
handed down to posterity as follows:—“It was then that General Taylor made use of the 
memorable expression, ‘ A little more grape, Captain Bragg.’” 
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sation by showers of grape and ca- 
nister. This turbulent spirit, so me- 
nacing to neighbours, must one da 

turn upon themselves, Probably, the 
aristocratic and democratic parties will 
each have their champion. Already 
the northern and southern states ap- 
gent to be contemplating a separation. 
Negro slavery is the bone of conten- 
tion, and it is to be suspected that the 
violence of the Abolitionist party is 
rather the offspring of political bias, 
than of philanthropic sentiment. The 
southern planter, who traces his de- 
scent from Cavaliers, who adorns his 
hall with ancestral portraits, and who 
looks back towards the “ old country” 
with regret, preserving its customs, 
and imitating its manners, though he 
be ever so kind and considerate to his 
swarthy bondsmen, is, in reality, an 
object of greater dislike to the de- 
scendant of the Roundhead than the 
ultra-democrat, who lashes his slaves 
in the same proportion that he hates 
England. 

The northern states are desirous of 
annexing Canada, in order that they 
may turn the scale against the south. 
The magnificent hospitality recently 
extended to Canadians at Boston, 
though doubtless the result of pure 
friendly feeling on the part of many, 
was, We may suppose, prompted by 
other and deeper views among the ma- 
jority. What may be the ultimate 
end of the negro controversy, it is dif- 
ficult to say, but the fate of the Union 
probably hangs upon it. When the 
American insurgents, with the view of 
increasing popular excitement, fished 
up * Forefather’s Rock,” it is said 
that the trophy broke into halves. 
What was then hailed as an omen of 
success was, perhaps, typical of the 
future division of the Republic. It is 
folly to suppose that any strong bond 
of union, or any germ of real stability 
can exist in a country which so un- 
equivocally recognises the right of re- 
volution. The different states will only 
hold together so long as their several 
interests are furthered by the compact, 
and the first great rupture will be the 
signal for others. From the rivalry 
among the great cities, it may be seen 
that equality will not long be recog- 
nised among them; and, when we no- 


tice the frequent use of the terms, 
«‘Empire City,” ‘ The First City in 
the Union,” we are naturally led to 
believe that new divisions may, ere 
long, be made, and that New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Cincinnati, &c., 
&e., are likely each to become the 
centre of systems, which have not yet 
started into existence. It would be 
too much to expect that New England, 
like the prodigal son, should return 
and beg to be once more under British 
domination, but we often hear it as- 
serted, that Boston (a portion of it at 
least) is more English in character 
than any other city in the Union. Many 
of the Bostonians take a lively interest 
in English affairs; and, despising the 
piratical labours of American publish- 
ers, they send to England for the origi- 
nal copies of works, rather than buy 
reprints at a fourth or a sixth of the 
rice. 

What may be the ultimate fate of the 
Union is an enigma to be solved.* It 
has not yet reached the limit of human 
existence, nor numbered ‘‘years three- 
score and ten.” The question, whether 
it may last five, fifty, or five hundred 
years, affords matter for speculation ; 
without doubt, it stands upon a shaky 
foundation. 

About the time of the first resistance 
to English authority on the part of 
America, a great eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius took place; dnd, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, when the 
Pope offers a present of a block of Ita- 
lian marble to make a statue of Wash- 
ington, it appears that a piece of lava 
from the burning mountain has been 
selected as an appropriate pedestal. 

O tempora! O mores! and now, O 
Red Republican! what is the value of 
your beloved theory? -—what is the 
proper definition of your darling de- 
mocracy? I will answer for you. Itis 
the triumph of matter over mind, of 
popular will over law; it may be com- 
pared to an unwieldy frame of body 
over which reason has but little con- 
trol. Only practicable in infant states, 
it is a form of government which infal- 
libly leads an old country back to pris- 
tine barbarism ; and while it boasts of 
being the cheapest, itis, in reality, the 
most expensive of all systems, because 
it saps public virtue, and entails ruin 


* It may here be remarked, that the American democracy properly dates ‘its commence= 


ment from the year 1789. 
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upon future generations. Its liberty is 
tyranny under a mask; its equality is 
a mischievous fiction ; its fraternity is 
cold self-interest ; it is a political will- 
o’-the-wisp, dazzling nations with its 
false lustre, and causing them at last to 
wander in mazes of darkness and diffi- 
eulty. What has democracy done for 
the Old World? Did it not convert a 
European city, the centre of civilis- 
ation, into a hell upon earth, and de- 
cree a reign of terror, rivalling in hor- 
rors a siege of Jerusalem? What 
has it done for the New? Compare 
the Englishman and the Yankee—can 
any transformation be more complete ? 
The stout, hearty, honest fellow, whose 
‘‘word is as good as his bond,” has 
dwindled down into a lean speculator, 
whose only gesture betokening merri- 
ment, is the chuckle which he makes 

over a bargain much to his advantage. 

Jonathan, bold upstart boy! you 
have despised paternal wisdom, you 
must reap the reward of your folly ; 
your faults are those of froward youth; 
you must be whipped into Mek yon by 
that unsparing criticism which you so 
boldly challenge, by setting yourself up 
so far above your elders and your bet- 
ters. It is on these grounds, and also 
because the child is spoiled when the 
red is spared, that we Englishmen take 
the liberty of belabouring you with 
your own stripes. 

While America places all power in 
the hands of a mob, the people of Eng- 
land, instead of grasping at that which 
would profit little, are content to leave 
the care of their liberties in the hands 
of their proper guardians. ‘They send 
representatives to a House of Com- 
mons, but they do not grudge the high 
hereditary privileges of a House of 
Lords, nor have they yet made the dis- 
covery that the crown is a useless bau- 
ble. If we have somewhat declined 
from our ancient principles,*we have 
not yet forsworn them all. Our nearest 
neighbour, emulating the vivacity of 
youth, has for many years been in the 

abit of indulging in juvenile frolics. 
Tt has had its gala days—its 14th of 
July—its 10th of August —its 21st of 
January —and its 22nd of February ; 
but England still maintains the gra- 
vity suited to its years, and boasts 
only of its 10th of April—a day 
when, to the disappointment of inno- 
vators, Englishmen showed that the 
rich promises of a people’s charter 
could not tempt them to forego their 
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attachment to the venerable fabric of 
government which their fathers had 
raised. In spite of all endeavours to 
undermine and subdue it, attachment 
to loyalty is still dominant in the little 
isles over which the red flag waves. 
Time cannot impair, evil example can- 
not affect it. While France drives a 
royal race into exile, while America 
delights in humbling its chief magis- 
trate, the people of | ‘England pay the 
same enthusiastic homage to Queen 
Victoria that they did nearly three 
centuries ago to Queen Elizabeth. 
Wherever she appears, assembled mul- 
titudes, with uncovered heads, pour 
forth the ready cheer to greet the re- 
presentatives of an ancient line of kings. 
Long may sentiments of loyalty ani- 
mate our breasts; perhaps a time may 
come when Englishmen shall grudge the 
tribute of respect to exalted rank, when 
our sovereigns shall be degraded into 
private citizens, when titles shall be ig- 
nored, nobility abolished ; but ere that 
day should arrive, I had rather see 
Britain, in her glory, sink beneath the 
foam of the ocean. Better that a con- 
vulsion of nature should destroy every 
vestige of our greatness, than that mag- 
nanimous England should succumb to 
the genius of democracy. 

Mob rule has never been regarded 
with favour in England. We scorn the 
fallacy that the will of the multitude is 
the sole law. Our government has a 
more stable foundation, and is based 
upon a more certain wisdom. We be- 
lieve that principles, rather than men, 
ought to rule ; that justice, and not po- 
pular clamour, should sway the sceptre. 
Our representative institutions, as they 
exist in a House of Commons—our bul- 
warks of inherited dignity, as embodied 
in a House of Peers—our supreme exe- 
cutive and legislative power, as vested 
in the Crown and its servants—and our 
State Church, influencing the whole 
frame of government—all point to one 
end, and move in concert towards the 
same object—the protection of the 
rights of the subject, and that main- 
tenance of law and order by which pub- 
lic happiness can alone be secured. 
Thus we are saved from the miserable 
results of individual caprice. Oriental 
tyrants do what they please with the 
people under them ; and the democrats 
of the West treat those above them in 
whatever way suits their fancy. But 
Britain has a more proper respect for 
the rights of her children, and ba- 
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lances the scales with a more equal 
hand, 

Church and State—that conservative 
union so odious to the democrat—is, 
and ought to be, our grand boast. It 
is this institution which has had so 
great a share in making England what 
she is. Protected by the State, the 
Church, in days of spiritual absolutism, 
had dared to resist the encroachments 
of a power whose will was law, and at 
whose nod monarchs were dethroned, 
and kingdoms uprooted. That Church 
at length threw off entirely the yoke of 
a foreign potentate, and, purifying her- 
self from the dross of superstition, rose 
a clear luminary, displaying all the 
brightness of early Christianity. True 
daughter of the apostles, she stands 
midway between Rome and Geneva, 
a fair example of Christian meekness 
and forbearance. Saints have been her 
champions, and kings have been num- 
bered amongst her martyrs. She has 
been the friend of Britain; she prays 
for the Crown, and for the prosperity 
of the kingdom. She is, at once, the 
people’s monitor, and the people’s com- 
forter. Charity smiles on her brow, and 
peace marks her footsteps. When 
England rejoices, or when England 
weeps, when we crown a sovereign, or 
pay the last tribute of respect to a he- 
ro, she is there, to hallow alike a na- 
tion's smiles, or a nation’s tears. 

The humblest piety, and the most 
exalted learning are equally protected 
by her. She has the dignity of Rome, 
without its tawdry splendour and me- 
retricious ornament; and the quiet 
village church, around which ‘‘the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” is 
as much her home as the solemn ca- 
thedral, rich in historic association, 
where groined arches echo the in- 
spired strains of Handel. Guardian of 
liberty, mother of justice, friend of 
virtue—long may the Church of 
England flourish! 

And shall we quarrel with institu- 
tions like these ?—shall we, in a rash 
moment, shiver into atoms the work 
of centuries, and bring to an end, the 
longest and most glorious chapter that 
the world’s chronicle contains ?—shall 
we snap the links that bind us toa 
brilliant past, by suddenly destroying 
our Church, our hereditary monarchy, 
our aristocratic institutions, our laws 
of inheritance? Oh, never! The he- 
roic dust which lies piled upon our 
shores would find a tongue ; the spirits 
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of our fathers would rise to rebuke us, 
if we dared to attempt such an act of 
sacrilege. For where, since the world 
began, has been seen such a nation ? 
Like a proud ship she has swept past 
all competitors, and leads the race of 
civilisation; her heroes, patriots, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, bards, and orators, 
have left all others far behind. All 
that is grand in science, all that is no- 
ble in literature, all that is lovely in 
art, she has achieved; and she stands 
at this day a beacon to the whole 
world, and proudly proclaims to all, 
that greatness is the companion of the 
nation that cherishes the traditions of 
the past, and that adopts for its motto, 
«* Fear God, and honour the King.” 

Oh! England, in thy powerful em- 
pire who cannot discern the arm mighty 
to protect? Thy flag floats high in the 
breeze, triumphant through a thousand 
fights by flood and field—a halo of 
glory surrounds it. Tyranny has bowed 
before this ancient heirloom of strong 
hearts and hands; and prostrate nations 
have lifted up their heads to bless the 
red ensign of liberty—the standard of 
the free! Thy fleets sweep round the 
globe, and bear back all the treasures 
of the earth to thy shores; ambassa. 
dors from far and near, and natives of 
many a distant land, come to gaze on 
thy wonders, and pay the tribute of 
respect to the far-famed nation; and 
the grey ivy-mantled walls of the old 
castle, and the dim towers of the an- 
cient minster, peep forth from the 
wreck of feudal times, to tell how long 
England has been a kingdom. 

Oh, England! dear England !—in 
thy favoured land who cannot discern 
the sunshine of an eternal smile? Thy 
clime is genial. On thy fair bosom 
the richest harvests pour forth their 
abundance, and roses cluster round 
the cottages of the poor. Fair are 
thy landseapes, and beauty dwells 
among thy children. Thine are the 
hearts that feel, and the eyes that 
drop tears at the tale of misery. In 
thee the fatherless can find a home, 
and pity looks down upon all that are 
aeedean and oppressed; and, while 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
towering above the grandest city in 
the world, tells that the *‘ isles of the 
Gentiles” have listened to the great 
Apostle, a woman sits on the throne, 
and the people cry, 

GoD SAVE THE QUEEN! 
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Bunker's Hill had disappeared — 
Boston had faded from sight. The 
orgeous sun, dipping his fair disc 
behind the horizon, had bid the wide 
Atlantic good night, and a lurid haze 
alone, marking where the land lay, 
told me that I had fairly taken leave 
of the Western World. Light breezes 
followed the ship, which, like a bird, 
— its snowy wings to catch the 
chill zephyrs of an autumnal evening. 
The rustling of canvas, the swash of 
the waves as we cut through them, 
and the occasional cry of the sea-bird, 
were almost the only sounds to rouse 
the dreamer from his reveries. 

Farewell Columbia! One who may 
possibly be destined never again to 
tread thy shores, now bids thee a last 
adieu. If, ina brief pilgrimage through 
thy lands, he has seen more to condemn 
than to approve, let it not be supposed 
that he now watches the last glimmer- 
ing halo which hovers over the re- 
treating continent without regret. In 
fancy he sees many a familiar face, 
and hears the friendly accents of those 
who welcomed the stranger. Though 
the “ Flying Shot” has flown right and 
left, inrelentless antagonism with the er- 
rorsof democracy, there is much that lies 
beyond the range of ordnance, how- 
ever skilfully directed. The satirist, 
though he may be prone to dip in 
«gall the celestial feather” with which 
he seeks to maintain an aerial position, 
is fain to confess that even in a con- 
stitution of things such as he heartily 
disapproves of, there is still something 
to commend; and far be it from a 
Fitzgunne to deny to individuals that 
meed of praise which he grudges to 
bestow on asystem. If in these pages 
more pains has been taken to lay bare 
than to cover deformities—if criticisms 
have been severe—if censure has been 
unsparingly used—be it understood 
that there has been no intention of 
casting a stigma upon a whole people. 
Freely be it granted, proudly con- 
fessed — proudly, on account of our 
mutual claims of consanguinity—that 
there are many in America who would 
do honour to any kingdom under hea- 
ven. In spite of the injurious influ- 
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ences which are exerted upon the 
public mind by popular misrule, we 
shall find amongst the people of the 
United States much to excite our 
warm sympathies, much hospitable 
feeling, much real kindness; and, 
lastly, while we must deny that they 
display all the cardinal virtues in their 
full lustre, we must at least admit that 
they possess some of the manlier and 
more important ones, For those of 
industry and perseverance, then, we 
here give them a parting salute. 

Whatever we mi: ay say of the present 
condition of America, we must admit 
that the future is all her own—an al- 
most boundless territory, vast lakes, 
and mighty rivers are hers; and she 
boasts of possessing all the vegetable 
productions of the tropic and tempe- 
rate regions, and nearly all the trea- 
sures of the mineral kingdom. As 
yet the great continent is little else 
than a forest intersected by roads, with 
a patch of cleared land around the 
village, and a larger tract around the 
suburbs of the city. What shall Ame- 
rica be when the woodman’s axe shall 
have finished its tremendous task?— 
when, one by one, all the silvan giants 
shall have bowed their proud heads?— 
when what is now a wilderness shall be 
converted into a garden? In sooth, 
perhaps, the soaring monarch of the 
air may not have been a badly chosen 
symbol, after all; and so I ‘wish all 
strength to the pinions of the Ameri- 
can eagle. 

My task is now done; my ammuni- 
tion is expended; my port-fire is extin- 
guished. I must melt from the public 
view, in the gunpowdery vapour of my 
last explosion. Apparitions have been 
known to vanish in various forms, and 
with various accompaniments; some 
have ‘disappeared with a curious per- 
fume* and a melodious twang;” and 
others have gone off in peals of thun- 
der, and wreaths of sooty vapour. 
Let me hope that I shall not be set 
down as an evil genius, if, following 
the example of most apparitions and 
explosions, I am found to have ended 


in 
SMOKE. 


* Vide " Antiquary.” 





